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Growing All the Time 
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To the Editor: It has been with great interest that 
I have watched the steady growth of your magazine 
during the past four years, and although I do not 
have much time in which to read solely for amuse- 
ment, let me say that whenever I do have the time 
and want some good, snappy, well-told brain teasers 
and nerve thrillers I always turn to your magazine. 

[ think that Herman Landon is by far the best 
writer who contributes to your magazine. I will 
tell you why. He always introduces some gripping, 
mystifying plot into his story that keeps you guess- 
ing right up to the end, and then he doesn’t “leave 
you up in the air,” but has a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation to offer in the majority of cases. Occa- 
sionally he slips out from the realms of the possible, 
as in his Geoffrey Ushur stories, but even. those are 
decidedly fascinating in many ways. 

One thing more and I shall quit. What has be- 
come of Sax Rohmer? I enjoyed everything in his 
serial, “The Yellow Claw,” except the finish. To this 
day I have never been able to figure out why any 
author would detract from an excellent story like 
that by making use of such an ending. Surely the 
“Yellow Claw” deserves a sequel. Can’t we have one? 

In conclusion, let us see if you are as good at de- 
ciphering cryptograms as you are at making them. 

Sincerely yours, 

25708—40019— 1801 3—62634—94939—30750— 

17984— 30103. 

Note: We find that the cryptogram, on being de- 
ciphered, tells us the name and address of the writer, 
as follows: Raymond Whitcomb, Portland, Oregon. 
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¥% Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘Covered Faces,’’ 


CHAPTER I. 
PELLINGTON 


BUTHBERT VANARDY 
bored. Hie dawdled over his 
luncheon with the languid and 
long-suffering air of one 
whose life is one tedious thing after 
another, 


DISCUSSES CRIME. 


was 





There was a listless droop to 
his usually springy and dynamic figure, 
and the exultant sparkle that ordinarily 
vivified the ash-gray eyes were gone, 
‘aint lines of weariness were visible in 
the lean face, which usually expressed 
exuberant energy, audacity and joy of 
living. 

Pierre, his pet waiter, shook his head 
and sighed from time to time as he 
hovered behind his favorite 
chair, sure that Vanardy 
sick man. 

“Hello, Vanardy!” exclaimed a cheery 
voice, and a short, tubby man with pink 


patron’s 


was a very 


‘‘Not Mates,”’ ‘‘Missing Pages,’’ etc. 


cheeks and prematurely white hair 
stopped at the table. “What's the mat 
ter? Haven’t bucked up against the 
wrong side of the market, I hope?” 

Vanardy smiled gloomily. “Nothing 
like that, Pellington.” 

“Sick?” 

“No; just bored to death. Pellington, 
I am the most miserable man in the 
world. Sit down and have something.” 

The managing director of the Pel- 
lington Detective Service peered solicit 
ously into his friend’s haggard face, 
then sat down and gave Pierre his 
order. 


‘eT 


{ don’t understand,” he declared 


perplexedly. “You're the luckiest cuss 
Wall Street has seen in many a day. 
You liave more money than you know 
what to do with. You’re a handsome 
still You can have 
your pick among scores of the wealth- 
iest and prettiest girls in town. You've 


devil and young. 
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been successful in everything you have 
tackled. Everybody, almost, is envying 
you. And still you say that you are the 
most miserable man in the world. 
Why, man, I don’t get you at all.” 

Vanardy chuckled bitterly. “Yes, 
I’m lucky,” he admitted. “That’s just 
the trouble.” 

Pellington shook his head and scowled. 
“You’re a bit out of sorts—that’s all. 
The only thing that’s ailing you is an 
acute attack of the blues. Why not go 
away fora while? A change of air and 
scenery will do you good.” 

“No use. I’ve been everywhere, seen 
everything, and I’ve sampled every 
climate on the globe. The trouble with 
me, Pellington, is that I’ve lost interest 
in life. I’m the victim of a faulty cos- 
mic system.” 

Pellingiton looked up from his soup, 
a worried look in his fat face. “Faulty 
cosmic system!” he echoed. “Well, L’ll 
be hanged!” 

“T mean just that,” insisted Vanardy 
earnestly. “I’ve been trying to diagnose 
my own trouble, and I’ve come to the 





conclusion that the universe is at fault. 


If conditions were ideal, there would 
be no such thing as boredom. A man 
would be constantly finding new in- 
terests, new thrills and new sensations, 
and these would last until his death, or 
until he no longer was capable of en- 
joying them. In other words, the 
things that make life worth living 
should last as long as life itself, Fol- 
low me?” 

“ji think so. Go on.” 

Vanardy leaned forward, a little of 
his listlessness vanishing, ‘As far as 
the majority of people are concerned, 
the supply of thrills and sensations 
seems adequate to the demand. Most 
men continue to find new interests as 
they grow older, and they discover new 
thrills until their capacity for enjoying 
them is exhausted. But there are ex- 
ceptions. My own case is an illustra- 


tion, I don’t care a hang for money— 
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never did. I’m not interested in women 
—most of them are either brainless 
dolls or insufferable intellectuals. I’m 
tired of pleasures and luxuries. I’m 
sick of Wall Street. Most of my 
friends bore me as much as I do them. 
Now, what the devil is a fellow like 
me to do?” 

“It looks like quite a problem, when 

you put it that way,” admitted Pel- 
lington. 
‘ “I’m a comparatively young man— 
not yet forty,” continued Vanardy, with 
a serio-comic grin. “I am_ healthy, 
physically at least. My nature craves 
thrills and sensations, and my capacity 
for enjoying them will last for many 
years yet. It has already outlived the 
supply. I can’t find a thing that gives 
me a thrill or a new sensation. Isn’t 
that proof that there is something 
wrong in the cosmic organization?” 

“It’s proof that there’s something 
wrong with you, Vanardy,” Pellington 
declared with a chuckle. “Look at me. 
I’m seven years older than you and I 
enjoy life as much as ever. As for 
thrills, why, I find them everywhere, 
even in talking with a hard-boiled cynic 
like you.” 

“Naturally,” said Vanardy dryly. 
“Your profession gives you all the 
thrills you want. Being one of the 
most famous detectives in the country, 
you are daily rubbing up against new 
experiences and new sensations. The 
crooks simply will not permit you to 
become bored. They are constantly in- 
venting new subtleties, new tricks, n¢ 
contrivances. Every day of your li 
you have to match your wits against 
their ingenuity, and they’re always of- 
fering you some new puzzle to solve. 
No wonder you find life interesting.” 

The detective, a humorous gleam in 
his deceptively mild eyes, laughed 
amusedly. 

“That’s how it looks to an outsider,” 
he asserted. “I’m afraid, Vanardy, that 
you have gleaned your ideas of crooks 
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and detectives from the novelists. wits you credit them with, don’t you 


Take it from me, there’s nothing on 
earth half so prosaic as the life of a 
detective. It’s nothing but mechanics, 
system and organization.” 

Vanardy stared incredulously. 

“Haven't heard of any big bank rob- 
beries lately—eh?” continued Pelling- 
ton. “I don’t mean the old-fashioned 
yegg stunt where somebody walks into 
a bank on some side street and invites 
the tellers to reach for the ceiling, but 
the real thing.” 

“No, now that you mention it, I don’t 
think I have.” 

“Good reason,” chuckled Pellington. 
“There are no big bank robberies any 
more for the simple but sufficient reason 
that the thing can’t be done. You speak 
of the cleverness of crooks. Rot! 
Seven of the biggest banks in New 
York are clients of the Pellington De- 
tective Service. In eleven years they 
haven’t lost a penny through theft. 
Several attempts at robbery have been 
made, but not one has come within a 
million miles of succeeding.” 

“Thanks to the highly developed effi- 
ciency of the Pellington Detective 
Service,” suggested Vanardy. 

“Thanks to the highly developed sci- 
ences of electricity and mechanics,” cor- 
rected the detective modestly. “Our 
electrical and mechanical safety devices 
make such a thing as a big robbery im- 
possible. It isn’t brains that’s outwit- 
ting the crooks; it’s steel and electricity, 
and no criminal has yet discovered a 
way of getting around them. About all 
we detectives have to do is to collect our 
fees and look wise. There’s nothing 
else to it.” 

The corners of Vanardy’s lips 
twitched a little. “‘You speak of the 
outwitting of the criminal element as an 
accomplished fact,” he remarked doubt- 
fully. 

“Tt is, as far as big jobs are con- 
cerned,” declared Pellington firmly. 
“Why, man, if the crooks had the sharp 


suppose they would make a big haul 
occasionally? There must be a total 
daily average of half a billion in cash 
and negotiable securities in the seven 
New York banks that use our service. 
Wouldn’t that appeal to the imagination 
of a master criminal, if there is such a 
creature?” 

“It would,” agreed Vanardy, smiling 
wistfully. 

“Then why doesn’t Mr. Master 
Criminal go after that half billion? Or, 
if he thinks the New York banks are 
too dangerous a bait to nibble at, why 
doesn’t he try Bostburg ?” 

“Why Bostburg in particular?” 

Pellington laughed softly. “I hap- 
pened to mention Bostburg because | 
just got back from there a few days ago. 
I established a branch of the Pellington 
Detective Service and installed our pro- 
tective appliances in two big jewelry 
stores and half a dozen of the largest 
banks in town.” Pellington counted the 
establishments on his fingers as he 
named them. “Those eight places ought 
to net Mr. Master Criminal a good 
many millions, if he succeeded. The 
industrial and financial centers of Bost- 
burg would get a smash in the solar 
plexus that would be felt for many a 
day. The master criminal’s name 
would go down in history as one of the 
greatest rogues that ever lived. Why 
doesn’t he try it? Is he afraid of our 
steel and electrical contrivances?” 

Vanardy looked at his friend with 
new interest. The plump, jovial-faced 
detective did not look like a man carry- 
ing such vast responsibilities on his 
shoulders. He knew that Pellington 
idling over a luncheon and Pellington 
at work on a case were two different 
and separate personalities, and he was 
aware that the financial interests re 
garded his name as synonymous with 
the highest degree of efficiency and se 
curity. The agency of which his friend 
was the active head had an international 
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reputation and a long and honorable 
record, and Pellington himself was 
known as one of the country’s shrewd- 
est detectives. 

“Well, what’s the answer?” de- 
manded Pellington good-naturedly. 
“Can it be that Mr. Master Crook is 
afraid of us?” 

“Perhaps,” said Vanardy guardedly. 

“That reminds me of something. 
What’s become of the Gray Phantom? 
He seems to have been taking a vaca- 
tion since he got away with the Russian 
crown jewels a couple of years ago.” 

Vanardy’s ash-gray eyes narrowed a 
trifle. His figure, garbed in gray 
—his favorite color—stiffened ever so 
slightly. His face hardened a little, 
from the trim, finely chiseled jaw to 
the faint tinge of gray at the temples. 

“The Gray Phantom!” he echoed. “I 
had almost forgotten him. Apparently 
he hasn’t been active lately.” 

“And for a good reason,” said Pel- 
lington, laughing. “What did I tell 
you? The master criminal’s day is 
gone, Vanardy. The small fry are 
still nibbling at small bait, but men like 
the Gray Phantom have been forced out 
of business. There was a time when he 
interested me. He was about as clever 
and nervy a rascal as ever operated in 
this country. He never bothered any 
of our clients, though.” 

“Why?” 

The detective winked his eye. “I 
don’t want to boast, but the Pellington 
reputation is quite a formidable thing, 
you know. It’s just possible that even 
the Gray Phantom has im- 
pressed. However, I almost wish he 
would pay a visit to one of our clients. 
If he failed—and he fail, of 
course—it would be a very fine tribute 
to our efficiency. We couldn’t ask for 
a better testimonial.” 

A faintly derisive smile tugged at 
Vanardy’s lips. “It’s too bad the Gray 
Phantom isn’t present to hear that in- 
verted compliment” he murmured. 


become 


would 





“Coming from you, it is very high 
praise. I’m sure it would please him.” 

“Well, if criminal ingenuity deserves 
praise, then the Gray Phantom is cer- 
tainly to be complimented. But he 
seems to have retired from the game. 
Our mechanical devices were too much 
for him.” 

“Sure of that? Does it require more 
ingenuity to deal with your mechanical 
appliances than the Gray Phantom dis- 
played in, for instance, the Russian 
crown jewels theft ?” 

The detective meditated for several 
moments. “The cases are entirely dif- 
ferent,” he said thoughtfully. “The 
man who goes up against such safety 
devices as we have just installed in 
Bostburg goes up against the impos- 
sible. No amount of ingenuity can help 
him there, because he is face to face 
with a physical impossibility. The 
Gray Phantom is shrewd enough to 
realize that, and that’s probably why 
he’s lying low.” 

“Perhaps.” The ash-gray eyes twin- 
kled. “I don’t want to disparage your 
system, Pellington, but isn’t a different 
possible? For instance, 
suppose the Phantom is another of 
those hard-boiled cynics like myself 
who get tired of life before their time 
comes to die. Suppose he found the 
game too easy and got bored.” 

The detective chuckled incredulously. 
“Too easy? Trying to kid me, Van- 
ardy? If the Gray Phantom was 
bored, why didn’t he visit one of my 
clients? 

“Hard telling. Maybe it never oc- 
curred to him. Perhaps he had no rea 
son for supposing that he would ind 
the Pellington safety devices any more 
interesting than some of the other 
things he had bucked up against. For 
that reason, I say it is possible the Gray 
Phantom was bored into retirement.” 

“Maybe he is dead,” suggested Pel- 
lington. 

Vanardy seemed to find the idea 
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amusing. “Let us hope not. Since you 
seem so anxious to have the Pellington 
system subjected to the acid test, let us 
pray that he shows up some day soon 
and goes after the millions in the vaults 
of your Bostburg clients.” 

“That would be great luck,” chuckled 
Pellington, “But I fear nothing like 
that is apt to happen. The Gray Phan- 
tom is—ah, there’s Simpson just going 
out. I’ve been trying to get hold of 
him for three days. Excuse me—won’t 
you ?” 

The detective drained his demi-tasse 
and walked away. Vanardy, a thin smile 
playing about his lips, remained at the 
table. He sat with head tilted against his 
hand, and a steely twinkle had replaced 
the look of boredom in his eyes. He 
took out a pencil, and, in a preoccupied 
way, scrawled something on the back 
of the menu. Once more his figure 
suggested strength, daring and abound- 
ing virility. His smile grew a little 
broader as he glanced over what he had 
written. 

It was a list of the six Bostburg 
banks and two jewelry stores which 
Pellington had mentioned as_ being 
clients of the Pellington Detective 
Service. 

“Ah, you are feeling better, sir,” re- 
marked Pierre, looking into his patron’s 
face as he presented the check. ‘The 
luncheon seems to have done you a 
world of good, if you don’t mind my 
saying so, sir.” 

“Yes, Pierre—a world of good,” 
agreed Vanardy, rising from the table. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE BIG TOUCH 
ITH lids half closed, Cuthbert 
Vanardy let his eyes roam over 
the costly tapestries, art objects, an- 
tiques and knicknacks of various sorts 
that constituted the furnishings of his 
library. Everywhere his eyes met soft 
splendors and harmonious tones. ‘The 


room, like the others in his house, 
might have been the envy of an Oriental 
potentate, for Vanardy had spared 
neither effort nor money to surround 
himself with things pleasing to the 
senses. 

He sat before “his writing desk, and 
he was arrayed in a long robe of vivid 
hues, the gift of an Indian maharajah. 
There was a soft, dreamy light in his 
eyes, and every trace of boredom and 
fatigue had fled from his face. To the 
world at large he was known as a 
wealthy and exceedingly lucky spec- 
ulator, but it was not with stocks and 
bonds that his mind was occupied on 
this particular morning. 

He drew the telephone to him, spoke 
a number, and when the connection was 
established uttered an _ imperative 
“Come” into the transmitter. Then he 
called a second number, repeated the 
monosyllabic order, and pushed the in- 
strument aside. 

“Just like old times,’’ he murmured. 

He produced a diamond-studded case 
that had once belonged to a Sudanese 
governor, and lighted a monogrammed 
cigarette. As he leaned back in the 
chair, his lips curled into a faint smile 
of mingled amusement and cynicism, 
and he seemed the very opposite of the 
Cuthbert Vanardy who was known to 
society, the newspapers, the philan- 
thropic organizations, the clubs, the 
stock market and the world at large as 
a successful and somewhat eccentric 
business man. He seemed more like 
his other self, known to a select few 
as the Gray Phantom. 

He had suggested the truth to Pel- 
lington in his conversation with the de- 
tective the day before. Nothing but 
sheer boredom had caused the Gray 
Phantom to suspend the spectacula: 
criminal activities that had made his 
nom de guerre famous on several con- 
tinents. Never having cared for money 
for its own sake, his only object in tak- 
ing to crime had been to drain an extra 
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thrill from existence, to find an outlet 
for his tremendous energies, and to ob- 
tain the excitement he craved. The 
novelty had quickly worn off, the 
excitements had degenerated into a 
tedium, and finally the Gray Phantom 
had grown weary of his criminal career, 

He had construed the detective’s re- 
marks as an indirect challenge to the 
Gray Phantom, and a daring and 
stupendous idea had gradually taken 
shape in his mind since his talk with 
Pellington. It was the enormity of the 
scheme that caused him to smile as his 
dreamy eyes roamed through clouds of 
tobacco smoke. 

Dulla, his faithful and devoted 
Hindu servant, entered to announce 
two visitors. 

“Show them in,” ordered Vanardy, 
knowing they had arrived in response to 
his terse “Come.” 

A few moments later two men 
stepped softly into the room. One was 
a stout, portly man with mottled fea- 
tures and deep set, craftily gleaming 
eyes. As he seated himself he regarded 
Vanardy with a respectfully question- 
ing look. The other was younger, and 
he crossed the floor with an air of 
habitual suspicion. He was slight of 
build, there was a look of alertness and 
cunning in his lean, swarthy features, 
and he gazed obliquely at the Gray 
Phantom as he sat down beside his 
companion. 

“Were you surprised to receive my 
message?” asked Vanardy. 

“T thought you had quit for good,” 
said the stout man. 

“So did I, but I have changed my 
mind since yesterday. Wade, can we 
get the crowd together again?” 

The stout man scowled dubiously. 
“It will be hard,” he muttered. “They 
are all scattered, some of ’em have been 
working on their Own hook lately 
and e 

“It must he done,” declared Vanardy 
in a tone of finality. “I depend on you 





and Liggett,” looking hard at the 
younger man, “to reorganize the gang 
within a week. You two never failed 
me before, and you mustn’t now.” 

“What’s up?” asked Wade. 

Vanardy lighted a fresh cigarette be- 
fore he spoke. His lips were curled 
into a cold, audacious smile. 

“Until yesterday I thought I was 
through,” he began, speaking in incisive 
and metallic tones. “There didn’t seem 
to be anything more of interest in this 
kind of life. I thought I had got the 
final driblet of excitement out of exist- 
ence. Well, as I told you, I have 
changed my mind. We are going to 
turn one more trick. It’s going to be 
my big touch—my biggest and last.” 

The two listeners smiled wisely, for 
it was not the first time the Gray Phan- 
tom had spoken of quitting. 

“What’s the layout?” asked Liggett. 

“It’s about the biggest thing pulled 
off since Captain Kidd,” announced 
Vanardy coolly. “It’s so big that no- 
body else would think of attempting it. 
And not only that, but I have it on the 
highest authority that what I propose 
to do is impossible. You two have been 
my trusted lieutenants for years. Are 
you still with me?” 

“Of course,” declared Wade em- 
phatically. 

“Sure thing,’ asserted Liggett. 

It was characteristic of the Gray 
Phantom’s lieutenants that they pledged 
their aid and loyalty without stopping 
to inquire as to details. They knew 
that Vanardy never engaged in an en- 
terprise without careful planning and 
accurate estimate of the risks involved. 

“All right.” The ash-gray eyes 
twinkled humorously. ‘Then we'll se 
about doing the impossible—just as 
Columbus did when he made the egg 
stand on end. Liggett, I want you to 
round up twenty or twenty-five of our 
best men and have them ready to report 
to me at a minute’s notice.” 

Liggett nodded. 
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“What’s the plant?’ asked Wade, 
unable to restrain his curiosity longer. 
“Tiffany’s ?” 

“No; something much bigger. We're 
going over to Bostburg to tackle six of 
the largest banks and two of the biggest 
jewelry stores in town. Here is the 
program. 

Muttering exclamations of amaze- 
ment, the two men stared at the card 
Vanardy took from his pocket and 
tossed on the table. Then they looked 
at each other, finally raising their eyes 
and regarded their master as if 
pecting that he had lost his reason. 
Most of the names written on the card, 
representing banking and jewelry es- 
tablishments of national reputation, 
were familiar to them. 

The Gray Phantom chuckled. ‘No, 
I’m not mad,” he assured them. ‘As | 
told you, this is going to be about the 
biggest thing ever attempted. The 
job should net us, all told, about thirty 
or forty millions.” 

Again the two lieutenants exchanged 
glances. 

“But the—the thing is impossible!” 
muttered Wade. It was the first time 
he had ever ventured an objection to 
a scheme proposed by the Gray Phan- 
tom. 

“Wade, did I ever ask you to do any- 
thing that was impossible?” demanded 
Vanardy, his eyes narrowing ominously. 

“No, I guess you never did,” ad- 
mitted Wade, a trifle shamefaced. 

“And did a plan of mine ever fail?” 
asked the Gray Phantom sharply. 

“No, not that I remember. I didn’t 
mean to find fault. You just took my 
breath away when you flashed that list 
on me—that’s all.” 

“Very well, then.” The _ faint, 
amused grin came back to Vanardy’s 
face. “You men have got to get rid 
of the idea that a thing is impossible 
just because it’s big, or because nobody 
ever thought of it before. This is the 
most ambitious job we ever tackled; 


Ssus- 


but, unless I am badly mistaken, it isn’t 
going to be any harder than several that 
we have pulled off successfully in the 
past. Liggett, after you get our gang 
together, 1 want you to take them over 
to Bostburg and find a suitable place 
for headquarters.” 

Liggett inclined his head in assent. 

“Then,” continued the Phantom, “I 
want you to pick out about half a dozen 
of them for a little gumshoe stunt. 
Here,” taking a typewritten list from 
his pocket, “are forty names, including 
some of the most prominent citizens of 
Bostburg. Among them are the presi- 
dents of the six banks and the two 
jewelry concerns whose vaults we are 
going to tap. I want to find out what 
size collar each of these forty men 
wears,” 

Liggett blinked his crafty eyes be- 
wilderedly as he took the paper. 

“T also want to find out whether they 
wear loose-fitting or tight-fitting col- 
lars,” continued the Phantom. “You 
see, some men want lots of play for 
their Adam’s apples and wear fifteen- 
inch collars around fourteen-inch necks. 
I want the exact measurements of the 
necks of these forty men. You know 
how to get the information. Have it 
ready for me when I join you in Bost- 
burg in about a week.” 

“All right, boss,” agreed Liggett 
dazedly, knowing from experience that 
there was always method in the Phan- 
tom’s apparent madness. 

“You, Wade,” and the Phantom 
turned to the stout man, “are going to 
get me four monkeys and put them up 
at our headquarters in Bostburg.” 

Wade started to laugh, but a stern 
glance from Vanardy silenced him 
abruptly. 

“The monkeys are necessary to my 
plan,” explained the Phantom. “I don’t 
care what kind you get, and I don’t care 
where or how you get them. I haven’t 
the slightest idea where one goes for 
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monkeys. You will have to find that 
out for yourself.” 

Wade smiled grimly. “I'll get the 
monkeys somehow,” he promised. 

“The next thing to do,” continued the 
Phantom, ‘is to write letters to the 
presidents of the six banks and the two 
jewelry stores warning them that on the 
sixth of next month their establishments 
are to be visited by the Gray Phantom’s 
organization. I'll attend to that my- 
self.” 

Wade ventured a questioning look. 

“No,” said Vanardy with a shrug, 
‘it isn’t bravado or a taste for melo- 
drama that makes me want to tip them 
off. This job is not only going to be the 
biggest on record, but it is also going to 
be worked by brand-new methods. But 
| have another reason. All these places 
are clients of the Pellington Detective 
Service, and Pellington happens to be a 
friend of mi He has practically 
dared the Gray Phantom to rob the 
places under his protection. Now you 
understand why I want to give fair 
warning. Any objections?” 

“None at all,” declared Wade care- 
lessly, and Liggett nodded assent. 

“Good. I have another little job for 
you, Wade. After you get the mon 
keys, I want you to engage a couple of 
sight-seeing automobiles for the sixth 
month, also two big motor 
They are to be driven by our 
Liggett, see that 
there are at 
least four who know how to drive a 


mine, 


of next 
trucks. 
own men. 
among the men you pick 


4 


By the way, 


car. 
scribbled 


memorandum 


something in his 
Wade 


Liggett 
book, while 
squinted curiously at their leader. 


“The two motor trucks,” explained 
Vanardy with a chuckle, “are for the 
1 


purpose of hauling the swag away. The 


sight-seeing automobiles are for the 


convenience of the mayor of Bostburg, 
the police commissioner, other city of 
ficials, and the men whose names are on 
the list I handed Liggett.” 
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The two lieutenants could only stare. 
Vanardy seemed to enjoy their amaze- 
ment. 

“It’s only fair that we should take 
them along,” he declared. “The police 
and city officials will be interested in 
watching our methods. As for the 
bankers and jewelers, it’s natural they 
should wish to be present when their es- 
tablishments are looted. Don’t you 
agree with me?” 

Wade shook his head with an air of 
utter bewilderment. 

“You mean we're going to run a 
sight-seeing excursion when we _ rob 
those joints?” he gasped. “We're going 
to take that bunch of bankers and high 
muckamucks with us from place to 
place—is that the idea?” 

“Exactly,” said Vanardy. “As I told 
you, we are going to work this thing by) 
new methods, and | think you will as 
with me that the idea of pulling off a 
job before the eyes of your victims and 
the police has all the charm of novelty 
I don’t know but that it would be a good 
thing to have a brass band head the pro 
cession, What do you think, Wade?” 

“My thinking machinery isn’t work 
ing just now,” declared the stout man. 

“Mine, neither,’ chimed in Ligget 
know what 





“T suppose you you're 
doing, though.” 

“Tam fully aware of it. I assure you 
that the sight-seeing excursion is just as 
necessary to my plan as the monkey 
are. You never knew me to put on any 
unnecessary frills, eh, Wade?” 

“Never,” admitted Wade. 

“Then go ahead and get your mon 
keys and engage the trucks and automo 
biles. I want you, Liggett, to make sure 
that the men you pick are absolutely 
1at’s all for the present. I shall 
join you in Bostburg in a few days.” 

The two lieutenants walked from the 
library. There was a trace in awe in 
the glances they bent on the Gray Phan 
tom’s face—their instinctive tribute to a 
master mind. 


ry 
i 


safe. l 











“ 


nay 
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CHATER III. 
THE SOUL OF A MONOMANIAC 
ITH a brisk and springy step, 
Cuthbert Vanardy walked up and 
down murky and _ crooked streets 
swarming with squatty housewives and 
dirty children. After losing his way 
several times he finally stopped before 
a basement entrance near the corner 
where West Twelfth Street performs 
the acrobatic feat of crossing West 
Fourth. After a glance at the num- 
ber above the door, he walked down the 
steps and knocked. 

The door was opened by a lanky and 
slightly bent man whose wooden face 
broke into a grin as he recognized his 
visitor, 

“Ah, it is Meester Vanardy!” he 
chortled in a gritty foreign accent. 


“Hello, Lindquist,” said the Gray 

Phantom, entering the large, square 
, 8 

room whose furnishings and _ topsy- 


turvy aspect suggested a mechanic’s lab- 
oratory. “Hope I’m not intruding?” 

“Intruding! How funny! Let me 
give you something to drink.” He 
fumbled in a cupboard and pfoduced a 
bottle. “This Swedish punch is excel- 
lent, I can assure you.” 

Vanardy sipped the sirupy concoction 
his host poured into a thin glass. “How 
is the revolution coming?” he inquired 
genially. 

“Ack!” Lindquist sighed heavily and 
made a gesture of despair. “The time 
is not yet—what do you say ?—mellow. 
And my invention is not yet perfected 
to the highest possible degree. But 
soon I will have it yoost right. And 
then—himlarna!” 

“Just what seems to be the matter 
with the invention?” inquired Vanardy 
casually, shaking his liqueur glass. 

“It is yoost a minor detail, and yet I 
seem not able to work it out. Yoost 
think! I, a graduate of Sorbonne and 
the Stockholm Technical Institute, am 
vanquished by a trifling problem in 


mechanics. But it will not be for long. 
Soon, thanks to you, the difficulty will 
be solved, and then ? 

Lindquist peered ceilingward, a fiery 
gleam electrifying his pale-blue eyes. 

“Yes, and then?” prompted the Gray 
Phantom 

“Ack! Then I take my invention to 
Europe and organize a little band of 
faithful followers. There will be no 
more wars, no more inyoostice, no more 
militarism or scheming diplomacy. 
With my invention, we can compel 
every king and emperor to do as we 
It will be easier and less bloody 
You un- 





wish, 
than revolution by violence. 
derstand, Mr. Vanardy.” 

A patient grin hovering about his 
lips, the Gray Phantom inclined his 
head. 

“It will be magnificent!’ continued 
the inventor wistfully. ‘With one of 
my rubber collars fastened around the 
neck of each emperor, king, statesman 
and high military officer, we will rule 
the world. They will do as we say, for 
they think more of their lives than they 
do of their titles and their power. 
Think of it! A little rubber collar in- 
vented by me, Ragnar Lindquist, will 
accomplish it all. It is—it is harligt!” 

“Undoubtedly,” Vanardy, 
knowing that on the subject he was dis- 
cussing the inventor’s mind was as 
twisted as were the streets in his neigh- 
borhood. The Gray Phantom had met 
Lindquist several years before and had 
soon taken a keen interest in the inven- 
tion in which he was working. The 
faculties were 
sound enough, though his conception of 


lities of his 


agreed 


Swede’s mechanical 





the possil invention was 





wildly distorted. It had occurred to 


Vanardy that some day he might be 
able to put the rubber collars to a prac- 
tical use, and he had encouraged the in- 
ventor in divers ways, including fre- 
quent remittances of money. 

“But just what is the matter with 
the contrivance?” he asked 
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Lindquist opened a trunk, took out a 
tube-shaped piece of rubber a little over 
a foot long and about an inch in di- 
ameter, and wound it about his neck. 
A hectic glow crept into his gnarled 
face, and the china-blue eyes flashed. 

“It isn’t loaded now,” he explained, 
“but a charge of fulminate of mercury 
will make it one of the most dreadful 
ents of death ever invented. Put 
around the neck of an insolent ruler, he 
will soon become as meek as a little 
lamb. He will feel the rubber tighten 
by slow—very slow—degrees, and soon 
he will begin to choke. He cannot re- 
move it, for any violence done to it will 
discharge the fulminate. Magnificent, 
is it not?” 

“A very nifty little device, 
Vanardy thoughtfully. 

“It is better than killing 
right,” continued the inventor ecstatic 
ally, “for a dead man cannot do as you 
tell him to. He will be in an agreeable 
mood as soon as he begins to feel him- 
self strangling. He will do just as I, 

Lindquist, tells him, for he 
that refusal will mean certain 


« 


” admitted 


him out- 


Ragnar 
knows 
death.” 

“But you said there was something 
wrong with it,” Vanardy reminded 
him. 

“Ack, yah!” The light of exultation 
died out of the inventor’s eyes. “But it 
is only a matter of the exact application 
of Hooke’s law. At present the collar 
works very well for short periods, but 
| have not been able to adjust it exactly 
for longer periods. It sometimes con- 
tracts too rapidly, and then there is 
danger that the wearer will die before 
he has had time to carry out orders.” 

“T see,” murmured Vanardy, who on 
several previous occasions had been re- 
galed with descriptions of the invention. 
“For just how long a time can you keep 
the éollar under absolute control ?” 

“Two days—possibly three.” 

“That suits my purpose exactly. I 


want to rent about forty of them, Lind- 
quist. Forty-four, to be exact.” 

The inventor’s eyes opened wide. 

“And I will pay generous rental,” 
added the Phantom quickly. “Say 
about a thousand dollars for each collar. 
With forty thousand in your jeans, you 
can get a decent place to live, eat a 
nourishing meal once in a while, and 
spend the rest of your days plotting the 
downfall of kings and emperors. Can 
you imagine a more delightful exist- 
ence?” 

“Kors!” Lindquist peered narrowly 
at his visitor, then his face wrinkled 
into a grin. “I comprehend,” he 
clared with a cackling laugh. “You are 
about to engage in one of your stupen- 
dous adventures, Meester Vanardy. 
That is what you want my collars for.” 
‘Exacily,” admitted the Phantom. 
The inventor, marvelously shrewd in 
certain ways despite his hallucination, 
had long suspected the secret of 
Vanardy’s life, and the latter had made 
no effor’ to deceive him. He knew that 
Lindquist was too absorbed in his cata- 
clysmic scheme to give much heed to 
minor questions of right and wrong. 
“Is it a bargain?” he added. 


The 


de- 


inventor reflected for several 
moments. “You have been my good 
friend,” he declared at last, “and | 
could not refuse you anything, not even 
this. But—— 

“Oh, I shall know how to handle the 
things,” interrupted Vanardy. “You 
have told me enough about the mechan 
ism to give me a pretty fair under 
standing of it, and I promise faithfully 
not to kill off any of your kings and em 


perors. I leave them to you.” 

“Then the collars are yours whenever 
you want them,” announced Lindquist. 
“You will have to give me the measure- 
ments so that I can adjust the lengths.” 

“T’ll have the measurements for you 
inside a week,” promised Vanardy. He 
squinted fascinatedly at the tube of rub- 
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ber as Lindquist removed it from his 
neck. 

“Queer what a lot of things a piece of 
mechanism like that can accomplish,” 
he murmured musingly. 

“Mechanism!” ejaculated Lindquist, 
laughing whimsically. “You call it a 
mechanism when my own soul and my 
own heartbeats have gone into the mak- 
ing of it! TFourteen years | have been 
at work on it, and you see in it nothing 
but a contrivance of steel and rubber. 
\h, my friend, this thing is a part of 
me.” 

He slapped his chest and again his 
eyes flashed with a deep, devouring fire. 

“Granted,” said Vanardy, stepping 
toward the door. “Just watch the 
newspapers, and you'll be surprised to 
see how I’m turning your soul and 
heartbeats to a practical purpose.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PHANTOM’S THREAT. 
HIS is great luck!” exclaimed Pel- 
lington as he ran into Cuthbert 
Vanardy outside the Copeley-Claren- 
don in Bostburg one evening several 
days later. “I was just cursing the 
prospect of a lonely dinner. Be a good 
sport and join me.” 

“Gladly,” was Vanardy’s prompt re- 
ply. As they proceeded to the dining 
room, he saw a wary glint in his friend’s 
eye and noticed a hint of preoccupation 


in the rubicund countenance. 


“What brings you to Bostburg?” in- 
quired the detective when they had or- 
“T came here to consult a specialist 


said Vanardy, uttering 
a half-truth, for his eyes had been 
troubling him a little for several years. 
“I've always had a horror of | 
blind, and I understand Doctor Bal- 
linger of Bostburg is regarded as the 
most skillful oculist in America. What 
are you doing here?” 

The detective smiled 


about my eyes,” 


mirthfully. 


Without speaking, he took a paper from 
his pocket and passed it across the table, 
watching Vanardy narrowly as the lat- 
ter’s eyes ran over the typewritten 
lines : 


Dear Sir: I take great pleasure in in- 
forming you that on the sixth day of next 
month the following establishments, all of 
which I understand to be clients of your 
agency, will be robbed by my organization: 

Schindler & Co., jewelers; the First Na- 
tional Bank of Bostburg, the Merchants’ 
Bank, the Eastern Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany, the Second National Bank, the Steel 
Exchange National Bank, Havenor’s jewelry 
store, and the Interstate Banking Corpora- 
tion. Yours very truly, 

THE Gray PHANTOM 


“Whew!” exclaimed Vanardy, pre- 
tending to be examining the hand- 


writing and the quality of the paper. 
“The Phantom seems to be coming back 
with a vengeance. Have you the en- 
velope ?” 

“I have, but it doesn’t tell anything. 
The address is typewritten, of course, 
and the cancellation stamp shows that 
the letter was mailed at the central post 
office. Fach of the eight organizations 
mentioned has received a communica- 
tion of substantially the same nature.” 

Vanardy returned the letter. “I 
didn’t know the Gray Phantom ever 
stooped to such tawdry melodrama,” he 
remarked. 

The detective smiled wryly. “From 
what I’ve heard of the gentleman, | 
gather he never does anything without 
What do you ma 
omebody’s vapid joke, 
” 


a good reason. ke of 


the letter? Is it 
i a genuine threat? 


‘What do you think?” 


or 1S 

“T think it’s genuine,” declared Pel- 
lington without hesitation. For a frac- 
tion of a second their eyes met, then 
each attacked his soup. 

“Why?” asked Vanardy. 

“Because a joker would have striven 
for at least a semblance of plausibility. 
Instead of threatening to rob six of the 
largest banks and the two biggest jew- 
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elry stores in Bostburg, he would have 
confined himself either to Schindler’s 
alone, or to one or two of the banks. 
The very preposterousness of the letter 
is proof to my mind that the Gray 
Phantom wrote it. But,” he added with 
a chuckle, “it’s possible that the Gray 
Phantom is joking.” 

“T never knew him to indulge in 
empty pleasantries of that kind,” mur- 
mured Vanardy. “He usually means 
business.” 


“True,’ admitted the detective 
thoughtfully. “Just the same, I can 


hardly believe he was serious when he 
wrote this letter; or, if he was serious, 
something must have happened to his 
mental machinery. Why, man, he 
threatens to do the physically impos- 


sible! He might just as well try to kid- 
nap the man in the moon. Suppose he 
and his gang walk into Schindler’s 


jewelry store, hold up the men behind 
the counters at the point of their guns, 
and proceed to rake the stuff in the 
show cases into their bags. How far 
would they get? In a few seconds the 
store detectives would be pouncing on 
them. Ina few minutes from twenty to 
thirty of my men would be rushing over 
from the branch Within five 
minutes police reserves would be closing 
in from all directions. Where would 
Mr. Gray Phantom and his crowd be 
at?” 
“The letter doesn’t say it is to be a 
daylight robbery,” suggested Vanardy. 
“Very well, suppose they try to pull 
off the job at night. What would hap- 
pen? In the first place, they wouldn’t 
be able to get through the doors or 
windows, for the alarms 
would call my men to the scene before 
they could make so much as a scratch 
on the doors or walls. If, by a miracle, 
they did get inside the building, they 
would be confronted with the best and 
strongest safes in the world—safes that 
absolutely and proof 
any contrivance criminal 


office. 


automatic 


are 
against 


positively 
the 


mind ever invented. But suppose that, 
by another miracle, they did tap the 
safes, how far would they get with the 
stuff, the building would be surrounded 
and policemen and private detectives 
rushing up from every direction? 
And, mind you, Schindler’s is only one 
place, and they propose to rob eight. 
Why, it’s—it’s ‘ 

Words failing him,  Pellington 
laughed derisively, but Vanardy saw 
that the famous detective was not en- 
tirely at ease. He impressed him as a 
man who fears something that his 
reason rejects as absurdly impossible. 
Evidently he had been talking solely to 
allay vague but tormenting misgivings. 

“Then,” said Vanardy casually, “I 
take it that you mean to ignore the 
letter, since the thing the Phantom in- 
tends to do is physically impossible?” 

The detective scowled. “I should 
laugh at it if any one but the Gray 
Phantom had written it.” 

“You have in mind, I suppose, the 
Phantom’s reputation for doing the so- 
called impossible ?” 

Pellington nodded. ‘Only this thing 
is a million times more impossible, if 
there are degrees of impossibilty, than 
anything he has ever done before. He 
can’t get away with it, of course, but 
the mere fact that he intends to try is 
somewhat disquieting.” 

“The other day,” reminded Vanardy, 
grinning, “you were wishing that he 
would honor one of the establishments 
under your protection with a visit.” 

“T know i growled the detective 
good-naturedly, “but I had no idea he 
was going to hog it all. If he had been 
modest enough to confine his scheming 
two places, I shouldn’t ob 





= 
-_ 
iy, 


) 


to one o1 
ject.” 

“You ought to be pleased,” 
Vanardy. “If, as you say, he is buck- 
ing the impossible in trying to rob one 
place, to rob eight would be eight times 
as—ahem, By the way, 
going to do anything about it?” 


said 


impossible. 
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“My clients and I are going to dis- 
cuss the matter at a meeting Saturday 
afternoon in the directors’ room of the 
First National. Care to come with me? 
You may be able to give us some good 
suggestions.” 

Vanardy’s eyes narrowed for an in- 
stant, as if he thought there was some- 
thing strange about the detective’s sug- 
gestion. “I think I should enjoy it,” he 
declared the next moment. “‘Are you 
going to have anything to propose to 
the assembled dignitaries ?” 

“T don’t know. I intend to do a little 
thinking between now and Saturday. It 
strikes me, though, that, even if we 
take the threat seriously, there is noth- 
ing to do. Our protective measures are 
already perfect, and you can’t improve 
on perfection.” 

“That’s logical.” 

The detective offered Vanardy a 
cigar and helped himself to one, at the 
same moment giving his friend a look 
of fleeting amusement and perplexity. 

“There’s one phase of this matter that 
looks somewhat odd to me,” he mur- 
mured, a queer smile playing about his 
lips. “The other day, you and I were 
discussing the Gray Phantom and won- 
dering what had become of him. Half 
in fun and half in seriousness I sug- 
gested that the millions in the vaults of 
my Bostburg clients ought to appeal to 
his imagination. I think I mentioned 
the names of the clients.” 

“Ves, I believe you did 

anardy, and his figure underwent a 


arcely perceptible stiffening. 


,”’ drawled 


= 


“There were eight of them in all, 
continued the detective, drawing up his 
brows a little, 
Vanardy, are the very ones the 
Now, 
that a rather curious coincidence!” 

“Tt would seem so.” Vanardy, after 
a swift, rapierlike glance into his 
friend’s face, laughed easily. “I’m 
afraid I have been tattling like an old 
woman. What you said that day ap- 


“oand-those same eight 
an nose same eign, 
Gray 


Phantom proposes to rob. isn’t 


pealed to my imagination so strongly 
that I mentioned it to a friend or two.” 

Pellington pulled hard at his cigar. 
“And the friend or two must have told 
somebody else, and finally it must have 
reached the ears of the Gray Phantom. 
That would explain the coincidence. It 
would also suggest that the 
Gray Phantom is closer to us than we 
Isn’t that the way it looks to 


seem to 


realize. 
your” 

Vanardy ashed his cigar and nodded 
thoughtfully. 

“T’ll try to recollect to whom I 
repeated your remarks,” he promised. 
“Tf we could trace the progress of those 
remarks, we should eventually———” 
He broke off with a whimsical chuckle. 

“We should eventually find the Gray 
Phantom,” said Pellington, stroking his 
smoothly rounded chin. 


CHAPTER V. 
A FACE IN THE CROWD. 


[ATE the following afternoon, 
twenty-six men were gathered be- 
hind the plain board walls of the tem- 
porary headquarters which Liggett had 
selected and prepared immediately after 
his arrival in Bostburg. They were the 
Gray Phantom, his two lieutenants, and 
twenty-three men whom Liggett had 
picked for the task in accordance with 
the master criminal’s instructions. 
The Phantom, standing at a rough 
vriting desk in the center of the room, 


urveyed the gathering with a sharp 


7 1 .. ; . Tea 
ind keenly searching eye, subjecting 
each man in turn to an inexorable in- 


os | Les > tham all , yor] 
spection. rie Knew hem all by sieht, 


f 


and he recalled the 
They had been tested and found true in 
many a dangerous and difficult enter- 
prise, and so far Vanardy had never 
had reason to suspect the presence of 

traitor within his 
Nevertheless, he searched their 
for the slightest sign of vacillation or 
faithlessness, and he prided himself 


organization. 


faces 
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upon being a keen physiognomist. His 
band had not been active for several 
months, and in the meantime some of 
the individuals had proceeded on their 
own responsibility, and there was a pos 
sibility that one or more of them had 
weakened in their loyalty to him. 

They were a motley collection, and 
each one would have afforded an in- 
teresting study for a criminologist, but 
at length the Gray Phantom felt satis- 
fied that Liggett had made a wise selec- 


tion. Each of the twenty-three met his 

iercing gaze squarely and_ without 
ob oD » 

flinching, and none of them showed 


the faintest symptom of a renegade 


ature. Iie was about to proceed with 
the business of the evening when, with- 
out apparent reason, his eyes reverted 
to one of the faces in the crowd. 

It was that of a lank 
man of about thirty, with light-yellow 
hair, small and restlessly darting eyes, 
a muddied and a_ long 
mouth that drooped a little at the cor- 

i that he had a 


a lanky, loose-jointed 


complexion, 
ners. Vanardy noticec 
habit of frequently moistening his lips 
with his tongue, but he could see noth- 
ing of a disquieting nature about the 
man’s appearance, wondered 
what had prompted him to give the fel- 
His intuitive sus 


and he 


low a second glance. 
picion was not quieted, however, by 
the circumstance that the man seemed 
relieved the moment Vanardy ceased 
gazing directly at him. 

“Winkle-—Harry Winkle,” he rumi- 
nated, recalling the man’s name. 
Surely, there was no reason why he 
should suspect him. [le remembered 
now that Winkle had always proved 
efficient, reliable and quick-witted, and 
he was almost his mo- 
mentary suspicion had been unfounded. 
ile removed the lid from a box standing 
beside the desk 

“Men,” he began, speaking in low but 
incisive accents, “Liggett has given you 


some idea of what I want you for?” 


The men replied in the affirmative. 


convinced that 
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“This is the biggest thing we have 
tackled yet, and you will receive ten 
thousand dollars each if we succeed.” 

Murmurs of approval and gratified 
grins greeted the announcement. The 
Gray Phantom, tense-faced, eyes glit 
tering behind lids, his lean 

1 


figure drawn up to its full height, re- 


narrow 


garded them gravely. 

“We must have a perfect understand- 
ing,” 
enormous that noboc 
attempting it before. 
be afraid of it because of its size. 
will succeed if each one of you does 
We will pull off something 


he continued ‘This job is so 


ly ever dreamed of 
But you need not 


i 
\\ ec 


his part. 


that will rock the whole continent. 
But, now more than ever before, I've 


got to be absolutely sure of you. I 
can't afford to take chances on treach- 
ery or double crossing in this matter. 
Yes, I know,” he added quickly as low 
mutterings of protest rose, “you have 
always played fair and square with me 
in the past, but this job is so colossal 
that | must be you. 
That’s the i’m talking to you 
like this. 

He leaned table, 
magnetic, ash-gray eyes seemed to bore 
into each 


doubly sure of 
reason 
Listen.” 
over the and the 
face in turn. 


“T’m giving you fair warning,” he 


went on, emphasizing each word. “If 
I catch a traitor among you, I'll tear 
him to pieces. [’ll kill him as I would 


You get that? If 


> 


a poisonous snake. 
there’s one among you who feels the 
least inclination to play me false, iet 
him walk out promise he 
shan’t be molested, and I won’t hold 11 
against him. But if I catch him in any 
crooked move later on, Heaven have 
mercy on him!” 

His narrow, stabbing eyes swept the 


now. | 


group, resting on Winkle a fraction of 
a second longer than on the others. No 
one stirred. The expressions on their 
faces ranged from stolid indifference 


to amusement and faint resentment. 
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Suddenly Winkle laughed shortly. 
“Are we likely to double cross you,” 
with ten thousand dollars in sight?” he 
asked sarcastically. 

“T think not, but I have to be sure. 
Now that we understand one another, 
we'll get down to business. This is 
Thursday. The big stunt is scheduled 
to come off on the sixth, and that means 
when the clock strikes twelve Sunday 
night. The twelfth stroke will be our 
signal to start. In the meantime, there 
are one or two things that have to be 
attended to. Wade, did you get the 
four monkeys? 

“T did,” replied 
“They’re caged up 

“What about the 
and the trucks?” 


Wade, 
the next 
sight-seeing cars 


grinning. 
room.” 


‘All arranged. 
“Good.” The Phantom — stooped 
quickly and took a long slender object 


Remov- 
and tis 
thick, 


from the box beside the desk. 
ing several layers of 
sue paper, he exhibited a 
shaped strip of rubber 
one Lindquist had shown him. 
of small indentations extended f 
one end to the other, and a tag 


excelsior 
tube- 
resembling the 
A series 
rom 
was 


wd 4] en a - : 
affixed to the center of the strip. As 


he bent the two ends t together, the ob- 
ject resembled a miniature bicycle ra 

“T want you to watch me carefully,” 
he told the gaping group. 


and tie, then, 
strip gingerly and 


to exert 


Ile removed collar 


handling the rubber 
taking care not undue pressure 
on it, he looped it 

“Nifty looking 
gested. “IT have just received forty- 
four of these from a friend of mine in 
New York, and as it isn’t quite safe to 
have them all in one place, [ am going 
to distribute them among you. 
I am going to reserve 
then ask twenty 
two each, and I'll find 
to do for the rest of you. 
carefully.” 

He pointed to the 

2D ps 


about his neck. 


collar, eh?” he sug- 


That is, 
four for the mon- 
of you to take 
something else 


Now 


keys, 
listen 


rubber collar 


around his neck. “Don’t ask me to ex- 
plain the purpose of these contrivances 
just now, for I haven’t time. You see 
this tag. There’s a similar tag on each 
of the forty collars, and there’s a name 
on each tag. The names are those of 
prominent citizens of Bostburg. A few 
of you have been busy for several days 
ascertaining the sizes of these men’s 
A smile of amusement flitted 
across his face. “Now, twenty of you 
step forward and help yourself to two 
collars apiece.” 


a8 ae 
necks, 


The men crowded forward, with per- 
plexed mutterings and curious glances 
at the He could not 
tell whether it ccidental or 
whether the man intentionally remained 
in the background, but he noticed that 
Winkle was not one of the twenty 
made the 


vague feeling of relief. 


Gray Phantom. 


Was a 


who 
took collars. He observation 
with a 

“Brackett,” he said, 
of the men, “what names 


draw: 


one 
did you 


singling out 


Amidan,” reported 


the man addressed, after a glance at the 


“Forrester and 


tags affixed to his two collars. 
Brackett,” re- 
“Those 


chief of the 


“You're a lucky cuss, 


marked the Gray Phantom. 


men are, respectively, the 


Bostburg police department and the 


president of the [astern Title and 
Mortgage Company. LDetween now 
and to-morrow night, you will put in 


your time finding out at what hour these 
men are in the habit of going to bed, in 

their their bed- 
at is the best 
| guest to gain en- 


night. 


what part of houses 


rooms are located, and wh 


way for an uninvite 





trance to their houses at 


follow me?” 
and per 


“| underst fectly.” 


1e 
it 


“To-morrow night,” continued t 


‘ 


Phantom, “you will call on your two 


njen without the formality of ringing 
the doorbell, administer just enough 
chloroform to make sure that you do 


not disturb their slumbers, and then 
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affix a rubber collar to the neck of each 
man.” 

Puzzled exclamations and bewildered 
glances followed the Gray Phantom’s 
instructions, 

“You must handle the collars very 
carefully,” Vanardy went on, “for if you 
don’t you are apt to be blown to pieces. 
When you have adjusted them, you 
must remove and destroy the 
Then you will pin one of these sheets 
to the bedcover, as close to the man’s 
eyes as possible, so that he will be sure 
to see it the moment he wakes up.” 


tags. 


As he spoke, Vanardy took a stack 
of typewritten sheets from the desk 
drawer and handed two of them to each 
of the twenty men. 

“The rest of you,” he added, “will 
proceed exactly in the same manner 
as I have just explained to Brackett. 
The procedure is identical in each 
case. You must use your wits and 
guard against making slips. You know 
my rule—there must be no violence of 
any kind. If you get into a tight cor- 
ner, use your brains to get out of it. 
Whatever you do, don’t handle the col- 
lars roughly, and don’t leave them any- 
where except around the necks of the 
men they are intended for. That’s all, 
men. You will report to Liggett and 
Wade for further instructions.” 

As they filed out, the men nodded 
respectfully at the tall, lean figure 
standing at the desk. No questions 
were asked, for they knew from long 
experience that, no matter how erratic 
the Phantom’s orders might seem, he 
always knew what he was about. 

Winkle was one of the last to leave 
the room, and Vanardy scrutinized him 
out of narrowing eyes as he passed the 
desk. He walked with a shambling 
gait, his lips compressed into a queer, 
twisted grin, and his eyes were fixed on 
the floor. 

“That fellow will bear watching,” 
mumbled the Gray Phantom. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE STOOL PIGEON. 


ONDER what the fellow is up to?” 

the Gray Phantom asked himself. 

For three hours he had been follow- 
ing a shambling, loose-jointed, shifty- 
eyed figure who, without apparent des- 
tination in view, had been shuffling up 


and down the wide and _ brilliantly 
lighted streets, occasionally passing 


through the swinging rattan doors of a 
saloon and sidling up to the bar for a 
stimulant. The man’s movements sug- 
gested furtiveness, and perhaps also 
hesitancy, for it was the Phantom’s im- 
pression that his quarry was trying to 
make up his mind about something. 

The quarry was Harry Winkle. The 
Phantom was a keen judge of - faces, 
and he knew that his distrust of Winkle 
was more than an idle fancy. Almost 
convinced that the man was bent on 
mischief, he had taken up his trail 
shortly after leaving the temporary 
headquarters of the organization, and 
Winkle’s zigzagging course and sly mo- 
tions had strengthened his suspicion. 

Darkness had fallen like a moist pall 
over Bostburg, and as the streets were 
choked with theater crowds he had little 
difficulty in shadowing Winkle without 
attracting the latter’s notice. The 
Phantom had been sauntering along at a 
leisurely gait, comfortably smoking an 
excellent cigar and giving the appear- 
ance of one who is out for an evening 
stroll, when of a sudden the man he 
was following slunk into a doorway and 
began to ascend a flight of stairs. 
Vanardy looked up, noticed that there 
was a light in the corner window of the 
second floor, and that the legend “The 
Pellington Detective Service” was in- 
scribed on the pane. 

“H’m!” he mumbled. “Friend 
lington seems to be keeping late hours. 
It would be interesting to know what 
kind of business Winkle has to transact 
with him.” 


Pel- 
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He flung away his cigar, waited a 
few moments, then slowly mounted the 
stairs and walked down the corridor 
until he reached the doors to the Pel- 
lington offices. There was a reddish 
glow on the frosted glass of the door 
marked “Private,” but the one labeled 
“Entrance” was dark. After listening 
for a little in front of the latter, he tried 
the lock and opened it a crack. A low 
hum of voices, evidently coming trom 
the private office, reached his ears. 

Opening the door a little more, he 
stepped silently through and closed it 
behind him. The door connecting the 
two offices stood partly ajar, and the 
Phantom tiptoed across the floor and 
took up a position where he could peep 
between the door and the jamb. P 
ently he heard Pellington’s voice. 

“You'll have to come clean, Harry, 
the detective was saying, his tone edged 
with a trace of loathing that might have 
been inspired either by the man he was 
addressing or by the subject under dis- 
cussion, ‘What do you know that you 
think will interest me?” 

The other gave a 
laugh, and the Phantom set his 
belligerently as he listened. 

“\Vhat have I got?” echoed Winkle 
triumphantly. “Why, it’s the biggest 
thing there ever was. Nothing more 
or less than a bank robbery amounting 
to more millions than I’ve got fingers 
and toes.” 

“Indeed ?” 
indifferently. 

\ grim and cruel smile flitted about 
Phantom’s lips. He knew 
now that his instinctive antipathy to 
Winkle had been well founded. 
few words he had already heard were 
enough to convince him that the man 
was the lowest and most despicable of 
human wretches—a stool pigeon. He 
felt no surprise at the discovery, noth- 
ing but a sense of sardonic gratification 
at the thought that his first impression 
of the man had been correct. Tor a 


res- 


” 


short, gloating 


jaw 


murmured the detective 


he Gray 


The 


moment he thought it strange that Pel- 
lington should have dealings with such 
a creature, but he knew that all detec- 
tives look upon stool pigeons as neces- 
sary evils. 

“Indeed?” mimicked Winkle. “Is 
that all you have to say when I give you 
a straight tip on the biggest bank rob- 
bery ever attempted? Well, let me tell 
you one thing more and see if it don’t 
make you sit up and take notice. 
They’re going to touch eight joints here 
in Bostburg, and every one of them is 
a customer of yours.” 

“Indeed?” said Pellington again, this 
time 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered!” growled thie 
stool pigeon disgustedly. “I’m tipping 
you off on the biggest thing ever pulled 
in this country, and you sit there and 
say ‘Indeed? Think I’m _ kidding 
your” 

“No, | 


ee 


with strong sarcastic emphasis. 


don’t,” declared Pellington 


evenly, “But if you expect to interest 


ne, you must tell me something I don’t 
already know. I happen to be informed 
in regard to the Gray Phantom’s plans.” 
“Huh!” 


crack, the 


Peering through the narrow 
saw a crestfallen 


face, “Who 


Phantom 
Winkle’s sallow 
wised you?” 

“The Gray Phantom himself. He 
was kind enough to send me a letter 
warning me of his intentions.” 


look in 


There came a pause, and Vanardy en- 


joyed the dismay written on the stool 
pigeon’s face. Wade and Liggett were 
the only members of the organization 


art ] j 
WiiO Dad 


been told of his intention to 
his prospective victims. 





“Just like the Phantom to do a crazy 
ike that!’ muttered Winkle dis- 
“But look he added 
hopefully, “the warning isn’t going to 
help you any, unless you prevent the 
robbery.” 

“Come, come, man,” spoke Pellington 
impatiently. “Tell me what you have 
and what you want. Then 


think 
here,’ 


to offe: 
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clear out. I’m not particularly fond of 

your company.” 
“All right, boss. 

short and sweet.” 


I'll hand it to you 
Winkle lowered Hits 
voice to an exulting murmur, but 
Vanardy could still hear plainly. 
“What will you give me if I tell you 
who the Gray Phantom is?” 

Vanardy, his lips twisted into a smile 
that would have terror to the 
stool pigeon’s heart if ke had seen it, 
leaned closer toward the crack. 

The detective appeared to be med- 
itating. He rocked slowly in his swivel 
chair, his usually good-humored face 
wrinkled into a scowl. 

“No chicken feed this time,’ added 
Winkle tensely. “A tip like this is 
worth real coin. The Gray Phantom is 
the biggest crook out of captivity, and 
you'll make some catch if you nab him. 
Besides, if you don’t get busy and put 
the links on him before Monday morn- 
ing, it’s going to cost your customers a 


struck 


good many millions. How much, 
boss ?” 
“This is getting interesting,’ mused 


Vanardy. “I wonder how much friend 
Pellington is willing to pay for me. 
He'll probably bid high, and I'll be 
hanged if I blame him!” 

“What’s your price?’ demanded the 
detective in contemptuous tones. 

“Twenty-five thousand,’ was Win- 
kle’s prompt reply. “That’s dirt cheap, 
too, for if you don’t grab him quick, he 
is going to cost your people more than 
twenty-five millions.” 

Pellington chuckled. “I don’t hap- 
pen to have anything like twenty-five 
thousand on me at present. Besides, 
isn’t your price a bit steep?” 

“It’s only a small per cent of what 
the Phanton is going to cost you unless 
you stop him,” argued Winkle impres- 
sively. “It’s piker’s wages when you 
look at it that way. Why, if you cap- 
ture the Phanton, it’ll be worth twenty- 
five thousand to you in advertising 
alone.” 


admitted the detective in 
“The Phantom would be 


” 
). 


“True, 
queer tones. 
quite a feather in my caj{ 

Vanardy peered again through the 
narrow opening. Pellington’s face was 
in profile, and he was twiddling his 
fingers across his waistcoat. His lips 
were compressed into a thin line and he 
was looking narrowly and with evident 
loathing at the stool pigeon. 

“So,” he added in low tones, as if 
talking to himself rather than his 
visitor, “you’re selling out the Gray 
Phantom. I never guessed that you 
were a member of his organization. 
How long have you been with him?” 

“About seven years.” 

“H’m. I always understood the 
Gray Phantom’s men were absolutely 
loyal to him.” 

“Every man has his price, 
Winkle stolidly. 

The detective’s scowl deepened. 
“And yours is twenty-five thousand, 
eh? I suppose that’s more than you'll 
get out of the Phantom if he puts over 
these robberies ?” 

“The Phantom is always pretty lib- 
eral when it ocmes to the divvy-up. 
You can afford to pay me the twenty- 
five thousand. Look at the risks I’m 
running. If the Phantom catches me 
at this, he’ll—he’ll tear me to pieces.” 
Winkle spoke the last words in shaky 
tones and looked about him nervously ; 
then added: “I want to go away from 
here and live straight. That’s why I’m 
doing this. The gang’s going to split 
up after this job, anyway. 
be the Phantom’s last touch.” 

A pause followed. Vanardy’s fingers 
opened and closed spasmodically, and 
his face bore a look of tigerish ferocity. 

“You forget,” said Pellington, “that 
it isn’t enough for me to learn the Gray 
Phantom’s identity. I can’t arrest him 
without evidence.” 

“T’ll testify against him.” 

“You!? The detective laughed con- 
temptuously. “You ought to know what 


” declared 


It’s going to 

















a stool pigeon’s testimony amounts to, 
Less than that!” He snapped his 
fingers. 

Winkle smiled, unimpressed by the 
other’s contempt. “But look here. The 
Phantom never missed fire yet. He'll 
put this thing over sure as death and 
taxes unless you queer his game. 
Well, you can’t queer his game unless 
you know who he is. That’s the first 
and main thing. After I’ve told you 
who the Phantom is, you can go ahead 
and dig up your own evidence.” 

“Are you dead sure you can tell me 
who the Phantom is?” asked Pellington 
casually. 

“Well, I guess yes,” Winkle answered 
“And, take tt from me, 
there'll be some stir when the news gets 


See? 


raucously. 


out. The papers will smear it all over 
their front pages. A lot of swell folks 
will throw fits. The Phantom has a 


lot of influential friends, and they all 
think he’s straight as a deacon. Maybe 
you know him yourself.” 

“Maybe I do.” said the detective in 
caused 


tones that Vanardy to peer 
more intently through the narrow open 
ing. Suddenly he remembered the 
rather pointed remarks dropped by 


Pellington at dinner several days be 
fore. At the time Vanardy had fan- 
cied that there was a trace of distrust 
in his friend’s attitude, but he had 
thought that his skillful verbal fencing 
had effectually quieted whatever suspi 
cions Pellington might have entertained 

He saw a twitching at the corners of 
the detective’s lips, and the next mo 
ment he started violently. 

“T wonder,” said the detective slowly, 
“whether the Gray Phantom’s initials 
aren't C. and V.” 


Vanardy heard the stool pigeon’s 
short, hoarse gasp, then Pellington’s 


>) 


amused laugh. 

“How did you get wise? 
Winkle dazedly. 

“T wasn’t really wise,” admitted Pel- 
lington. “I was only venturing a guess. 


exclaimed 
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So, Cuthbert Vanardy and the Gray 
Phantom are one, eh? Yes, Henry, I 
fancy the news would cause quite a stir 
if it got out. But, after all, you have 
nothing to tell me that J haven’t already 
guessed—certainly nothing that’s worth 
twenty-five thousand. Knowing that 
Cuthbert Vanardy is the Gray Phantom 
is altogether different from being able 
to prove it. Having no evidence, there’s 
nothing we can do.” 

“Well, it isn’t my funeral,” declared 
Winkle surlily. 

“Have you anything to suggest ?” 

“T know what I’d do if I was in your 
place. I'd put the Phantom where he 
wouldn’t be able to pull off that job. Ti 
I couldn’t do it legally, I’d do it legally 
See?” 

“In plain words, you would kidnap 
him?” 

“You struck it.” 

“And I take it you would be perfectly 
willing to do the work if we paid you 


enough. But kidnaping is too rough, 
and you mustn’t forget that I have 
nothing but your word for it that 


Vanardy is the Gray Phantom.” 

“You don’t think [’d give you a bum 
steer?” 

“We won't discuss that phase of the 
matter. It’s just possible, though, that 
you are able to tell me something for 
which | would be willing to pay. I 
haven't the least idea that this wild plan 
of the Phantom’s is going to succeed 
but I’m curious to know just how he 
intends to manage it. Can you tell me 
that?” 

Vanardy saw Winkle wag his head. 
“All I know is that his plan has some- 
thing to do with monkeys and rubber 
collars.” 

“Monkeys and rub 
tective broke off dazedly. 
be humorous, Henry ?” 

“|’m giving you the straight dope— 
as much as I know of it. The Phantom 
never tells us the fine points. He just 
sends us out on a lot of crazy stunts that 


? ‘Tne de 


“Trying to 
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we don’t see the meaning of till the 
job’s done. I’ve been trying to figure 
out the why of the monkeys and the 
rubber collars, but I’m stumped.” 

“You mean to say the Gray Phantom 
never discusses the details of his plans 
with any one?” 

“Sometimes he talks them over with 
Ligg—with his two lootenants, as he 
calls them, but never with the rest of 
us.” 

“H’m. Where does he hold his con 
ferences with these two lieutenants of 
his?” 

“See here, I ain’t going to tell you 
any more till you show me whether 
you’re going to do the right thing by 
me.” 

“You haven’t told me much that I 
didn’t already know or suspect,” de- 
clared Pellington coldly. “What good 
does it do me to know that rubber col- 
lars and monkeys figure in the Phan- 
tom’s scheme, when I haven't the least 
idea how he means to use them? And 
don’t forget that your word isn’t at par 
with me. There’s just one thing you 
may be able to do for me. Know how 
to install a dictagraph ?” 

“T’ve put in several os them. I get 
you, all right. You want one of them 
dictagraphs put in the Gray Phantom’s 
headquarters so you can listen in when 
he talks over his plan with his loo- 
tenants. Well, you'll have to show me 
the color of your money first. I’d be 
cutting a fine figure queering the Phan 
tom’s game till I know whether I’m 
going to get my bit out of you. I’d be 
out at both ends.” 

“Feel pretty sure the Phantom is 
going to get away with this crazy stunt, 
do you?” 

“He will unless you make it worth 
my while to queer his game. The 
Phantom never turned up a_ flivver 
yet.” 

Pellington laughed contemptuously. 
“You’re a sorry specimen of an amateur 
bluffer, Harry. If you felt so sure the 


Phantom is going to succeed, you 
wouldn’t come to me and bet a sure 
thing against an uncertain one. It isn’t 
human nature to do that. Either you 
aren’t as sure of the Phantom’s success 
as you pretend to be, or else the Phan- 
tom is getting ready to kick you out. I 
have a suspicion that’s it. The Phan- 
tom is getting wise to you, and you 
know it, and that’s why you came here 
to-night. Isn’t it so?” he added sharply. 

The stool pigeon’s shoulders jerked 
up, then down. He gave a cackling 
laugh. ‘‘He—he looked at me a kind of 
queer to-night—that’s all,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Thought so,” said the detective. 
“He looked right through you, didn’t 
he? And so you came here trying to 
pry twenty-five thousand out of me, 
using the Phantom as a lever. Nifty 
idea, but it won’t work, Harry. Sup- 
pose the Phantom should find out that 
you have been honoring me with a visit 
to-night.” 

Winkle swayed on wabbly legs. “You 
—you won't tell him?” he stuttered. 

Pellington shrugged disgustedly. “I’m 
going to tell you something,” he de- 
clared curtly. “It’s worth exactly five 
hundred dollars to me to kuow what is 
being said at the Phantom’s headquar- 
ters. If you can arrange to put in a 
dictagraph and string a wire through 
to the adjoining building, I’ll do busi- 
ness with you. Think it over and 
report to me to-morrow. One thing 
more. Better lay off the hard stuff for 
a while.” 

“Oh, come off! A bracer now and 
then don’t——” 

“Get out!’ ordered  Pellington 
sharply. “You make me tired!” 

The stool pigeon moved a few steps 
toward the outer office, then stopped 
and turned again to the detective, and 
in the same instant the Phantom tiptoed 
to the door opening into the hall. 

“You—you won't tell the Phantom ?” 
asked Winkle in shivery tones just as 





Kot 












Vanardy opened the door and stepped 
into the corridor. 

“It depends,” he heard Pellington 
say. “Come around to-morrow after- 
noon.” 

Swiftly and noiselessly, Vanardy 
glided toward the stairs. As he reached 
the street, his lips were set ina thin 
and ominously mirthless smile. He 
chuckled metallically as he entered a 
telegraph seized a blank and 
wrote: 


office, 


RAGNAR LinpQuiIst, —— West Fourth 
Street, New York City: Rush an extra col- 
lar to reach me in morning at Copeley-Clar- 
endon. Size— 


He paused, eyes narrowing as if he 
were trying to make a close guess, then 
added, ‘about fourteen and a_ half 
inches.” 

He peered at what he had written, 
and suddenly a new idea seemed to 
flash through his mind. 

“Yes, why not?” he mumbled, tear- 
ing up the message and writing another: 

RAGNAR LINDQUIST, West lourth 
Street, New York City: Rush two extra 
collars to reach me in morning at Copeley- 
Clarendon. Sizes about fourteen and a half, 
and sixteen 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PHANTOM’S REVENGE 


HE cruel and mirthless smile was 
still hovering about his lips when 

the Phantom awoke the _ following 
morning in his room at the Copeley- 
He stepped into the bath 


room for a cold shower, rubbed his skin 


Clarendon. 


to a fine and healthy glow, and dressed 
with infinite care. He was a vastly dif- 
ferent man from the Cuthbert Vanardy 
who less than two weeks ago had con- 
fessed to Pellington that he had lost all 
interest in life. His entire body rip- 
pled and quivered with vitality, there 
was a steely glitter in his eyes, and he 
moved with the springiness and firm 
tread of a youth in his early twenties. 
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The rite of dressing finished, he 
stepped to the telephone, called the 
number of his temporary headquarters, 
and asked for Liggett. 

“All well?” he inquired after the 
lieutenant had answered. 

“In tiptop shape,” replied Liggett. 

“T want you to do something,” con- 
tinued the Phantom. “Get in touch 
with our men and have them all report 
at headquarters within two hours. All 
of them, yau understand. Can you do 
it? Good !” 

His face was dark and hard as he 
hung up the receiver. It was the first 
time in his career that he had had occa 
sion to deal with a traitor, and he did 
not relish the task. He did not doubt 
that Winkle would respond to Liggett’s 
summons, for the stool pigeon could not 
know that the Gray Phantom had proof 
of his treachery, and he was shrewd 
enough to realize that, by 
appear, he would only attfact suspicion 
to himself. 

\fter a leisurely breakfast, 


failing to 


Vanardy 
room and read the 
morning newspapers until a registered 
brought to him. He 
cautiously, 


returned to his 


package was 
opened it 
ous layers of wrapping, and finally un 
covered the two collars Lindquist had 
sent in response to his telegram. His 


removing numer- 


eyes glittered as he hid the longer one 
in the false bottom of his grip. 
placed a part of the wrapping around 


He re 


the shorter and put it into his pocket. 
Then he strolled over to his headquat 
ters, where the members of the organi- 
zation were already gathered. Glancing 
out of the tail of an eye, he saw that 
Winkle was standing far back on the 
outer fringe of the crowd. He searched 
the men’s faces for a sign of weakness 
but after a long and intensive scrutiny 
he was convinced that all but Winkle 
could be fully trusted. 

‘“T suppose the twenty of you who 
have collars did a little reconnoitering 
last night >’ he began. 
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Liggett, as spokesman for the twenty, 
reported that they had. 

“Good!” said the Phantom. ‘To- 
night you will place the collars in ac- 
cordance with the instructions I gave 
you yesterday. I don’t expect that you 
will be successful in every case, but I 
want you to do the best you can. When 
those collars are placed around the 
necks of the men they are intended for, 
it will be nearly all over but the shout- 
ing.” 

Murmurs of incredulity and per- 
plexity greeted the announcement. 

“Of course,” added the Phantom, 
smiling thinly, “you don’t understand 
how a big job like this can be accom- 
plished by decorating forty men with 
rubber collars. I'll explain presently. 
That isn’t what I called you here for, 
however.” The smile froze on his lips 
and a look of malignant scorn leaped in- 
to his face. ‘‘Men,” he declared in harsh 
accents, “there is a traitor among you.” 

His blazing eyes swept the room, and 
he saw one face turn pale. The others 
stared at him in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment. Then hoarse mutterings rose, 
and the men glanced suspiciously at one 
another. 

“Who is he?” demanded a sullen 
voice, and half a dozen others repeated 
the question. 

“You will know soon enough,” de- 
clared the Gray Phantom. He glanced 
obliquely at Winkle. The man’s face 
was chalk-white, and his lips trembled. 
“Before I tell you who he is, we must 
decide what is to be done with him.” 

“You told us last night,” some one 
reminded him, “that if you caught a 
traitor in this gang you would tear him 
to pieces. That suits me.” 

“Too good for him,” protested an- 
other. 

The Gray Phantom motioned them 
to silence. “I think I have something 


still better to suggest,” he declared, his 
voice shaky with rage and loathing. 
“My plan involves the sacrifice of life— 


perhaps several lives. It was the one 
thing I didn’t like about it, for as you 
know I have never, thus far, stooped 
to murder. I had made up my mind 
to kill one or more of the monkeys, since 
a monkey’s life would serve the purpose 
almost as well as a human life. But I 
didn’t like the idea of killing even a 
monkey. Now 

“Kill the traitor instead of one of the 
monkeys,” demanded some one in the 
crowd. 

“Exactly what I was about to sug- 
gest,” said the Gray Phantom. “In 
comparison with a traitor, a monkey is 
one of nature’s noblemen. A traitor de- 
serves a thousand slow deaths. He’s 
the lowest and most despicable thing in 
creation. What do you say?” 

“Kill him!” shouted a voice. 

“But don’t let him die too quickly,” 
demanded another. “Let him holler 
and wriggle for a while. It will do him 
good; serve him right, too. You gave 
him fair warning before you sent us out 
last night.” 

The Gray Phantom’s face was ter- 
rible. ‘Before our man dies,” he de- 
clared, “he will wish a thousand times 
that he had never been born. Don’t 
worry, men. His. death will be slow 
and horrible enough to suit the most 
vindictive of you.” 

He leaned over the table and fixed 
his burning gaze on Winkle’s face. 
The stool pigeon cowered, a greenish 
pallor was spreading over his face, and 
his features grimaced horribly. 

“Winkle, step forward!” ordered the 
Gray Phantom. 

A score of men, beastlike fury in 
their faces, sprang at the traitor as their 
leader spoke his name. As if urged on 
by a common impulse, they tore and 
scratched at the cowering stool pigeon, 
but a sharp command from Vanardy 
restrained their murderous frenzy. 
Winkle’s knees shook so violently that 
he was unable to move, and Wade 


















Gray 


gripped his arm and dragged him to the 
desk. 

“Winkle, where were you last night?” 
demanded the Gray Phantom. 

The traitor’s lips moved, but for sev- 


eral moments no word came. Finally 
he blurted out: 

“In bed, of course.” 

“Don’t lie!’ snarled the Phantom. 


“Didn't you try to sell out my organiza- 

tion to Pellington for twenty-five thou- 

sand dollars fr” 

surged forward, 

muttering maledictions, but 

Vanardy waved them back. 
“Pellington told you!” 


Winkle, who seemed on the verge of 


Again the crowd 


hideous 
gasped 


conapse, 

“No, Pellington hasn’t told me any- 
1 followed you to his office last 
night, and I heard every word. Now 
you're going to pay for your treachery. 
Wade, put the sneaking hyena in a chair 
and remove his collar.” 

The stocky lieutenant thrust the stool 
pigeon into a chair and tore the collar 
from his Numb with horror, 
Winkle made no resistance, but stared 

of protruding eyes. 
Vanardy took a from his 
pocket and gingerly unwrapped the rub- 
ber collar which Lindquist had sent 
him. He held it horizontally between 
his hands, a faint and cruel smile 
twitching his lips. 


“This is the forty-first collar,” he an- 


thing. 


neck. 


at Vanardy out 


] | package 


nounced, addressing the crowd and for 
the moment ignoring the stool pigeon. 
“It is exactly like those you are to dis- 
tribute to-night. I 
curious to know the meaning of it all. 


suppose you are 


I’m going to tell you now, because I 
want Winkle to know exactly what is 
going to happen to him.” 

The men edged a litile closer, staring 
in wonderment at the cylindrical object 
their leader was exhibiting. 


“A friend of mine spent fourteen 
years inventing this thing,” he ex- 


plained. “It isn’t perfect enough to suit 
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him yet, but perfect enough for our 
purpose. I have been cudgeling my 
brain for a long time trying to figure out 
how to put the device to a practical use, 
and I finally saw how I could employ 
it to advantage in the undertaking we 


are now engaged in.” 


“But I don’t see how,” mumbled 
Wade, bewilderedly scrutinizing the 
rubber collar. 

‘This little appliance,” continued 


Vanardy, “is made from the _ best, 
toughest and most elastic rubber in the 
world, and its natural properties have 
been intensified by a special treatment. 
Lindquist, my friend, has been experi- 
menting with it for a long time, and he 
knows exactly what it is good for, 
When slack, this collar is about thirteen 
inches long, but it is now stretched out 
to about fourteen and a half inches, and 
I think it just a snug fit for Winkle’s 
neck.” 

“Stretched out?” echoed Wade, step- 
ping a little closer and noticing that the 
collar was held slack between the Phan- 
tom’s hands. “I don’t see you stretch- 
ing.” 

“Don’t need to,” replied Vanardy. 
“With the exception of a fraction of an 
inch of solid rubber at each end, the 
thing is hollow, like a miniature bicycle 
tire. In the cavity is an iron spring 
which presses against a cushion at each 
end and holds the rubber in a state of 
Now watch me.” 

He darted forward and with a quick 


expansion 


and agile movement put the collar 
around Winkle’s neck. 


faintly as the two ends clasped. 


A click sounded 
The 
stool pigeon, taken by surprise, did not 
stir until it was too late to resist. Then 
he sprang from the chair and tore at 
the rubber collar. 

“Careful!” admonished the Phantom, 
thrusting him back in the chair. “T’ll 


detain you only a few minutes longer.” 

The man in the chair looked up with 
an expression of mingled hope and 
astonishment. 





“I thought you—you were going to 
kill me!” he stammered. 

The Phantom laughed. “You're al- 
ready a doomed man, Winkle. ‘That 
thing around your neck is going to kill 
you. I’m glad it fits tightly, since | had 
to guess at the size. I[’Jl allow you to 
depart after a while, because I know 
you will come back and beg me on your 
knees to take it off. I'll only laugh at 
you, but you will come back just the 
same. How does the collar feel?” 

The stool pigeon stared at the Phan- 
tom with The 
others looked with puzzled expressions 
at their leader. 

“Winkle is quite comfortable just at 
present,” remarked Vanardy with a dry 
chuckle. ‘He ought to be thankful for 
that iron spring inside the collar. If it 
wasn’t for that he would be gasping for 


terror-crazed eyes. 


breath this very moment, and I dare 
say his ugly map would turn a shade 
greener,” 


“T don’t quite get it,’ muttered \Vade, 
his frowning gaze flitting from Vanardy 
to the stool pigeon. 

“You disappoint me, Wade. Surely 
you see that if the spring should col 
lapse of a I 


en, or if something else 
should happen to it, Wink 


sud 
le would be 
wearing a thirteen-inch collar around a 
fourteen and a half-inch 


} a , —_ ° i1i » « al . 
rubber is very resilient and would re 


neck. 


bound if the spring should take a notion 
to shirk its duty. I’m afraid Winkle 
wouldn’t last long.” 

Wade nodded understandingly, but 
the next moment another puzzled look 
came to his face. “I see that, all right, 
but as long as the spring— 

“As long as the spring does its duty 
and keeps the rubber tube from con 
tracting, Winkle will suffer no discom- 
forts,’ interrupted Vanardy. “We 
must remember, though, that the spring 
is under great strain and may get tired. 
Presently it may strike for higher 


” 


wages and shorter hours.” 
The members of the band, as yet only 
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dimly understanding the meaning of the 
rubber collar, chuckled gleefully and 
strained their necks the better to ob- 
serve the terror written on the traitor’s 


see,’ elucidated Vanardy grimly 


“two physical forces are contending for 


supremacy in the tube that adorn: 
Winkl neck. The spring, being i1 
L state contraction, is trying to e 

pand. The rubber, being in a state of 
expansion, is trying to contract 
They're deadlocked just now, which is 
a lucky ig for Winkle. After a 

1° “f : . « 

while, however—perhaps in a few hours 
—one of them will begin to weaken, and 


it won't be the rubber. Did you men 


ever liear of Hooke’s law ?’ 


[he members peered blankly at their 


leade lwo or three of them snick 
ered dibly. 

You ought to read up on physics,” 
continued the Phantom. “According to 
Hooke’s law, an elastic object, such as 
the spring inside the collar, loses its 
elas if sufficient pressure is exerted 
upon 1 lhe amount of pressure re 
qui ed can be gauged very accurately 
\s [ told my friend indquist ha 
been experimenting for fourteen yea 
and he has figured out with great pre 
cision how long it will take the spring 
to collay nder the pressure of the 
rubber. | has also made very minute 
tests with both the rubber and the 
pring The spring inside the collat 
Winkle now wearing was _ inserted 
last nig It will -begin to weaken 
a few lh meaning that very soon 
our friend Winkle will feel very wu 


comfortable in the region of his Adam’s 
apple.’ 
Vanardy 


look of 


glee and infinite loathing on the stool 


fixed a malignant 
pigeon’s ashen face. 

“Good enough for the white-livered 
snitch,”’ muttered some one. “But what 
about the rubber? Suppose that should 
begin to weaken too?” 

“No declared 


chance,” Vanardy. 
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been experimenting 


has 
with this contrivance so long that he has 
been able to adjust the relative strength 
of the spring and the rubber with abso- 


“Lindquist 


lute precision. As the iron spring 
weakens, the collar will gradually press 
tighter and tighter against Winkle’s 


throat. He may live just long enough 
to see us put the job across.” The 
Phantom laughed metallically. 

“But what’s to prevent him from 


taking the thing eff?’ asked Wade. 

“Take a good look at it,” said 
Vanardy ; and Wade stepped up beside 
the stool pigeon and peered closely at 
the rubber collar. “Can you tell where 
the two ends join?” 

“They seem to join in about forty 
different places,” declared Wade, shak- 
ing his head bewilderedly. 

The Phantom nodded, an amused 
smile wreathing his face. ‘With thirty- 
five or forty make-believe joints run- 
ning the length of the collar and only a 
single real joint, it would be pretty hard 
for anybody to guess where the clasps 
are. As you notice, the clasps them- 
selves are invisible, being imbedded in 
the solid ends of the rubber. They are 
strong enough so the thing. can’t be 
pulled apart. If you look closely you 
will find that each of the joints, the 
false as well as the real one, is num- 
bered.” 

Wade bent lower over the man in the 
chair and saw numbers 
faintly scratched beside each of the 
thirty-five or forty depressions in the 
collar. 

“Nobody but myself knows the num- 
ber of the real joint,” announced the 
Phantom, “and therefore nobody but 
myself can unclasp the collar. Don’t 
look so worried, Wade; I’m not likely 
to be so accommodating.” 

“But, hang it all!” exposulated Wade. 
“What’s to prevent Winkle from cut- 
ting the thing in two with a knife?” 

“Ah, that’s where the beauty of the 
whole contrivance comes in,” mur- 


a series of 


mured Vanardy efatedly. “I forget to 
tell you that the iron spring isn’t the 
only thing contained in the cavity of the 
collar, There’s also a dose of fulminate 
of mercury, about the most sensitive ex- 
plosive ever made. It is placed in a 
small groove on the inner side of the 
cavity, and it is insulated with paraf- 
fined cloth so that casual pressure will 
not disturb it, but the slightest violence 
done to the collar will scatter its wearer 
over a two-acre lot. Only at one nar- 
row point—and I’m the only man who 
knows where that point is—can you dig 
into the rubber without disturbing the 
fulminate of mercury. Of course, a 
man may take a- gambler’s chance and 
jab a knife into the rubber, trusting to 
luck to pick out the solid spot, but the 
chances are about forty to one against 
him, so he isn’t likely to try.” 

Glances of mingled awe and astonish- 
ment were trained on the Phantom’s 
face as the full extent of his scheme 
dawned upon the listeners. Winkle, 
deathly pale, inserted a shaking finger 
inside the rim of the collar and tugged 
at it frantically. 

“Stand aside, men!” 
tom, and the crowd 
“Winkle is about to blow himself up. 

With a horrified gurgle in his throat, 
the stool pigeon desisted and stared at 
the Phantom. 

“I forgot to tell you,” said the latter 
with a short laugh, “that the rubber is 
crisscrossed with a number of small, 
serrated iron tacks which will instantly 
press against the fulminate the moment 
the rubber is subjected to undue stress 
Go ahead if you like, Winkle. There 
just enough fulminate of mercury in 
the tube to blow your head off without 
causing any real damage.” 

Winkle, trembling from head to foot, 
let his arms fall limply to his side. 

“You don’t care to do anything so 
heroic, I see,” said Vanardy contemp- 
tuously. “Perhaps you would like to 
try something else. Why not, for in- 





cried the Phan- 


. . els 
surged back. 
9 
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stance, insert a circular piece of steel 
between the collar and your neck to 
keep the rubber from contracting? 
Care to try?” 

“What would happen if he did?” 
asked Wade, as the stool pigeon re- 
mained silent. 

“The firm resistance of the steel 
would merely force the serrated iron 
tacks into contact with the fulminate,” 
explained the Phantom, “and instead of 
choking to death, Winkle would be 
blown into the next world. You 
men, a person wearing one of these col- 
lars is absolutely at my mercy. Barring 
his forty-to-one chance of severing the 
thing at the right spot, no power on 
earth can from his 
neck without tearing his head off. And 
in a few hours several of the biggest 
men in Bostburg will be wearing those 


see, 


remove the colla 


nifty little decorations. 
His figure seemed to grow taller as 
he spoke, his chest expanded, and there 
was an exultant sparkle in his eyes. 
“And that means,” he added tri- 
antly, “that in a little while we'll 
have the whole city at our feet. Let them 
call out the police reserves, the 


guard and the army if they like. We'll 


ump! 
i 


State 


g 
laugh at them. There are only twenty 
ix of us—a mere handful—but we can 
take care of them. We will have a 
walkaway with those millions. It will 


be nothing but a holiday jaunt. As for 
vou, Winkle— 

In an instant the look of ecstasy fled 
from his face; an expression of malig- 
nant loathing took its place. 

“T’ve changed my mind about you,” 
he added. 
appointment to see Pellington this af- 
ternoon, and you may tell him more 
than I care to have him know just yet. 
Instead of letting you go, I shall keep 
‘gett, take care of him till 
The rest of 


“T remember you have an 


¢ 
1§ 


urther orders. 


’ 


you here. | 
I give you f 
you can go.’ 

\s the men filed out, he drew Wade 
aside. 


“Pellington has invited me to attend 
a conference which he and our prospec- 
tive victims are going to hold to-morrow 
afternoon,” he confided. 

Wade’s face lengthened. 

“Of course, Pellington has some- 
thing up his sleeve, or he wouldn’t have 
invited me,” continued Vanardy. “He 
has a pretty strong suspicion as to the 
Phantom’s identity. Well, Wade, I’m 
going, and I expect to have the time of 
my life. There’s a chance that they will 
treat me to a surprise.’ He grinned 
amusedly. ‘At any rate, I want you to 
know exactly what to do in case | 
should turn up missing. Sit down and 
let’s talk it over.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AWAKENING. 


GATURDAY morning came, and with 

it a strange awakening for a num- 

ber of Bostburg’s most prominent cit 
izens. 

As he opened his eyes and blinked at 

the sunlight 

window shades, Mayor van Arden was 


filtering in beneath the 
conscious of a peculiar feeling at the 
throat. Exploring with his fingers, he 
discovered a circular object that encom 


passed his neck. It was neither tight 
a snug fit, and its 
felt smooth and 
his skin. He opened his eyes a little 
wider, well knowing that the circula: 
thing had not been there when he re 
tired, and presently he glimpsed a sheet 
of paper pinned to the coverlet. His 
bewildered eyes darted over the type 
written lines. 

“The Gray Phantom!” he mumbled 
in awed tones as he read the name at 
the bottom of the paper; for he had 
heard and read much of the master 
rogue’s exploits. Lightly and gingerly 
he fingered the object at his throat as 
he read the communication a second 
time. 

“The Gray Phantom!” he repeated, 


nor loose, but just 


surface cool against 

















“H’m! No 


and his voice shook a little. 
wonder I dreamed somebody was chlo- 


roforming me. What does that black- 
guard mean. He says I mustn't 4 

Fully awake now, Mayor van Arden 
read the typewritten sheet a third time 
and, as he read, every trace of color 
faded from his face. 

Vincent Amidan, president of the 
Eastern Title and Mortgage Company, 
jerked himself to a sitting posture in 
his bed, two painful sensations shooting 
through his mind. He had just been 
dreaming that he was being hanged, and 
now he was quite sure there was chloro- 
form in the air. Tracing the first of 
these sensations to its source, his fingers 
encountered a strange object encircling 
his neck, and the next moment his eyes 
fell on a typewritten sheet. He read 
dazedly. 

“The Gray Phantom!” he muttered in 
tones edged with dread. Then, a little 
more confidently: “Does the rascal 
think he’s going to rob my bank by 
stringing a chunk of rubber around my 
neck? He must have lost his mind.” 

Chief of Police Forrester awoke with 
a scowl on his rugged features. He had 
a vague impression that a snake had 
coiled itelf around his neck, and his first 
dazed thoughts were concerned with the 
question how such a creature had man- 
aged to enter his apartment on the 
eleventh floor of the Manchester Arms, 
Still in a daze, he snatched at a paper 
pinned to his nightshirt, and his face 
underwent a change as he read the writ- 
ing on it. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” he muttered 
fervently. ‘So, the Gray Phantom’s 
come back!” 

With slight variations, similar scenes 
were being enacted in many bedcham- 
bers as the morning hours dragged on. 
In most of them the name of the Gray 
Phantom was uttered in tones of awe, 
dread, fear and perturbation. Only a 
few scoffed. In many instances a read- 
ing of the typewritten form pinned to 
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the covering caused a blanching of 
cheeks and tremors of terror. 

The Gray Phantom rose late, bathed, 
shaved, and dressed with usual care. 
The telephone rang as he was about to 
descend for breakfast. The caller was 
Liggett. 

“T’ve heard from the twenty,” re- 
ported the lieutenant, carefully picking 
his words so that chance eavesdroppers 
would not understand. The Phantom 
knew he was referring to the twenty 
men who had been assigned to the task 
of placing the collars. 

“Well?” he prompted. 

“Thirty-three,” said Liggett, and 
Vanardy knew that thirty-three out of 
the forty collars were now adorning the 
necks of as many men. 

“Good!” he commended. 
little better than I expected.” 

He chuckled as he hung up the re- 
ceiver and went down for breakfast. 
The big robbery, his crowning achieve- 
ment, was 
His nerves tingled deliciously at the 
thought, and a whimsical smile flitted 
across his keen features. 

He breakfasted slowly, luxuriating 
in pleasant reveries. His nature had 
always craved achievement, big i 


“That’s a 


as good as accomplished. 


and 
daring achievement, and now he was on 
the verge of accomplishing something 
many times more stupendous than any- 
thing he had previously attempted. It 
would be a fitting climax to a career of 
magnificent adventures and colossal en- 
terprises. He wondered whether this 
final exploit would bring him satiety 
and still the fever in his blood. 

“Tt must,” he told himself, “for I'll 
never be able to do anything bigger, and 
I have always abhorred an anticlimax. 
I'll be like old Alexander who couldn"t 
find any more 
H’m! Wonder what sort of surprise 
my friend Pellington intends to spring 
on me.” 

The forenoon was taken up with a 
lengthy conference with Wade and Lig- 


worlds to conquer. 
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gett and the issuing of a few orders. 
After luncheon, Vanardy returned to 
his room and took out the rubber collar 
he had hidden in the false bottom of his 
grip. He wrapped it carefully in the 
excelsior and tissue paper that had 
come with the original package, put it 
in his pocket, and left the hotel. 
Promptly at three o’clock he entered the 
imposing onyx structure of the [rst 
National and was ushered into the 
directors’ room. 

He could scarcely repress a smile as 
Pellington introduced him to the as- 
sembled dignitaries. They 
haughty and stiff-backed lot, but some- 
thing seemed to ruffled their 
matchless dignity, and most of them 
were plainly perturbed. 

It was their eccentric and variegated 
neckwear that caused Vanardy’s sly 
amusement. Some wore collars several 
sizes too large, while others wore only 
scarfs, presumably because nothing 
else would fit over the rubber appliances 
that had been inflicted upon them dur- 
ing the night. 

There was a bland smile on Pelling- 
ton’s lips, but his 
seemed to look through and beyond 
Vanardy, who what 
going on behind the detective’s placid 
countenance. He knew Pellington more 
than suspected him of being the Gray 
Phantom, and he that his 
friend was planning a shrewd move of 





were a 


have 


cool and wise eyes 


wondered was 


guessed 


some kind. 

“IT took the liberty of inviting my 
friend Vanardy to join us,” explained 
Pellington. “He is interested in 
crime’—here his lips twitched a little— 
“and I thought it possible that he would 
be able to suggest something.” 

Vanardy, following his glance, saw 
him exchange a wink with Jacob Mer- 
riman, the heavy-jowled and_barrel- 
shaped president of the bank in which 
the’gathering was being held. He won- 


dered if there was a secret understand 
ing between Pellington and the banker. 
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“What is there to suggest,” gruffly 
demanded a voice at the end of the 
table. “It is evident that the Gray 
Phantom, whoever he may be, has gone 
plumb crazy. No sane man would 
make such a silly bluff. Any child 
knows that what he threatens to do is 


impossible.” 

“The Gray Phantom is not in the 
habit of bluffing,” observed Pellington. 

“Do you mean to say, Pellington, that 
you take his threat seriously?” rasped 
out Philip Schindler, head of the big 
jewelry company. He was a short, thin 
man with a sallow face and nervously 
darting eyes. 

“My opinion is that we can’t afford 
to ignore any threat made by the Gray 
Phantom, no matter how absurd it may 
seem,” Pellington. “I don’t 
see how he can hope to make his threat 
good, but the Phantom is a clever, re 
sourceful, and dangerous man, He 
may surprise us.” 

“Rot!” Vincent Amidan of 
the Eastern Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany, running a finger inside his scarf. 
“We all that the Phantom is 
handing us moonshine. Why waste 
No living 


combination of men, can 


retorted 


snorted 


know 


time taking him seriously? 
man, Or ally 
do this thing, and that’s all there is to 
it.” He pounded the table for em 
phasis. 

“Tt occurs to me that we are begin 
ning this discussion at the wrong end,” 
remarked Austin Ruperts, of the Steel 
National Bank. He was a 
lazy-looking man, and he spoke in 
think w« 
should begin by being frank with one 
another. Before we take up what the 
Phantom can or cannot do, suppose we 
what he has already done.” 
He paused for a moment surveying the 
gathering over the rims of his glasses, 
then added: “I wonder how many of 
you gentlemen awoke this morning to 
discover that a new style of neckwear 
had sprung up overnight.” 


Exchangs 
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Some one laughed, relieving the awk- 
ward tension. Several hands instinct- 
ively touched a scarf or an oversized 
collar. 

“T don’t believe I understand,” said 
Pellington, puckering his brows and 
looking perplexedly at the last speaker. 
“T’ve noticed the—ahem, unusual style 
of your neckwear, but I don’t see the 
point.” 

Vanardy peered at him with a humor- 
ous glint in his eyes. He had been 
tempted to inflict one of the collars on 
Pellington, but his idea of friendship 
had not permitted him to go so far. 

“When I awoke this morning,” con- 
tinued Ruperts, “I found a strange 
rubber appliance around my neck. At- 
tached to the bedclothing was a type- 
written letter telling me what would 
happen to me if I attempted to remove 
or otherwise tamper with the thing. I 
have the letter here.” 

He handed a paper to the detective, 
and the Phantom noticed that Pelling- 
ton’s eyes widened as he read. 

“This looks serious,” muttered Pel- 
lington, stealing a glance at the Phan- 
tom’s face. “I said a moment ago that 
the Phantom may surprise us. I should 
have spoken in the past instead of the 
future tense. May I ask if all of you 
are equipped with this—this newfangled 
neckwear ?” 

A series of 
around the table. 

“T think it’s another bluff,’ exploded 
Amidan irascibly, ‘The Phantom must 
think we are kids and can be scared. 
For my part I don’t believe a word he 
says about that infernal rubber thing. 
I don’t believe anything will happen if 
I run a knife through it.” 

“Are you willing to demonstrate your 


diffident nods passed 


skepticism in a practical manner?” in- 
quired Ruperts mildly. “We could as- 
certain whether the Phantom is bluffing 
by the very simple expedient of doing 
what he warns us not to do. Do you 
offer yourself as a subject, Amidan?” 


Amidan glowered at the questioner, 
muttered something under his breath, 
and subsided. 

“Does any one else volunteer?” asked 
Ruperts, but he received no response. 
“Dear me!” he added, a wan smile on 
his lips. “If it is a bluff,-it seems to 
be a very effective one. I suppose it is 
the Gray Phantom’s idea that he can 
control us through this new kind of 
neckwear. Perhaps he means to re- 
quest us to throw open our safes and 
vaults and let him help himself to the 
contents.” 

“Bluff or no bluff, he’ll never get into 
my vaults,’ growled Amidan. “I will 
let the hellish thing choke me to death 
first. Pellington, what are we going to 
do about it?” 

“Can you suggest anything, 
ardy?” inquired the detective. 

Vanardy reflected. He had 
tended to read the Gray Phantom’s 
typewritten letter of warning with 
grave interest, and now he handed it 
back to Ruperts. 

“The Phantom seems to have you 
where he wants you,’ he murmured 
sympathetically. don’t 
whether or not to take his warning seri- 
ously, and none of cares to 
periment with the rubber collar. I can't 
say I blame you. I think if I were one 
of you gentlemen, I should empty my 
vaults and ship the stuff away.” 

“Perhaps that’s exactly what the 
Phantom hopes we will do,” suggested 
Ruperts with a derisive chuckle. “It is 
easier to steal gold in transit than while 
it’s lying in bank vaults. Besides, Mr. 
Vanardy, your suggestion doesn’t solve 
the problem presented by these devilish 
things around our Even if we 
could sneak our property out of the 
Phantom’s reach, we would still be in 
his power.” 

“True,” admitted 
suggestion was a poor one, 
can’t help you, Pellington. 

The next moment the detective was 


Van- 


pre- 


“You know 


you e@xX- 


necks. 


Vanardy. “My 
I fear I 








on his feet, and the Phantom saw a 
hint of suppressed excitement in his 
smoothly rounded face. 

“There is only one thing to do,” 
gentlemen,” declared Pellington, ‘and 
that is to find the Phantom and make 
him remove those impedimenta you are 
wearing around your necks.” 

“Find the Gray Phantom?” echoed 
Schindler shrilly. ‘‘Why, the police 
have been trying to do that little thing 
for How are you——” 

“To find him is comparatively easy,” 
declared Pellington levelly. “He is in 
this room.” 

Several pairs of incredulously staring 
eyes were fixed on Pellington’s face. 
Vanardy leaned back in his chair, smil- 
ing. Though outwardly calm, he was 
tensing every nerve and muscle for one 
of the biggest moments of his career. 
He realized that this was the turning 
point. Until now he had contrived to 
conduct his criminal adventures under 
a cloak, but in a few hours now, the 
whole world would know that Cuthbert 
Vanardy was the Gray Phantom. He 
enjoyed the sensation in anticipation. 
The exposure could not interfere with 


, 


fears. 


his plan, and he was not at all averse 
to having his name linked to the great- 
est, most audacious and most ingen- 
iously plotted exploit in the history of 
crime. 

While Pellington was enjoying the 
excitement created by his last five 
words, Vanardy leaped to his feet. His 
cold, magnétic eyes swept the dazed 
faces around the table. 
declared 
am the Gray Phantom.” 


“Pellington is right,” he 


evenly, “J 
Tense silence followed the announce- 
ment. [very man sat rigid and speech- 
staring at the speaker as if he were 
Even 

was 


less, 
a specter from a strange world. 

Pellington seemed nonplused. It 
evident that Vanardy’s blunt admission 
had come as a surprise to him, and that 
he had expected stout denial rather 
than frank and direct 


this confession. 
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“And now that the truth is out,” 
added Vanardy, bending over the table 
in a challenging attitude, “what do you 
propose to do with me?” 

At last the men around the table 
wrenched themselves out of the daze 
into which the revelation had plunged 
them. Relief, mingled with grudging 
admiration, was written on their faces. 
Some of them kicked back their chairs 
and rose to their feet to obtain a better 
view of the famous criminal. Vincent 
Amidan, more impulsive than the 
others, stepped around to where Van- 
ardy stood and extended his hand. 

“T can admire genius even when | 
see it in a crook,” he declared heartily. 
“Gray Phantom, let’s shake.” 

“Gladly, but I’m no longer a phan- 
tom, remarked \Vanardy as 
their hands clasped. 

“And now that the thing is off my 
chest,” added Amidan quickly, “we'll 
in jail, of course.” 


you see,” 


have to put you 
“Of course,” 
The Phantom smiled genially. “Go 
ahead and put me in jail if you like. [| 
haven’t the slightest objection. I think 
that’s Pellington had in 
mind when he invited me here. I 
pected there was didn’t 
care. You see, when Pellington ex 
tended that invitation to me, he didn’t 
know about the rubber collars. T! 
rest of you gentlemen seem to 
forgotten them for the time being 
With those collars around your ne 
my plans will be carried out even if I’m 


echoed several voices. 


what friend 


trap, but ] 


in the deepest dungeon. it doesn’t 
matter whether- 

“Look here, Vanardy,” interrupted 
Pellington sharply. ‘Surely you are 
not going to carry this mad_ thing 


through, now that the jig is up and you 
have been exposed as the Gray Phan 
tom.” 

“The jig 


g has just begun,” replied 
Vanardy. 


“And the Gray Phantom 


hardly expected to put this thing over 
without revealing his identity. 


This is 
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Saturday the fourth. On Monday the 
sixth he’ll do exactly as he told you he 
would do. Nothing on earth can stop 
him.” 

“Your statements sound rather 
strange for a man about to ga to jail,” 
observed Schindler. 

“The collars will turn the trick,” de- 
clared Vanardy confidently. “Judging 
from your expressions, they have al- 
ready begun to tighten. Ina few hours 
they will interfere with your speech. 
By to-morrow your respiratory organs 
will be affected. After that it will be 
only a matter of a few hours when you 
will do exactly what I want you to.” 

Then you refuse to remove those 
devilish collars?” questioned Pellington. 

“T dislike to refuse a friend a favor, 
but in this instance I must. Nobody 
but myself can remove them without 
blowing their wearers to kingdom come. 
There is only one point at which they 
can be safely cut, and that point is in 
dicated by a figure which I alone know. 
The figure is not the same on any two 
collars, but there is a different one for 
each, and I have memorized them all. 
Don’t think that you are the only ones 
who are wearing those adornments, 
gentlemen. There are thirty-three in 
all, and that means that the financial 
and governmental machinery of Lost- 
burg is absolutely in my control.” 

“You are certainly a thoroughgoing 
crook,” remarked Amidan, 

“Thanks for the compliment.” 


“This is atrocious!” grumbled Pel- 
lington. “Do you really mean that un 
less you get your millions, you will 
cold-bloodedly murder the wearers of 


those thirty-three collars?” 
“Put it that way if you like,” said 
Vanardy defiantly. “I 
about the millions. I would be just as 
well satisfied with a dollar or a penny if 
it represented the same 
achievement. You probably don’t unde 
stand me, gentlemen, and I don’t expe 
youto. [am ambitious to do big things 
3D ps 
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nothing 


care 
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in my line, just as you are ambitious to 
do big things in yours. I want to do 
what has never been done before, or 
even attempted. It will be my last and 
greatest adventure. After it is accom- 
plished, you will neither hear nor see 
anything more of the Gray Phantom.” 

“T never thought this of you, Van- 
ardy.” There was a trace of scorn in 
Pellington’s voice. “TI didn’t think you 
would stoop to murder. Why man, it’s 
the most nefarious thing I ever heard 
of. Just to gratify a whim of yours, 
you are ready to sacrifice thirty-three 
lives.” 

The Gray’ Phantom shrugged. “I 
guess you and I could never agree on 
that point, Pellington. Thirty-three 
lives are only that much to me if I can 
attain the ambition of my life.” Ie 
snapped his fingers as he spoke. 

“You won't!” shouted Amidan. “You 
can’t put this insane plan through.” 

The Phantom smiled  sardonically. 
“T think you will speak in a different 
tone in a day or two, Amidan. You 
and the others will finally come to my 
terms. Remember that I hold the lives 
of thirty-three men in the hollow of my 
hand. Most of them are prominent 
financiers whose interests are nation- 
wide. If it should become known this 
afternoon that their lives are in danger, 
the whole financial structure of the 
country would be shaken. Perhaps 
there would bea panic. I don’t need to 
tell you that the financial system of the 
country is about the most sensitive thing 
there is. One little jar, and it trembles 
all over. Imagine what would happen 
if you gentlemen and the other wearers 
of the rubber collars should die.” 

The faces around the table turned a 
ink you are beginning to see rea 
son,’ continued Vanardy. “You dare 
not do me violence, for I hold your 
lives and many other lives in my hand. 
The police will not dare interfere with 
me, for they know what would happen 
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if you and the others should come to 
a tragic end. You men in this room are 
the only ones I am directly interested 
in, but the others are my pawns. I 
think you perceive that I am master of 
the situation.” 

“Damned if I’m not beginning to 
agree with you!” growled Amidan. 
“Pellington, we are depending on you. 
What shall we do?” 

“This,” said Merriman, president of 
the bank in which they were gathered, 
before the detective had time to reply. 
He pressed a button. Swiftly and 
noiselessly the door opened, three men 
rushed into the room and the next in- 
stant the Gray Phantom felt his arms 
securely pinioned. In another instant a 
gag had been thrust into his mouth, and 
with a careless shrug, he permitted 
himself to be led from the room. 

“Tt’s a shame to do it,” muttered 
Pellington, “but it is the only way.” 

“You have a _ plan?” demanded 
Schindler. 

“Something of a plan. It may work, 
and it may not. We mustn’t forget that 
we are dealing with the shrewdest and 
most audacious criminal alive.” 

“You've said it!” declared Amidan 
emphatically; then, under his breath: 
“There’s only one thing I’d rather be 
than a great banker, and that’s a Gray 
Phantom.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
IMPRISONED. 


HE Gray Phantom rose from the 
rug on which he had been dozing 

and stared into inky darkness. Striking 
a match and looking at his watch, he 
discovered that morning had come, 
though not the faintest wisp of daylight 
was reaching his prison. It had been 
a little after five in the afternoon when 
the three huskies had led him from the 
directors’ room, escorted him down a 
back stairway, and imprisoned him in 
the large, square vault in which he now 
stood. Assuring him that the walls 
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were sound-proof and that it would do 
no good to make an outcry, even if he 
felt so inclined, they had removed the 
gag from his mouth, taken the electric 
bulbs from their sockets, and left him 
in darkness, 

It was almost nine now. Thanks to 
his buoyant health and perfect mastery 
over his nerves, he had slept soundly 
on the rug. Save for a parched throat 
and a gnawing sensation in the pit of 
his stomach, his sixteen hours of soli- 
tary confinement had failed to impair 
his bodily vigor or exuberance of 
spirits. He wished fervently for a cigar, 
remembering that he had smoked his 
last remaining one before going to 
sleep. His supply of matches was run- 
ning low, and the thick and constant 
darkness was proving wearisome. 

To get the stiffness out of his limbs, 
he walked back and forth along the 
walls, lined with tier upon tier of safe- 
deposit boxes. He felt that, on the 
whole, he could afford to accept his 
predicament philosophically, for he was 
still master of the situation. Regard- 
less of what happened to himself, in 
fifteen hours his lieutenants would be- 
gin to execute the stupendous plot his 
brain had conceived. 

He chuckled elatedly as his hand 
went to the pocket in which he had put 
the rubber collar before starting for the 
bank. The collar was still there, se- 
curely wrapped in numerous layers of 
excelsior and tissue paper. Pellington, 
knowing that he had never been in the 
habit of carrying a revolver, had not 
ordered him searched. 

“Thanks for small favors, friend 
Pellington,” he said half aloud. “I may 
have occasion to——~—” 

He broke off abruptly, for in the 
same instant the steel door 
swung open, and Pellington, followed 
by the heavy-jowled Merriman and the 
three huskies, was revealed in the light 
that suddenly illumined the vault. 


“Good morning, Pellington,” greeted 


massive 
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Vanardy genially, “Fine way to treat 
a friend. Hope you brought me some- 
thing to eat.” 

The detective advanced, regarding 
him darkly, while Merriman and the 
three huskies remained standing at the 
door. 

“Our friendship is suspended, Van- 
ardy,” he declared stiffly. ‘Unless 
you give up this crazy idea of yours, 
you will fast quite a little while longer. 
This is an exceptional situation, and 
I am forced to handle it in an excep- 
tional manner. Since it would do no 
good to turn you over to the police, 
I am obliged to use methods of my 
own.” 

“Don’t blame you at all,” Vanardy 
assured him, grinning affably. “Go as 
far as you like.” 

“The methods I intend to use are not 
to my liking,’ continued Pellington, 
scowling, “but one can’t stand on 
ethics and niceties in dealing with a 
man who proposes cold-bloodedly to 
murder thirty-three of the most promi- 
nent men in the city.” 

“You might at least give me a cigar,” 
suggested Vanardy. 

Pellington shook his 
minedly, 

“I’m beginning to see the idea,” said 
the Phantom with a laugh. “You are 
hoping that hunger and thirst, craving 
for the companionship of Lady Nico- 
tine, and solitary confinement will bring 
me to my senses.” 

“Exactly,” assented Pellington dryly, 
tantalizing his prisoner by lighting a 
fragrant perfecto. “But the things 
you mention are only preliminaries. I 
have other resources.” 

“I hope they do more credit to your 
faculty of invention than this melo- 
dramatic claptrap,” said the Phantom, 
gazing greedily at the clouds of tobacco 


head deter- 


smoke. “Why not try something 
original ?” 
“Perhaps I shall.” The detective 


surveyed him silently for several mo- 
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ments, “Vanardy, I want you to quit 
this madness.” 

Vanardy shook his head. A faint 
smile parted his lips. “The Gray Phan- 
tom never quits,” he murmured. 

“T want you to give me the numbers 
that tell where the thirty-three collars 
can be opened,” continued Pellington, 
“and I want you to give them to me 
now. If you agree, you can walk out 
of here a free man.” 

“Magnanimous! But suppose I re- 
fuse?” 

“In that case I shall be forced to re- 
sort to the disagreeable methods I’ve 
alluded to.” 

“Perhaps you hope to force the num- 
bers out of me by torture?” 

Pellington shrugged. ‘Torture is 
usually a fairly persuasive method, but 
it won't do in your case. As [ under- 
stand the situation, the numbers exist 
only in your memory. Men have lost 
their reason under torture.” 

“And it would be extremely awkward 
if I should go crazy and be unable to 
recall the numbers,” suggested Van- 
ardy. “Perhaps you are going to give 
me my choice between revealing the 
numbers and—dying?”’ 

“No. I think I understand you 
pretty well, Vanardy. You aren’t the 
kind of man that’s afraid of death. 
You would rather die than fail.” 

“You express my sentiments 
very admirable manner.” 

“You are not afraid of either death 
or torture,” continued  Pellington 
evenly. “You can laugh at the latter 
because you know we dare not use it, 
and at the former because it has no 
terrors for you. Just the same, you 
have your weak spot. Every man, like 
Achilles, has his vulnerable place. I 
am going to work on yours, because 
that’s the only way to get at you.” 

The Phantom looked quizzically at 
the detective. Pellington took a small 
glass instrument from his pocket and 
held it to the light. 
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“There’s one thing you are afraid of, 
and that’s blindness,” he declared. 

The Phantom started and a queer 
guttural murmur slipped through his 
gaping lips. 

“Blindness!” he ejaculated in tones 
edged with horror. 

“On a number of occasions,” pursued 
Pellington, gazing at the glass instru- 
ment, “you have casually mentioned 
that the one thing you are afraid of is 
blindness. You said something to that 
effect the last time we lunched together 
in New York.” 

There was a look of desperate deter- 
mination in Pellington’s face. The 
Phantom knew that his friend hated the 
role he was enacting, but he did not 
blame him for resorting to extreme 
measures. 

“A blind man’s memory is as good as 
anybody’s,” said Pellington thickly. 
“In fact, it’s a little better, for I have 
often heard that loss of one sense in- 
tensifies the others. Vanardy, unless 
you give me the numbers, you will 
never again see the light of day.” 

The Phantom’s face turned deathly 
pale; and he stared with the intensity of 
terror into the detective’s grim features. 
A chill crept up and down his spine, but 
even now he was conscious of no enmity 
toward the detective. He saw ina flash 
that Pellington was using the only 
method at his command, 

“This syringe,” continued Pellington, 
striving hard to speak evenly, “contains 
a liquid that, if dropped into one’s eyes, 
will produce blindness within a few 
hours. You realize that there are four 
of us against you and that it will be a 
simple matter to overpower you.” 

The Phantom shrank back a step. 
Despite the grayish pallor-on his face, 
his lips smiled. 

“Thanks, Pellington.” He spoke 
with a hoarse chuckle. “That time we 
lunched together in New York, I was 
bewailing the fact that life held no more 
sensations for me. You have treated 
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me to a new one. This is the first time 
that I have felt terror.” 

The detective was still peering at the 
syringe, as if loath to look into Van- 
ardy’s face. The Phantom retreated a 
little farther toward the wall. The 
light was dim where he stood, and for 
the moment no one was observing him. 
With a quick motion of the hands, he 
snatched the collar from his neck and 
jerked something from his pocket. 

Merriman, who had turned just in 
time to see the rapid maneuver, uttered 
a hoarse cry. The next instant Pelling- 
ton sprang forward. 

“Vanardy, what are you doing!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“What——” 

The Phantom laughed coolly. It had 
taken him only a moment or two to re- 
move the wrapping from the rubber 
collar, and before any one could inter- 
fere, he had adjusted it about his neck 
and snapped the two ends together. 

“Now,” he challenged, “go ahead and 
squirt that stuff into my eyes, if you 
dare.” 

Pellington stared into his determined 
and grimly smiling face. “I don’t un- 
derstand!” he gasped. 

Merriman, stark bewilderment writ- 
ten over his flabby features, started 
forward. The three huskies followed. 

“You made a foolish bluff a few mo- 
ments ago, Pellington,” said the Phan- 
tom. ‘Your premise was sound enough, 
though, for blindness is the only thing 
I have ever been afraid of. But you 
forgot one thing. Since I fear blind- 
ness a million times more than I do 
death, you might have known that I 
would kill myself as soon as my sight 
was destroyed.” 

“Then you mean to 

“You're on the right track, Pelling- 
ton. If you shoot that juice into my 
eyes, I'll either let the collar choke me 
to death, or I'll tease it just enough to 
make the fulminate of mercury explode. 
And if I die, you know what will hap- 
pen to the thirty-three others.” 


” 
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Pellington stared at him out of bulg- 
ing eyes. Merriman voiced his feelings 
in a hoarse, inarticulate growl. 

“You see, Pellington,’ continued the 
Phantom, ‘‘you don’t dare to blind me, 
for if you do I'll die, and you can’t 
afford to let me die, since I’m the only 
one who can unlock the collars around 
the necks of the other thirty-three. 
Will you admit that you have been very 
neatly checkmated ?” 

The detective stared for an instant 
longer, then a look of despair and de- 
feat crossed his face. 

The Phanton knew he had won. 
“And here’s another thing,” he added. 
“You yourself said a while ago that I’m 
the kind of man that fears defeat more 
than death. You spoke the truth. I'll 
remove this decoration,” pointing to his 
neck, “only when and if this fairly in- 
teresting little job of mine is safely ac- 
complished. I hope we understand each 
other.” 

“Vanardy,” muttered the detective, 
“you're a devil!” 

The Phantom laughed. 

“It used to be said,” continued Pel- 
lington, “that the Gray Phantom never 
stooped to murder, but now you are 
threatening to murder thirty-three in- 
nocent persons unless they comply with 
your outrageous demands.” 

Vanardy smiled queerly. “You and I 
don’t see this matter in the same light, 
Pellington. If these thirty-three men 
die, it will be because of sordid greed, 
because some people think more of a 
few millions than they do of thirty- 
three lives. But there is no use arguing 
the matter. I'll give you a hundred dol- 
lars for a good cigar.” 

Dazedly the detective took a perfecto 
from his vest pocket and handed it to 
the Phantom. The latter lighted it and 
began to smoke with evident relish. 

“Is there no way to break the fel- 
low ?” demanded Merriman indignantly, 
regarding the Phantom with a baleful 
eye. 
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“We might break him, perhaps,” re- 
plied Pellington soberly, “but we don’t 
seem able to bend him. And to break 
him won't do us any good.” 

“T fear,’ murmured Vanardy, “that 
some of the thirty-three are feeling 
rather groggy by this time. How about 
you, Merriman?” 

The banker felt his 
growled a curse. 

“T shall be glad to see them all in the 
directors’ room upstairs a little before 
midnight,” added the Phantom. ‘“Bet- 
ter send word to your clients, Pelling- 
ton. And you might as well get in touch 
with the others, too, since they are all 
in the same boat and ought to agree on 
some form of concerted action. I'll 
give you just a list of them.” 

He tore a leaf from his notebook, 
wrote rapidly, then handed the paper 
to Pellington. The detective glanced at 
it in a dazed fashion. 

“And now I am going out for break- 
fast,” declared the Phantom bDlandly. 
“I must confess I’m vulgarly hun- 
gry. Confound this neck attachment! 
Highly useful, but not exactly decora- 
tive. I suppose I can pick up a collar 
or a scarf somewhere. So long, Pel- 
lington. See you a little before mid- 
night.” 

He walked out with a and 
swinging gait, as if his only concern 
was the prospect of a satisfying break- 
fast. 

“You're going to let him go” gasped 
Merriman. 

A sickly grin twisted the detective’s 
lips. “He is going—isn’t he?” he re- 
plied. “And what good would it do to 
stop him?” 


throat and 


brisk 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PHANTOM’S INVITATION. 
FEW hours later, a glum-faced, 
short-spoken and fidgety crowd 
was gathered in the directors’ room of 
the First National Bank of Dostburg. 
It was a rather remarkable assembly, 
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for in addition to several of the city’s 
highest officials, there were several 
prominent financiers. With a view to 
obtaining concerted action, Pellington 
had adopted the Phantom’s suggestion, 
with the result that not only his own 
clients, but the other wearers of the 
Gray Phantom’s insignia as well, were 
now gathered in the sumptuously 
furnished office. Realizing the neces- 
sity for quick action, they had gathered 
long before the hour set by the Gray 
Phantom. 

“T have nothing to report or suggest,” 
declared Pellington, surveying the as- 
sembly of high dignitaries. “I have 
tried various means of persuasion on 
the Phantom, but they have all failed. 
I fear that any further suggestions 
must come from you, gentlemen.” 

“To-mor-row, I be-lieve, is the day set 
for—for the rob-bery,” observed Mayor 
van Arden, speaking in gasps and stut- 
teringly, for the rubber collar under his 
scarf was giving him great discomfort. 

“To-morrow begins at midnight to- 
night,” remarked Pellington, 

“It doesn’t seem possible that such a 
thing can happen in a civilized city,” 
grumbled another. “There must be a 
way of stopping the outrage.” 

Gasping and stammering, Mayor van 
Arden reported that he had sent a tele- 
gram explaining the situation to the 
governor, and that the latter had 
promised to call out the State militia 
if necessary. 

Pellington laughed despairingly. “TI 
fear the whole United States army can’t 
help us in this matter,” he muttered. 
“There’s only one hope. It occurred 
to me that what one man can invent, 
another man can find a counter-agent 
for. I wired Ellerson this afternoon.” 

“Ellerson—the mechanical wizard?” 

Pellington nodded. “If anybody can 
get the best of these devilish collars. 
Ellerson is the man. He wired back 





that he would start for Bostburg at 
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once. We may expect him any min- 
ute.” 

“I hope he can help us,” groaned 
Schindler, the jeweler. “If he can’t, 
we'll all choke to death soon.” 

“It’s lucky for us that the thing hasn’t 
got to the newspapers yet,” remarked 
Austin Ruperts of the Steel Exchange 
National. He smiled with the air of 
one who is always looking at the bright 
side of things. “If the public learned 
that thirty-three of us were in danger 
of sudden and violent death, every bank 
in town would have a run to-morrow.” 

“But for Heaven’s sake, let us do 
something!” exclaimed one of the 
others. “I feel as though we were all 
staring death in the face this very mo- 
ment. I can feel my collar tightening, 
and in another hour ” He broke off 
with a groan and felt his throat. 

“Chief Forrester, have you anything 
to suggest ?” asked Pellington. 

The chief of police pondered heavily, 
his rugged face creased by worries. 
“T’ve looked at the matter from every 
angle,” he rumbled. “We held a con- 
ference at headquarters this morning 
and consulted several specialists, but 
not a single practical suggestion was 
offered. They all wanted to experi- 
ment, and I refused to be experimented 
on. I admit I’m stumped. It won’t do 
any good to arrest the Phantom, for 
that would only make the. situation 
worse. Unless Ellerson helps us out, 
I don’t see what can be done.” He 
paused for a moment, then a shrewd 
grin wrinkled his face. “Suppose the 
Phantom pulls off this raid, about how 
much will it net him?” 

“Between forty and fifty millions 
probably,” answered Merriman after a 
few moments’ reflection. “I guess 
there’s that much in the six banks and 
two jewelry stores.” 

“Well,” continued Chief Forrester, 
“has it occurred to you gentlemen that 
even if the Phantom could lay his hands 
on those forty or fifty millions, it would 
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be impossible for him to hang on to 
them. An amount like that isn’t moved 
readily.” 

Mayor van Arden coughed and 
caressed the region of his throat. “You 
mean to—to let the Phantom get the 
millions and take them away from him 
as soon as—as we're rid of the rubber 


1 \ ad 


collars? 

The chief nodded. 

“1 don’t think that would work,” pro- 
tested Pellington. “It is probably the 
Phantom’s plan to wire, cable or wire- 
less the numbers that will enable you to 
remove the collars, and you can depend 
on him to do it from a safe distance.” 

“Don’t matter,” declared the chief 
emphatically. ‘Let him take the stuff 
across the sea if he wants to. We'll 
find him. You can’t carry fifty millions 
around ina suit case. My suggestion is 
to let the Phantom have the swag, and 
then for you gentlemen to underwrite 
the risk. All of you ought to get 
together on it—not only the eight 
he intends to get the fifty millions 
from—for, directly or indirectly, the 
matter concerns every one of you. 
Fifty millions is a lot of money, but if 
all of you divide the risk among you— 
and the risk isn’t so great—each of you 
stands to lose only about a million and 
Your stockholders ought to be 


” 


a half. 
willing to take it up. 

A contemplative silence followed the 
suggestion, 

“It isn’t a bad idea,” admitted Pelling- 
ton, “but I’m in favor of waiting to see 
vhat Ellerson has to say.” 

“If he gets us out of this, I'll see that 
million-dollar bonus,” de- 
Then, 
after a glance at the gray and haggard 
faces around the table, he added under 
his breath: “But he will have to move 
quickly, or it will be too late.” 

Pellington frowned. He doubted 
whether even Ellerson would be able to 
remove the deadly collars without 
knowing the numbers, but the me; 


he gets a 


clared Merriman fervently. 


chanical wizard was his only hope. If 
that hope failed, he would be ready to 
indorse Chief [Forrester’s suggestion. 
He glanced at his watch and saw that it 
was nearly six. 

“Ellerson ought to be here,” he mut- 
tered. re 

A knock sounded on the door, and a 
moment later Merriman had opened it 
and admitted the Gray Phantom. Van- 
ardy strode in, bright-eyed, smiling and, 
save for the ill-fitting scarf around his 
neck, fastidiously garbed. 

“T wish you a good evening, gentle- 
men,” he said genially. “I scarcely 
hoped to find you here so early, but 
thought I would take a chance.” 

The men around the table scowled 
and glowered. 

“T suppose my friend Pellington has 
told you,” added the Phantom, pointing 
to his neck, “that I, too, am wearing a 
rubber collar. Beastly thing, but it 
seems to be the prevailing style.” 

Pellington had neglected to inform 
them, having too many other things on 
his mind. 

“Vanardy,” he said, “means to kill 
himself and take you along with him to 
the grave unless you comply with his 
outrageous demands.” 

“Precisely.” The Phantom beamed 
on the detective. “You see, Pellington, 
I have never failed yet, and if I should 
fail now, my life would no longer be 
worth living.” 

Pellington wagged his head despair- 
ingly. The others looked on with 
hoarse whisperings, baffled glances and 
awed and f Chief For- 


‘The train—— 


strained faces, 
rester glared at the man who was 
reputed to be one of the most daring 
and ingeniowts criminals in the world. 
For years he had cherished a longing to 
capture the Gray Phantom, knowing 
that the achievement would make him 
the most famous police official in the 
country. Now, with the master rogue 
standing only a few feet away, the chief 
sat idle and helpless, fuming at his im- 
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potence and cursing the grotesque com- 
bination of circumstances that enabled 
a single man to defy the entire city. 
He wondered whether such an anom- 
alous situation had ever occurred in the 
past or could occur again. It seemed 
wildly unreal, yet he knew he was not 
dreaming. 

The bankers sat dazed and numb, 
staring at the serene and smiling face 
of the man who was about to perpetrate 
one of the most stupendous crimes in 
history, their minds scarcely able to 
grasp the fact that, though he stood be- 
fore them in the flesh, not a hand could 
be raised aginst him and nothing done 
to thwart his colossal scheme. 

“T think you get my meaning, gentle- 
men,” continued the Phantom in suave 
tones. “It is for you to decide whether 
I shall live to give you the magic num- 
bers that will unlock the collars. You 
had better decide soon.” 

Pellington’s lips opened and closed, 
but for several moments no words 
came. 

“Just what do you want us to do?” he 
growled finally. 

The Phantom shrugged. “There is 
nothing in particular I want you to do,” 
he declared with a grin. “If you choose 
to accept my invitation, I shall be glad 
to see you all in front of this building a 
little before midnight. The procession 
will start from this place.” 

“The procession?” echoed 
voices. 

“T have arranged a little entertain- 
ment for you. I think you will find it 
interesting.” 

He picked up his hat and stick, bowed 
ceremoniously, and stepped to the door. 
There he turned and looked back. 

“By the way, is Chief of Police For- 
rester here?” he inquired. 

“That’s me?” growled the chief. 

“TTappy to make your acquaintance. 
I just wished to suggest that the pro- 
cession may attract a crowd, and I do 
not wish to be annoyed by troublesome 


several 
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bystanders. I shall depend on you for 
ample police protection.” 

The next moment he was gone. 
Chief Forrester stared at the door as if 
unable to believe the testimony of his 
senses, 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” he exclaimed. 
“Did you ever before hear of a crook 
asking far police protection?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
LOOT. 


| ie as the clocks were striking the 

midnight hour, two large sight-see- 
ing automobiles dashed around the cor- 
ner and drew up jerkily in front of the 
First National Bank of Bostburg. 
Their sides were garlanded with long 
rows of varihued electric lights, and the 
initials “G. P.” stood out in conspicious 
gray against the blue background. The 
same letters were prominently displayed 
on the sleeve bands worn by the drivers. 
On the corner stood a squad of stiff- 
backed policemen, officered by a lieu- 
tenant who peered diffidently at the 
sight-seeing cars while he tugged at the 
tips of a fierce black mustache. 

“Orders is orders,” he muttered 
with a shrug, striving for a philosophic 
frame of mind. 

The door opened, and a stout, bare- 
headed man rushed down the broad 
marble steps. His face was an ashen 
gray in the glare of the electrics, the 
bulging eyes indicated a state of abject 
terror, and he was gasping for breath. 

“For mercy’s sake, where is Van- 
ardy?” he blurted out, addressing one 
of the drivers. 

“He'll be here presently,” replied the 
chatiffeur stolidly. “Where are the rest 
of you?” 

The stout man clutched at his throat, 
and his broad chest heaved as he strug- 
gled for breath. 

“They’re all in there,” he answered 
in thick, rasping tones, pointing to the 
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“Great Scott, I’m choking to 
Why isn’t Vanardy here?” 


bank. 
death ! 


“You're all to take seats in the cars,” 


announced the driver. “The Phantom 
will be here any minute now.” 

A groan escaped the stout man. “Get 
word to him,” he gasped. “I am Rior- 
dan, president of the Interstate Bank- 
ing Corporation. Unless he comes at 
once, I’Il—I’ll die!” 

The chauffear shrugged as though 
the matter were one of slight con- 
sequence. Again the door opened, and 
the head of the Pellington Detective 
Service, followed by a motley array of 
bankers, came down the steps. Pelling- 
ton, with an unlighted cigar drooping 
from the corner of his mouth and with 
a look of grim resignation on his face, 
scowled as he saw the sight-seeing cars 
with their impudent flaunting of the 
Gray Phantom’s initials. 

For an instant the men crowding 
down the steps behind him stood stock- 
still in amazement, most of them having 
construed the Phantom’s allusion to the 
sight-seeing cars as a grim jest. Suffer- 
ing in various degrees was written on 
their faces, for Vanardy’s prediction 
had come true, and the collars had 
shrunk at an appalling rate during the 
last few hours, 

“What’s happened to 
asked some one. 

“I’ve wired half a dozen times in the 
last three hours, but I can’t get any 
response from him,” announced Pelling- 
ton. “I can’t understand it.” 

“His train has probably been de- 
layed,” suggested one of the others. 


Ellerson ?” 


Their faces were haggard and gray, 
and twitched with mental and physical 
agony. <A few tried to appear brave 
and rebellious, but the suffering of the 
majority was too acute to permit more 
than a feeble show of bravado, and the 
spell of the Phantom seemed to hold 
them all. 
fact seemed, they knew that, pending 


Bizarre and monstrous as the 


Ellerson’s arrival, their lives were in 
the Phantom’s hand. 

“We might as well pile in,” suggested 
Pellington, waving a hand at the sight- 
seeing cars. 

“I’m dying!” groaned Riordan, while 
the other proceeded to follow the de- 
tective’s suggestion. 

Pellington looked at him sharply. 
“Not quite, yet,” he declared. “But 
you're half scared to death. Better get 
“,” 


The terror-stricken banker climbed 
heavily to a seat. Chief of Police For- 
rester, growling raucously at the thought 
that a single man was making a fool of 
him and his whole force, stepped in be- 
hind him. Mayor van Arden, seated in 
the rear car, made a feeble effort to 
look cool and dignified, but his show of 
bravery was lost in the dazed and woe- 
ful expression on his face. 

With a roar and a grinding of brakes, 
two heavy motor trucks swerved into 
the block and drew up before the side 
entrance. About a score of men, their 
sleeve straps prominently displaying 
the Gray Phantom’s initials, were 
seated on large steel chests, peering 
apathetically at the disheveled and de- 
jected crowd in the sight-seeing cars. 
The bankers stared back, their bulging 
eyes blinking as if they half suspected 
it was all a mad dream. 

The fat and moon-faced president 
of the Steel Exchange Bank placed a 
shaky hand on Pellington’s shoulder. 

“What does it mean?’ he asked 
wheezily, a ghastly smile on his fea- 
tures. “Is the—the carnival of loot 
already beginning ?” 

“The Phantom said the robbery was 
to come off on the sixth,” replied the 
detective with a shrug, “and the sixth 
began half an hour ago.” 

“But the—the time locks? Nobody 
can get into the vaults till nine o’clock 
in the morning. I didn’t expect he 
would start till then.” 

“The Phantom has a habit of doing 








the unexpected,” muttered Pellington 
dryly. “Perhaps it suited his purpose to 
have us think that the big show wouldn’t 
begin till nine. The fellow who strikes 
before his adversary expects him to 
attack usually has the best of the fight, 
you know. As _ for this particular 
bank,” running his eyes up and down 
the stately facade of the First Na- 
tional, “I happen to know that the time 
locks were not set Saturday.” 

The other stared fishily. 

“Merriman and | thought we would 
keep the Phantom locked up in the 
vault and try to persuade him to aban- 
don his plan,” explained Pellington. 
“That’s why the time locks weren’t set. 
We thought if we once got him into the 
vault, we could manage him. But the 
Phantom———” The rest of the sen- 
tence was unintelligible. 

“What the devil’s happened to Eller- 
son?” demanded Merriman huskily. 
“Thought you said he would come with- 
out fail, Pellington.” 

The detective did not answer, but his 
face showed that his mind was busy 
with dismal reflections. 

“Confound the fellow!” growled 
Merriman. “We've wasted several 
hours waiting for him while we might 
have been doing something practical. 
What’s this?” 

A motor horn sounded shrilly and a 
racy-looking runabout squeezed in be 


tween the sight-seeing cars and the 
curb. It contained Vanardy and his two 
lieutenants. The Phantom was dressed 


in a dapper gray business suit with 
gray felt hat, and a red rose was fas 
tened to the lapel of his coat. The elec 
tric glare showed a hectic glow in his 
cheeks, and the ash-gray eyes were 
flashing triumphantly. 

“Why isn’t the float here?” he asked 
Wade. 

“Tt ought to be here any moment,” 
answered the stocky and mottle-faced 


lieutenant, glancing at his watch. 
With the air of the man who faces 
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the supreme moment of his life, the 
Gray Phantom sprang briskly from the 
runabout. He looked at the drooping 
figures and horror-stricken faces in the 
two-sight-seeing cars. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, gentle 
men,” he murmured. ‘We shall be 
gin in a few minutes.” 

Riordan leaned from his seat, his eyes 
almost crawling from their sockets. 

“Damn you, Vanardy!”’ he exclaimed 
chokingly. “You're killing me! Can't 
you see I’m dying?” 

“So am I!” exclaimed a hoarse and 
feeble voice in the other car. 

The Phantom regarded them coolly. 
“It’s hard to regulate the rubber collars 
with exactness in every instance,” he 
explained calmly, then turned to the 
second speaker. ‘You are all right so 
far—more scared than anything else. 
You, Riordan, seem to be in a rather 
bad way. Want a doctor?” 

‘“Doctor—hell!” The banker snorted 
contemptuously. “IT saw one this after 
noon, but all he could do for me was to 
give me some fool medicament that he 
thought would relax the muscular ten 
sion in my neck. He was more scared 
than I was.’ 

“Well, | don’t want you to die on my 
hands just yet,’’ said the Phantom 
“T’'ll attend to you presently. 
doesn’t feel any too 
Ry the way, Pellington,” 
“T’ve just 


suavely. 
My owt 


comfortable. 


collar 
turning to the detective. 
heard from Fllerson.” 
“From Ellerson?” gasped the detec 
tive. ‘“You’'ve—— 
Phantom laughed. “Of course, 
would send for him as 


The 
I suspected you 
rubber collars 
and so I sent one of 
my men to watch him. When Ellerson 
arrived this afternoon, I had a com- 
mittee of the station to 
come him and escort him to my head- 
quarters.” 

“You—you kidnaped him?” roared 
Merriman. 


soon as the began to 


ynch your necks, 
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two at wel 
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“Oh, put it that way if you like,” said 
the Phantom serenely. “I realized that 
if anybody could help you, Ellerson was 
the man, and I preferred he should re- 
port to me rather than to you. I told 
him he could experiment with Winkle, 
a former member of my organization. 
[ believe you know Winkle, Pelling- 
ton?” The Phantom smiled teasingly. 

Pellington muttered something unin- 
telligible. 

“Well,” continued Vanardy, “after 
Ellerson had been at work a couple of 
hours, he told me that in two or three 
weeks he might be able to invent some- 
thing to counteract the collar.” 

“Two or three weeks!” groaned one 
of the bankers. 

“A friend of mine spent fourteen 
years inventing the collar,” remarked 
the Phantom. ‘‘Surely you can’t expect 
even Ellerson to get the better of it in 
less than fourteen days. Ah, here we 
are!” 

A long motor float, gayly bedecked 
with colored electric lights and with 
streamers at the sides that ostenta- 
tiously displayed the Gray Phantom’s 
initials, turned the corner and stopped 
at the opposite side of the street. Gasps 
of amazement, horror and incredulity 
escaped the men in the sight-seeing cars 
as their eyes turned to the strangest ob- 
ject they had ever witnessed. 

On an elevated platform in the center 
of the float, and vividly illuminated by 
electric lights, stood four cages with 
sides of plate glass and steel-ribbed at 
the tops and the corners. Three of 
them contained hideously grinning ba- 
boons, each of them wearing one of the 
Phantom’s rubber collars around _ its 
neck. Their large, yellow teeth gleamed 
horribly as they pawed at the glass 
frames of their cages. The occupant of 
the fourth cage lay prone on the floor, 
apparently dead. 


The sight was sickening and ap- 


palling, but it was a still more ghastly 
spectacle that attracted the staring eyes 
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of the men in the sight-seeing cars and 
caused frazzled nerves to writhe in 
horror. A pole had been erected in the 
rear of the float, and to it was lashed 
a squirming, wriggling and_ twisting 
creature that in its agonized convulsions 
looked more like a wounded jungle 
beast than a human being. 

It was Harry Winkle, the stool pi- 
geon. His shirt was open at the throat, 
exposing one of the Phantom’s rubber 
collars, and the protruding eyes and 
leaden, frightfully grimacing features 
told the spectators that he was in the 
final stage of strangulation. Groans of 
dismay burst from their lips. 

“Only a traitor,” explained the Phan- 
tom contemptuously. “Rather vivid 
demonstration of the efficiency of the 
rubber collars, eh?” 

They sat shuddering, unable to 
wrench their eyes from the grisly sight. 
A cold, cruel smile curled the Phan- 
tom’s lips. He read the minds of the 
spectators, and he knew that the blood- 
chilling scene was exerting the desired 
effect on them, giving them a painfully 
realistic picture of what might happen 
to themselves. Originally he had meant 
to depend on the strangling baboons to 
break the moral backbone of his vic- 
tims, but his discovery of Winkle’s 
treachery had suggested that a human 
sacrifice would be more effective. He 
did not tell them that the baboon which 
appeared to be dead had been merely 
rendered unconscious with drugs and 
that the other three had been given just 
enough opiates to lessen their sufferings 
without stupefying them. As_ for 
Winkle, it was the Phantom’s opinion 
that he was only receiving the punish- 
ment he deserved. He had no pity ona 
traitor. 

“Are you ready, gentlemen?” he in- 
quired briskly. “Merriman this is your 
bank, and we're beginning with you.” 

“What about me?” stammered Rior- 
dan, drops of clammy sweat standing 
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out on his bluish-gray face. “Can’t you 
see I’m—I’m choking to death?” 

“T’ll look after you as soon as we get 
through here,” promised Vanardy un- 
feelingly. “‘ How long that will be de- 
pends on Merriman.” 

Merriman felt gingerly of the stran- 
gling horror at his throat, cast an awed 
glance at the writhing stool pigeon, 
looked with a shiver at the baboons, 
then peered dubiously at Pellington. 
The latter shrugged, then gave an al- 
most imperceptible nod. 

“Take all I’ve got and be hanged!” 
bawled Merriman. ‘I’m not going to 
sit here and see a man choke to death 
just because of a few measly millions. 
Come on.” He slid from his seat. 

A faint smile curled the Phantom’s 
lips. “I happen to know the time locks 
weren't set Saturday,” he said, “but we 
need your help to get into the cash 
boxes and open the safes. Follow my 
men.” 

The Phantom signaled to the men 
on the truck in front. Two of them, 
carrying one of the steel chests between 
them, stepped inside the building. Upon 
a whispered order from the Phantom, 
Liggett followed them. In the same 
instant Chief of Police Forrester leaped 
from his seat, a look of fierce deter- 
mination on his face. 

“T won't stand for it,” he roared, his 
voice rendered shrill by the oppression 
at his throat. “You aren’t going to get 
away with it, Vanardy. Call off your 
men, or I shoot.” 

He clapped an ugly automatic 
against the Phantom’s heart. Pelling- 
ton uttered a warning cry, but the chief 
did not heed it. He seemed to have 
suddenly jerked himself out of a stupor 
and to be able to think of nothing but 
the single fact that the time had come 
for taking desperate measures. 

The Phantom the threatening 
gesture with a weary and half con 
temptuous smile, meanwhile raising the 


met 


scarf at his throat and showing a 
glimpse of the-rubber collar. 

“You are too excited for your own 
good, Forrester,’ he declared in level 
tones. “If I fail, I die anyway. Why 
make a fuss?” 

The chief’s face went blank, then he 
shrank back a step and thrust the auto- 
matic into his pocket. 

“Besides,” added the Phantom coolly, 
“you had attend to the crowd. 
Luckily this is Sunday night—Monday 
morning, rather—-and there 
much of a jam as there would have been 
some other night. We're attracting a 
lot of attention, though, and these in- 
nocent bystanders may get troublesome. 
I wish you would have your men shoo 
them away.” 

With a queer laugh, and a lingering 
look of bafflement at the Phantom, Chief 
Forrester crossed the street and gave 
an order to his lieutenant. A few min- 
utes later, clubs and loud commands 
were forcing the flabbergasted _ by- 
standers back. The chief returned to 
his seat, just as the Phantom’s men, 
bending under the weight of the steel 
chest, came out of the bank. Again he 
gave a queer laugh that choked in his 
throat. 

“T don’t know whether I’m going 
crazy or this is really happening,” he 
told Rellington. “Is there such a crook 
as the Gray Phantom, or am I imagin 
ing?” 

“Crook?” repeated Pellington dazedly, 
noticing that the chief was breathing 
with difficulty and his face was a sickly 
gray in the glare of the electrics. “You 
call him a crook? He’s something more 
than that. In another age he would 
have been a Cesar or an Alexander.” 
He peered wonderingly at the magnetic 


bette 


isn’t so 


figure of the Phantom, who just now 
was addressing Riordan. 

“You're next, Riordan,” he told that 
gentleman, “As soon as we have paid 
your bank a visit, we will see what can 
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be done about your collar. Better 


hurry.” 

“You're crazy, man!” groaned Rior- 
dan. “We can’t get into the vaults till 
nine in the morning.” 

“Hurry!” snapped the Phantom, mo- 
tioning to his men. “Chief, the crowd 
Your men 
don’t seem able to handle it. Better get 
reinforcements. 


is getting quite annoying. 
out and phone for 
Join us at Riordan’: 

For a moment the chief peered grog- 
gily at the Phantom, then obeyed. The 
weird procession started, led by the two 
trucks, which were followed by the float 
grisly spectacle, the two sight- 
seeing cars forming the rear, The 
police had difficulty clearing the streets 
of the gaping throng, and the strange 
caravan proceeded slowly. Finally it 
stopped before the imposing marble en- 
trance to the Interstate Banking Cor- 
poration. Again the Phantom made a 
signal with his hand and a steel chest 
was lifted from the truck. 

“You will tell your watchman to let 
us in,’ Vanardy told Riordan. 

“But the—the time locks!” 
the banker. 

“Hurry!” snapped Vanardy. “Unless 
you get a move on, I won’t answer for 
the consequences.” 

With a bewildered shake of the head, 
the banker stepped to the door and rang 
the bell. The Phantom, his two lieuten- 
ants and the men carrying the chest 
followed him up the steps. 

“I don’t see how he expects to man- 
age the time locks,” muttered Vincent 
Amidan in feeble tones. 

“The Phantom seems to have a cute 


bank.” 


with its 


gasped 


little way of managing most anything, 
said Pellington. “Look! They're going 


1? 
in. 


The men disappeared within the bank 


just as Chief puffing rau- 


Forrester, 


‘ously, rejoined the procession and took 
a seat on one of the sight-seeing cars. 
A look of grim despair had settled over 
his rugged 


features. Half an hour 


passed, while the eyes of the crowd 
were fixed expectantly on the door, and 
then the men carrying the chest 
emerged, this time stooping and pant- 
ing. 

“By Jove! They did it,” 
Pellington. “The Phantom seems to 
laugh at time locks.” 

Vanardy turned to Liggett as soon as 
the chest had been placed on the truck. 

“Take the runabout,” he commanded 
crisply, “and rush Riordan over to 
headquarters. Tie him up and gag 
him. Then remove his collar. The 
” He whis- 
pered something in the lieutenant’s ear. 
“Then meet us at the Eastern Title and 
Mortgage Company.” 

Riordan, who had heard the instruc- 
tions, was already seated in the run- 
about, and a moment later it was dash- 
ing down the street with Liggett at the 
wheel. 


‘““Amidan’s 


ejaculated 





number of the joint is 


bank next,” Vanardy 
called out, entering one of the sight- 
seeing cars. 

“The time locks ——” 
wheezily. 

“I’m getting tired of hearing about 
your infernal time locks,” interrupted 
the Phantom. 

The stool pigeon’s agonized face was 
revealed in ghastly vividness as the float 
turned a corner ahead of the rest of the 
procession. His struggles had ceased, 
and he hung limp at the stake. The 
Phantom, after a swift glance at the 
face of his victim, decided that he had 
suffered enough. Calling one of his 
men, he whispered some instructions in 
his ear and made a sign to Winkle’s 


began Amidan 


guards. 

“He's not worth having on my con- 
said Vanardy aloud. 
want him to live over his 
again and again in his 


science !” “Be- 
sides, | 
experience 
thoughts.” 

A few minutes later, the stool pigeon 
was released, the rubber collar was re- 
moved from his neck, but he was in a 
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state of collapse and an ambulance had 
to be summoned to remove him to a 
hospital where the necessary remedial 
measures could be applied. 
Shuddering, the spectators turned 
from the hideous sight. A 
police 
situa- 





their eyes 
ickly smile played 
The anomaly of the 
I and the 


about the 
chict’s lips. 
i laze him, 
tightening 


1 was beginning to « 


tio 
pressure of the gradually 
rubber collar was making him more un- 
comfortable every moment. He glanced 
at the others, and saw that horror and 
suffering had drained the last ounce of 

resistance out of them. 
As the procession came to a stop out- 
Eastern Title and Mortgage 
President touched 
hi apple and 


the region of his 
fixed a look of feeble defiance on the 


side the 
Company, Amidan 
Adam’s 
Phantom’s face. The banker seemed 
torn between conflicting impulses. He 


his full 


: : ie" "nt. .2 a 

drew himself up to height and 
seemed about to speak. Just then the 
doors opened and a whiie-faced watch 


man in uniform rushed out of the bank. 
phoning for 
announced 
thing 


‘Somebody has been tel 





‘7 99 v) 
aman named Vanardy,” | 
nervously. “It seems to be som 


lnportant. 


“Liggett, probably,” murmured the 
Phantom, ascending the steps They 
saw him disappear behind the bank. 
When he emerged everal minutes 
later, his face S$ grave 

‘T have just heard from Liggett,” he 

id them Riordan is dead.” 

Gasps and he ied look followed 


> announcement. 

“Fle died ilISt as Liggett Was cutting 
‘hor ll; ad 
tne COllal, 


“Awful!” screamed one of the bank- 


continued the Phantom. 


“se ? 1 4 eal poe 9 

ers. i—1 feel as if 1 would be next. 
Che announcemen of Riordan’s 
death seemed to ha uddenly ended 


Amidan’s indecision, and in a quavering 
voice he told the Phantom to hurry. At 
irdy, another of the 
steel chests was lifted from the truck 


rried inside the bank. In the 


a sign tron Val 


and Cc 


Story 


Magazine 


meantime, a squad of police reserves 
summoned by Chief ig 
into the street and proceeded to scatte1 
the constantly growing crowds 


, 
F orrester, swung 


‘The Phantom is getting away with 
it,’ muttered the chief, ‘but I don't see 
how he handles those time locks.” 


‘He is getting away with it for the 
Pellington, his 
clicking, “but he is starting something 
he can’t finish. . ell get him and the 
money, too. A thing like this can’t be 
done in the — enaiery. 

i don’t want 
grumbled 
y. “Hope he! 


more of us 


present,” agreed jaws 


“Of course it can’t; but 
the Phantom to 
the chiet illogica 
up before any 
death.” 
He doesn’t 
comfortable himself,” remarked the de 
tective. “I heard him say we're going 
to Schindler’s next. Schindler, what 
are you going to do about it?” 
Schindler 
“Nothing,” 
With slight variations, 


ready 


do it aga a,” 
1) 
11 1urries 


choke to 


“ 


seem to be feeling any too 


pany out his hands 


he said chokingly. 
the scene al 

repeated 
Schind- 


thrice enacted, was 
when the pro ession reached 
ler’s jewelry store. All that the victims 
now completely terrol ized, asked of the 
Phantom was that he up proceed 
ings. At Schindler's, 


vaults and the mos 


hurry 
with its cannon 
proot ingenious 


protective devices evel invented, a 


wealth suggestive of old Araby’s splen 
dor was loaded into the steel chests. 
When the flashing and glittering con 
tents of the vaults, safes and show case 
had been transferred to the trucks, the 
Phantom consulted his program. 
‘We go to the Second National Banl 


announced. 


next,” he 


THE PHANTOM’S FAREWELI 


TUXTRA! \ll ‘bout the Gray 
Phantom’s twenty-muillion-doila: 
Wuxtra!” 


The crowd in the directors’ 


robbery ! 
room of 





\ 
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the First National scarcely stirred as 
the shrill cries of the newsmongers rose 
from the street below. They were 
sprawling in chairs around the long 
table, their misery too profound to per- 
mit more than the raising of an eyelid 
or a ghastly grin. 

A fatuous smile wrinkled Pellington’s 
face as the stridulous shouts furnished 
the final proof that the night’s events 
had not been fever-crazed dreams. He 
found a certain grim humor in the fact 
that the reporters, stretching their elas- 
tic imaginations in order to do full jus- 
tice to the night’s stupendous sensation, 
had for once guessed far short of the 
truth. No one knew the exact extent of 
the Gray Phantom’ haul, but it was a 
safe surmise that the total was nearly 
fifty millions, 

“Wuxtra! 
Phantom loots banks !” 

A queer sound that was neither a 
groan nor a growl, but a little of each, 
rattled in Chief Forrester’s throat. He 
knew the public and the press would 
lampoon him, but just at present that 


Police idle while Gray 


seemed a matter of small importance. 
The reporters had seen the Gray Phan- 
tom’s procession, but they had grasped 
little more than that a robbery of colos- 
sal dimensions had been perpetrated 
without interference on the part of the 
police. As yet no one had told them 
about the ingenious and monstrous de- 
vice that had enabled the Phantom to 
loot the city and defy the authorities. 
Forrester wondered whether -any one 
would believe the truth when it was 


told. 

In a little while dawn would break. 
In a few hours there would be pande- 
monium and riotous confusion. The 


Bostburg would be 
dazed and numb from the jolt, and there 


financial center of 


would be miles of depositors standing 
many 
would be like a 
giant lying prone from a knockout blow, 
but that too seemed a matter of slight 


in line outside the banks. For 


days, local industry 


importance just at present. The only 
concern of the men now gathered in the 
director’s room was to obtain relief 
from the clammy horror clutching at 
their throats. 

Except in one instance, the Phan- 
tom’s program had been carried out 
without a hitch. Some of his victims 
had been in a rebellious mood at the 
beginning, but the discovery that Eller- 
son could not help them, and later the 
report 0: Riordan’s death, had quickly 
caused their resistance to collapse. 
Each in turn had yielded meekly to the 
Phantom’s mastery. Even now they 
did not understand what had happened 
to the time locks, and they were too 
miserable to try to solve the mystery. 
The one instance in which the Phan- 
tom’s scheme had failed was Havenor’s 
jewelry store. For some unexplained 
reason, the men carrying the chest had 
returned to the truck empty. The 
Phantom had laughingly remarked that 
he had not expected a complete suc- 
cess. Then he had told them that, as 
soon as he was at a safe distance with 
the plunder, he would send Pellington 
directions for removing the collars. 

His head drooping dejectedly, the de- 
tective shambled to the window and 
looked out. A fine drizzle was falling. 
Pellington was impatient to hear from 
the Phantom, for unless the promised 
directions arrived soon, there was dan- 
ger that several men would share the 
fate of Riordan. So far Vanardy 
seemed to have made no move to leave 
the city with his treasure, and Pelling- 
ton was at a loss to divine his plan. He 
knew that, after leaving the last estab- 
lishment on the program, the two trucks 
bearing the Phantom’s initials had zig- 
zagged hither and thither about the 
city, evidently in an effort to foil pur- 
suit. For a time they had been lost 
sight of, but a little later they had drawn 
up in front of the Pyramidion building, 


and the steel chests had been carried 
Only half an hour 


into the basement. 
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ago, two of Pellington’s men who were 
watching the building from a discreet 
distance had reported by telephone that 
the entrances were guarded by the 
Phantom’s men and that the loot was 
still within. 

Pellington was puzzled by this re- 
port. He had supposed that the Phan- 
tom would take measures to leave the 
city as soon as the loot was in his pos- 
session, and Vanardy’s purpose in 
transferring it to the basement of a sky- 
scraper was beyond him. Naturally the 
master rogue would attempt to depart 
unnoticed and take precautions against 
possible pursuit, but Pellington did not 
see how these aims could be attained by 
the Phantom’s present maneuvers. 

He shrugged his shoulders, guessing 
that Vanardy had a substantial reason 
for what he was doing. No matter how 
subtle and ingenious the Phantom’s plan 
might be, he assured himself, he would 
ultimately be overtaken and deprived of 
his spoils. As soon as Pellington re- 
ceived the numbers that would enable 
him to unlock the collars he meant to 
set in motion all the man-hunting ma- 
chinery of every continent on the 
globe, and the capture of the most ac- 
complished criminal in the world would 
be only a matter of time. 

It was this thought that had buoyed 
his spirits throughout the long, nerve- 
racking night. He felt it was the one 
thing that had kept him sane during the 
carnival of madness—for even now the 
night’s events seemed so fantastic and 
unreal as a maniac’s dream. 

But there was a sign of fret in his 
face as the thought surged through his 
mind. Had not the Phantom already 
accomplished the impossible? 

He turned and glanced at the writh- 
ing figures and swollen faces of the men 
in the chairs, listening to their gasps 
for breath and feeble moans, and again 
he wished the Phantom would hurry, 
Though many of them were more 





frightened than in actual danger, there 
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were several whose appearance alarmed 
him. With a sharp inward twinge, he 
thought of Riordan. 

Suddenly a knock sounded on the 
door, and he hurried across the floor 
and swung it open. The next moment 
he shrank back, a queer gurgling sound 
in his throat, and stared at the figure 
that was shuffling into the room. 
Hoarse murmurs of astonishment came 
from the men in the chairs. 

“Riordan!” exclaimed 
“Thought you were—dead !” 

“Not quite.” The banker sank into a 
chair. His face was drawn and white, 
and sacks of bluish tint bulged beneath 
the eyes. 

“The Phantom told us you 
dead,” declared the detective bewilder- 
edly. 

“He 
weakly, at 
his throat. 
“Evidently he told you that for t 
moral effect it would have on you. 
Wanted to throw an extra scare into 
you, I guess.” 

“But 4 

“T was almost gone when I got to the 
Phantom’s headquarters, but began to 
feel better as soon as the hellish collar 
was cut away. The Phantom’s man 
locked me up and left me. Half an 
hour ago he came back and released me 
and”—he darted suddenly from the 
chair 


Pellington. 


were 


fooled you,” said Riordan 
the same time pointing to 
The rubber collar was gone. 
| 


ne 


“and he handed me this.” 
Pellington snatched a piece of paper 
from the banker’s hand, and a look of 
intense relief came into his 
row of names was written on the sheet 


face. \ 


and opposite each name was a number. 

“Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed fer 
vently. “The numbers! Give me a 
knife.” 

The crowd stared dazedly, at first un 
able to comprehend the good news; 
then they scrambled from their chairs, 
each desperately eager to obtain relief 
Pellington, in a twinkling reverting to 
his usual cool and efficient self, gruffly 
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‘ordered them to be still. Surveying the 
crowd, he picked out a man who seemed 
to be suffering more intensely than the 
others, and told him to step forward. 
He looked at the list of numbers, ex- 
ecuted a swift and sure stroke with the 
knife some one had thrust into his 
hand, gingerly caught the collar as it 
came apart, and turned to the next man, 
Working with feverish speed, but with 
a cool and steady touch, it took him less 
than an hour to complete the task. 

“But I don’t understand,” he mut- 
tered as he lay the last collar aside. 
“The Phantom said he wouldn’t give 
us the numbers until he was at a safe 
distance. The plunder is still in the 
basement of the Pyramidion Building. 
I don’t see——” 

Then he darted to the telephone, and 
in a few moments the wires were 
bristling with terse orders. Pellington 
was once more the quick-witted, coolly 
calculating detective. Within a minute, 
a dozen of his men were on their way 
from the Bostburg branch office to the 
Pyramidion Building. Others were dis 
patched to the railroad terminals and 
steamship piers with instructions to 
watch for the Phantom and members 
of his organization. 

“Something must have gone wrong 
with the Phantom’s plan,” he conjec- 
tured as he wriggled into a raincoat. 
“It’s possible we shall recover the loot. 
You gentlemen had better stay here till 
you feel stronger.” 

But half a dozen, already beginning 
to recover from the effects of their 
horrifying experience, insisted on fol 
lowing him. Their brains clearing, they 
were already clamoring for quick and 
effective action, having painful visions 
of the wreckage and ruin that would 
result from the night’s astounding event 
unless the Phantom was caught. There 
were hoarse whispers of panic and 
financial disaster as they ran down the 
stairs. Pellington alone was cool, his 


mind spurred to quick and systematic 
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action by the thought that somehow, 
somewhere, there had been a hitch in 
the master rogue’s scheme. 

They squeezed into a taxi, alighting 
fifteen minutes later at the entrance of 
the Pyramidion. A small crowd was 
gathered in front of the building and 
police and Pellington detectives were 
having a hard time keeping the side- 
walk cleared. As they elbowed their 
way through the jam, a hand was placed 
on the detective’s shoulder. 

“Well, Higgins?” demanded Pelling- 
ton, recognizing the superintendent of 
the Bostburg branch office. 

“The chests are still in the base- 
ment,” reported Higgins, a dazed look 
in his sharp-featured face, “but they’re 
empty, and all the Phantom’s men seem 
to be gone. 

“Empty—gone!” echoed 
with a sinking feeling. 

“T don’t know how it happened, sir. 
We've been watching the building ever 
since the trucks got here, and I know 


Pellington 


nothing has been taken out.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” muttered lel- 
lington. 

“Why hanged?” inquired a voice at 
his back, and Pellington, swinging sud- 
denly around, faced the Gray Phantom. 

“Gray, misty morning—regular Phan- 
tom weather,” observed Vanardy. He 
spoke with a catch in his threat and his 


face bore a listless look. 
For several’ moments  Pellington 
could only © stare. His first clear 


thought was wonderment at the man’s 
audacity. Then it occurred to him that, 
with the rubber collars removed from 
the necks of the thirty-three victims, 
the Phantom had lost his hold. He was 
no longer the irresistible monster, but an 
ordinary human being, and as such he 
could be controlled, placed under re- 
straint, and perhaps compelled to give 
up his plunder. 

“Surprised to see me here—eh, Pel- 
lington?’ Vanardy laughed mirthlessly. 

“Rather,” admitted Pellington, at 
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last finding his voice. “Thought you 
would be miles away by this time.” He 
winked at the branch superintendent as 
he seized the Phantom’s arm and led 
him out of the throng. “You realize 
that you are under arrest, of course,” he 
went on. “Where is the plunder?” 

“T guessed all the time that you were 
hoping to get it back and that the Gray 
Phantom would come to grief when he 
reached the finale,” Vanardy explained. 
“T knew, too, that your men were shad- 
owing the two trucks with my initials 
painted on the sides, They lost sight 
of them, however, when the trucks 
turned into Bostview Park. A little 
later they got on the trail again and saw 
the trucks dragging up in front of the 
Pyramidion.” 

“Yes, but where 

“Why so excited, Pellington, old 
chap? The chests that were carried 
into the Pyramidion were empty.” 

“Empty!” 

“Empty !” 

“T had two other trucks waiting in 
the park, but those did not bear the 
Gray Phantom’s initials, The chests 
were simply transferred from one set 
of trucks to the other. Then, in order 
to give us time to get away with the 
loot, the two trucks bearing my initials 
were sent to the Pyramidion and the 
empty chests unloaded. By this time 
my men are about a hundred miles 
away with a part of the gold and 
jewels.” 

“A part of it,” repeated Pellington, 
puzzled, 

“Their share was to be ten thousand 
each, and I asked them to deliver half 
a million to a—a business associate of 
mine. A debt of honor as it were. The 
half million and the ten thousand for 
each man was all they took with them. 
I had to pay a pretty stiff rental for the 
collars, and I deducted that, too. I’m 
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going to make you a present of the bal- 
ance, Pellington.” 
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The detective came to a dead stop 
and peered dazedly at the Phantom. 

“You mean that, Vanardy.” 

“T surely do. I don’t want the junk 
—never cared for money, as you ought 
to know by this time. What I have 
always craved is sensations and adven- 
tures. You will find most of the stuff 
—all but about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion—hidden in Bostview Park. Here 
is a diagram of the place.” He placed a 
paper in Pellington’s hand. 

“Well, I’ll—I’ll be roasted!” stuttered 
the detective. 

“Your clients ought to give you a lib- 
eral bonus for recovering the junk, 
Pellington,” added the Phantom. 

Pellington stared fishily, first at the 
paper and then at the Phantom. 

“You’re doing this after the way I 
treated you in the vault. Threatened 
to destroy your sight and ‘a 

Vanardy cut him short. “Forget it, 
Pellington. You did exactly what I 
would have done if I had been in your 
place. Besides, as I told you at the 
time, you treated me to a new sensa- 
tion.” 

Pellington stopped and beckoned the 
branch superintendent, who had been 
following at a short distance. He 
handed him the diagram Vanardy had 
prepared, together with a few direc- 
tions. The manager gasped and hurried 
away. 

“You will admit I got away with it, 
Pellington?” asked the Phantom in 
whimsical tones. 

“I do,” replied the detective solemnly. 
“There’s just one thing I don’t under- 
stand. How did you manage the time 
locks ?” 

“That was the easiest part of the 
whole program. Let me ask you a 
question, Why did you open a branch 
office in Bostburg?” 

“T told you the time we lunched to- 
gether in New York. Because eight 
big Bostburg concerns wanted our serv- 
ices and our protective devices.” 
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But why did those 


“Yes, I know. 
eight concerns suddenly decide that they 
wanted an up-to-date service and mod- 


ern protective appliances: 

“T hadn’t thought of that.” Pelling- 
ton gazed curiously at the Phantom. 

“It was the first thing I thought of 
when you told me about establishing an 
office in Bostburg. I made a few in- 
quiries and learned these eight clients 
of yours, together with a few other con- 
cerns, had had a scare. Nothing very 
tangible, you understand. They were 
simply beginning to suspect that some- 
thing was on foot. Some of their em- 
ployees had been acting queerly, and 
there were other subtle indications that 
everything was not just right. Well, 
they didn’t find out anything definite, 
but they decided to play safe and take 
your service.” 

“How do you know all this?” in- 
quired the detective, his brows pucker- 
ing. 

“Through my usual channels of in- 
formation. Investigating further, I 
learned that the Duke had been making 
mysterious trips to Bostburg.” 

“The Duke!’ exclaimed the detec- 
tive. ‘The fellow who tried to beat 
you to the Russian crown jewels a cou- 
ple of years ago?” 

“He’s the chap. The Duke was 
operating abroad at that time, but he 
has since transferred his activities to 
America. I guess you know, Pelling- 
ton, that there used to be quite a little 
friendly rivalry between the organiza- 
tions of the Duke and the Gray Phan- 
tom. Each was trying to outdo the 
other and acquire the reputation of 
being the greatest criminal organization 
in the world. It was a draw most of 
the time. Well, I learned that the Duke 
had been planning a big job in Bost- 
burg, but had suddenly given it up.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it was too big for him, He 
got to a certain point, and then he dis- 
covered he couldn’t get any further, 


Then I had a bright idea. It occurred 
to me that it would be the logical thing 
for the Gray Phantom to begin where 
the Duke had left off.” 

“Just how far did the Duke get?” 
inquired Pellington. 

“Tl hand it to you in a few words. 
The Duke’s methods were always dif- 
ferent from mine. To put it briefly, 
he meant to bribe his way through. He 
got next to the man in each of these 
banks and jewelry stores whose duty it 
was to attend to the time locks. Ona 
certain night these men were to forget 
to set the locks, and each of them was 
to get a fair slice of the swag. Up to 
that point, the Duke’s scheme was all 
right.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Why, it didn’t do him any good to 
control the time locks as long as he had 
to run the gantlet of the police, the 
safety devices, private detective agen- 
cies, safe combinations, automatic 
alarms, and all that sort of thing. In 
order to pull off a job of that size, he 
discovered he would practically be 
obliged to have the whole city at his 
feet, at least for a few hours. The 
Duke found he had bitten off more than 
he could masticate.” 

“And then you 

“T called on the Duke, had a nice 
little chat with hima and arranged to 
finish what he had started. The men in 
the banks and jewelry stores were still 
willing to be bought, you know, and the 
Duke was willing to sell me his interests 
in the matter for half a million dollars. 
Dirt cheap, considering that he had been 
‘Susy almost a year buying up these men, 
and that such individuals have to be 
approached warily and with silk gloves. 
Now you understand how I managed 
the little detail of the time locks. I 
don’t know what happened at Have- 
nor’s. I suppose my man either forgot 
or changed his mind. Of course, I 





might have been ablé to pull off the 
whole job in daytime while the vaults 
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were open, but the crowds would have 
interfered, and it would have been 
harder to get away with the stuff. 
Have a drink before we part, Pelling- 
ton?” 

“Before we—part?” exclaimed the 
detective, staring incredulously at the 
Phantom. “You surely don’t think I 
can let you go just because you have re- 
turned a part of the plunder?” 

“But I think just that, Pellington.” 
The Phantom smiled whimsically. “I 
am not in your power yet—not as long 
as I’m wearing this little charm.” He 
pointed to the scarf that concealed the 
rubber collar. 

“Still wearing it?” ejaculated Pelling- 
ton. 

“Becoming—don’t you think?” He 
lifted the scarf a little, showing a 
glimpse of the rubber. “This mouse- 
gray is a favorite color of mine. It 
sort of typifies the Gray Phantom. Be- 
sides, I couldn’t remove it if I would.” 

“What?” 

“You remember when I put it 
on? We were down in the safe-deposit 
vault of the First National. I had to 
act in a hurry, or you would have 
stopped me. Well, Pellington, in my 
haste, I forgot to look at the number 
of the joint. I realized it only half an 
hour ago, when the collar began to 
choke me. I wired my friend Lind- 
quist. He wired back that he had no 
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record of the number, and that the tag 
on which it was written was inclosed 

with the collar. I must have lost it, 
Anyway, I haven’t been able to find it.” 

“You mean that 

“That I’m a doomed man, Pelling- 
ton. Nothing on earth can save me.” 
He fingered the collar as he spoke. 
“Gray death for the Gray Phantom 
seems rather fitting. Anyhow, with 
this thing accomplished, I should soon 
lapse back into boredom again. I don't 
know but that death is preferable. 
You see now, Pellington, what a futile 
thing ic would be to arrest me.” 

Pellington gave a dazed nod. They 
had reached a little square, one of sev- 
eral green breathing spaces distributed 
throughout the city. Suddenly the 
Phantom reached out his hand. 

“Good-by,” he said simply. 

The next moment he darted aside, 
and Pellington saw the blade of a knife 
flashing in his hand. He cried to him 
to stop, but the Phantom ran until he 
reached the center of the little square. 
Then, with a smile on his lips, he raised 
the knife. 

Horrified, the detective instinctively 
closed his eyes as he saw the knife 
hover about the rubber collar. He 
heard a crash. When he looked again, 
Vanardy was gone. 

“Good-by, Gray Phantom,” he 
softly. 
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NEW JERSEY CONVICTS. USED AS CARPENTERS 
ONVICTS employed in the carpenter shop of the New Jersey State prison 
at Trenton are to manufacture road signs for use on the State and county 





highways. 


There has been unrest among the prisoners in New Jersey because 


their labor was not being sufficiently made use of, and as a result of this dis- 
content Burdette Lewis, commissioner of charities and correction in New Jersey, 
has worked out the plan referred to above, with the aid of the State highway 


conimission. 


(Quotations have already been submitted on a thousand concrete posts, a thou- 
sand metal signs, and three hundred wooden signs, and it is expected that con- 
tracts will be negotiated as soon as the samples now being made in the prison 
carpenter shop have been completed and approved, 
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Author of ‘‘Behind Locked Doors,”’’ etc. 


T was my very first day as 

Doctor Bentiron’s assistant; 

scarcely that, indeed, for I 

did not say good-by to my 
friends at Bellevue until late afternoon. 
I rode up to the doctor’s door in a taxi- 
cab, for I was now about to be a man 
of settled income; Hanrahan, the big 
orderly, met me at the steps with a grin 
of welcome and took my bags upstairs. 
A nurse led me directly back to the 
doctor’s private office. 

Doctor Bentiron sat alone in the big, 
bare room, slouched back in his reclin- 
ing chair, between the huge, familiar re- 
volving bookcases. As usual, he sat 
on the small of his back, a cigarette 
drooping from his bearded lips, and 
stared sleepily at the blank wall. So 
immobile was his pose that I wondered 
involuntarily whether he had moved 
since | saw him last, weeks before. He 
did not look up at my entrance; but 1 
had long since ceased to expect that. 

“Umphf,”’ said the doctor, expelling 


cloud of smoke; “ready foi 


a great 
work °” 
“yes. sv.” 4 


for instructions. 


answered, and waited 
Unless he was in the 
mood for speech, words were wasted 
upon Doctor Bentiron’s sluggish calm 


“Umphf,” he grunted again. “Get 
yourself settled and report at this of 
fice at eight o’clock. I am expecting 
callers, and T want your protection, for 


Iam atimorous man.” I have no doubt 


that in the face of certain death the 
doctor would merely have rolled an- 
other cigarette and yawned more con- 
sumedly than ever; but it sometimes 
pleased him to talk so. “I am very 
busy now,” he resumed, in his char- 
acteristic weary, toneless drawl. “Get 
out.” And he fell to doing nothing 
more energetically—if that were pos- 
sible. 

{ went out, wondering what strange 
visitors he expected. Doctor Bentiron’s 
acquaintance was so enormous and so 
mixed that no person would 
have been outlandish enough to sur- 
prise me much. 

At eight o’clock the doctor was still 
ensconced in his great chair flanked by 


sort of 


like some Egyptian god 
of sleep between two squat pilasters. He 
ruminated, giving me no 
heed. I stood and waited, for there 
was no other chair in the room. Pres 
ently, however, Hanrahan brought me 
two others near it, 


the bookcases, 


1 


smoked and 


in a seat, and set 


at the doctor’s right; for visitors were 
never set facing him 
This was no more than done when 


ed Mr. William 


one 


the office nurse an 
B. Pinkham. J sat upright; 
knows William B. Pinkham, late of the 
United He is 
called the country’s greatest private de- 
tective, an i 
vestigations on 
wealthy men. 


every 


States secret service. 


| he specializes in quiet i 
the behalf of very 
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But my chief was quite unimpressed. 
He grunted, gazing placidly at the wall. 
“Maybe he’s come to pinch the house,” 
he drawled, quite indifferent to the en- 
trance of the stout, wheezy investiga- 
tor. 

Pinkham was accompanied by a 
slender, clean-shaven young man, 
dressed with the exactitude of the cloth- 
ing advertisements. He wore an ex- 
pression of deferential respect ; his very 
walk was indescribably placating. He 
bowed gracefully. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor; “sit 
down,” and waited, unmoving. 

Pinkham seemed to have dealt with 
the eccentric alienist before. He wasted 
no time in amenities, but plunged into 
the heart of his business at once, talk- 
ing in jerky phrases broken by wheez- 
ing. 

“Cornelius Ruyntinck has _ disap- 
peared,” he announced, and breathed 
stertorously. 

Doctor Bentiron still lay back, quite 
relaxed, his eyes half shut. He did not 
even blink. But I cried out, unable to 
emulate his indifference, for Cornelius 
Ruyntinck was a figure familiar to most 
New Yorkers—a stout, choleric old 
magnate with spreading white side- 
whiskers which had been caricatured a 
thousand times. I felt a thrill of not 
unpleasant excitement. Was I not 
mingling in great matters? 

“This is his secretary, Henry Mani- 
son,” went on the detective, disap- 
pointed of an impression upon his host. 
“T brought him along—he saw Ruyn- 
tinck last. It was this way: the old 
man started for his office this morning 
—nine o’clock, usual time. Went in his 
car—limousine—with Manison here. 
Nothing unusual about him; eh, Mani- 
son?” 

The secretary was leaning forward, 
his face a-mask of respectful attention, 
his slender, unquiet hands twisting a 
pair of gray gloves in his lap. I thought 
he started a little at being directly ad- 





dressed, but his voice was smooth and 
suave. 

“Nothing,” he answered. “That is, 
nothing of consequence. Mr. Ruyn- 
tinck pricked himself while getting into 
the car, as I told you.” 

“Yes, sure,” the detective went on. 
“Footman told me about it. Found a 
pin in the cushion, didn’t you?” 

“A bit of wire that had worked 
through,” corrected Manison smoothly, 
looking down into his lap. “Mr. Ruyn- 
tinck was much annoyed.” 

“T guess so!” said Pinkham, with a 
grin. “Took on and swore something 
awful, footman said.” 

“Umphf,” remarked the doctor 
dreamily, still gazing at nothing. 

The stout detective continued, breath- 
ing loudly. I watched his round, red 
face, its straggling, countrified mus- 
tache moving to his jerky sentences, 
and wondered if a keen mind could lie 
behind that pompous brow. 

“Ruyntinck had the auto stop at the 
Silkwood Building, about nine-fifteen. 
Got out alone: told Manison to drive 
on. That right? Walked into the 
building with a stranger; thirty-eight 
to forty, middle sized, clean shaved, 
dark clothes. No description at. all, 
you see. Manison rode on to Wall 
Street. Old man didn’t show up. 
Office manager didn’t know about this 
meeting; Manison don’t know anything 
about it; nobody knows anything about 
it. When Ruyntinck didn’t show up by 
three o’clock, they called me.” He 
paused and coughed raucously. 

Doctor Bentiron crossed his left leg 
over the right and rolled another cig- 
arette. “Are you taking up my time 
merely to tell me that one millionaire 
is missing?” he inquired, his emotion- 
less voice drier than ever. “There are 
plenty more; and it would be a matter 
of the most complete indifference to me 
if all Wall Street were swallowed up. 
I am a psychiatrist, not a detective. 
Go find him; that’s your business.” 








True to his training, the secretary 
hastened to explain, his manner suave, 
soothing; half confidential clerk, half 
superior servant, like his breed. “Mr. 
Pinkham has learned that Mr. Ruyn- 
tinck was formerly your patient; he 
wishes to inquire about his mental con- 
dition.” His bland face was imperturb- 
able, but his long, white fingers twisted 
in his lap; I fell to watching them. 

“You see, doctor,” the other took up 
the story, a bit ruffled by his host’s lack 
of interest, “my men have covered 
everything else; nothing at the Silk- 
wood—hospitals all searched—nothing 


at the morgue. I thought maybe 
aphasia, or something; he might have 
had a_stroke—your specialty, you 
know.” He coughed again, finding ex- 


planation difficult. 

“Exactly,” drawled Doctor Bentiron. 
“Tt is true that I am an alienist, but 
not all my patients are crazy; didn’t 
you come to see me onee or twice, 
Pinkham?” The investigator flushed 
dully. “Moreover, I can’t very well 
discuss my patients with detectives.” 

“But doctor,” protested the secretary, 
stroking his chin with restless fingers, 
“it is so important that Mr. Ruyntinck 
should be found immediately and se- 
cretly. You know he has been dealing 
very largely in C. R. N. & Q. common. 
Lacking his support, they have dropped 
ten points to-day; if his absence were 
made public, the bottom would drop out 
of the market!” His smug voice did 
not sound greatly grieved, I thought; 
and the doctor went so far as to give 
him a fugitive eye corner. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. “TI 
am no bureau of missing persons 
However, I will go so far as to outline 
the possibilities—which you should 
know as well as I. 

“He may have run away; other mil- 
lionaires have been known to tire of 
their jobs. He may be dead, by mur- 
der, suicide, or natural causes—apo- 
plexy, say. He may be sick—confused 
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or delirious from disease, assault, or 
drugs, and so unable to get home. Or 
he may have been abducted. 

“In the first instance, he will come 
back when he gets ready; in the sec- 
ond, you will find his body—if you look 
in the right place for it. In the third 
case, you will tind him in a hospital 
or a lodging house or somewhere. And 
in the last, you will hear from his cap- 
tors in due time. Let me assure you 
that I haven’t got old Cornelius here. 
Go out and hunt for him.” 

Whereupon the doctor pushed a but- 
ton. A nurse appeared and we all filed 
out, leaving him to smoky solitude. 

I made my rounds, and came back 
to the office to report all quiet for the 
night. Doctor Bentiron kept a private 
licensed house for the insane, and at 
that time had twenty-four patients 
therein. I found Pinkham waiting in 
the hall, and we entered together. 

“Stay, Blakely,” ordered the doctor; 
then, to the detective: “Well, why 
bother me again?” 

We both stood, for the chairs had 
been taken out, and the doctor did not 
offer to send for them. Pinkham 
seemed rather embarrassed; he 
coughed, shifting his weight from one 
broad, blunt foot to the other. 

“T came back,” he began. 

“Obviously,” interjected my chief 
drily. “I came back to ask you some- 
thing.” Pinkham tried again. “Maybe 
I’m an ass, and of course that ‘poisoned- 
needle’ gag is bunk, anyway, but that 
was an awful jab the old man got this 
morning. Manison didn’t make much 
of it. Smooth article, that boy! But 
he acts worried. Well, no wonder. 
Anyway, footman says Cornelius yelled 
and swore five minutes straight from 
that prick. And he got out of the car 
just a little uncertain ; other fellow took 
his arm. He didn’t say anything, like 


he generally did; Manison gave the 
orders. 
“Well, I looked over that car pretty 
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careful, myself. Found a bit of wire 
in the seat-back, all right. Don’t see 
how it could get there, though. Just 
when he leaned back in the car, he got 
jabbed. And I found this in a crease 
in the cushion.” 

He opened a small box, producing a 
tiny bit of steel. The doctor glanced 
at it languidly. 

“Broken end of a _ hypodermic 
needle,” he intoned apathetically, and 
leaned back again. 

“Yes, sure,” said the detective. 
“Thought so myself. Well, what do 
you think? You said he might be 
drugged, you know. That’s why I 
came back.” 

The doctor rolled another cigarette. 
When it was drawing to his satisfac- 
tion, “Umphf,” he grunted through the 
smoke. “He is a conscienceless old 
ruffian, Ruyntinck. However, he was 
my patient. I will consider the matter. 
I hardly thought he could have gone 
off without extraneous aid. Yes, I will 
look into it. And when the old gentle- 
man gets my bill, he will probably think 
it would have been cheaper to stay lost. 

“Now get out, do; and don’t come 
back until I send for you.” 

“But what shall I do?” demanded the 
other, patently disgruntled at his dis- 
missal. 

“Try to find Cornelius Ruyntinck,” 
drawled the doctor wearily. “That’s 
what you’re paid for, isn’t it ?” 

And so Mr. Pinkham went away dis- 
consolate. 

Doctor Bentiron slid down lower in 
his chair and scratched the back of his 
head, then pressed one of his battery 
of buttons. “Hanrahan, a chair for 
Doctor Blakely,” And when it was 
brought, he continued: “You will find, 
my son, that such incidents are not un- 
common in this office. Thus it is to 
have an inquiring mind. I am not fond 
of Mr. Pinkham; but an occasional 
problem, such as this, which seems to 
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touch upon psychiatry, is an enjoyable 
relaxation. Yes. 

“Now let us consider. I will infer 
that, for his own purposes, our friend 
Manison gave his employer a_hypo- 
dermic injection, having first arranged 
this bit of wire in the seat, to explain 
the prick. I do not wonder that the 
old man swore; no doubt it was pain- 
ful. As Ruyntinck disappeared im- 
mediately after this hypo, we assume 
that its purpose was to get him away 
quietly. The only drugs which affect 
volition much before they affect con- 
sciousness belong to the belladonna 
group. I suppose you know all about 
‘twilight sleep’ in obstetrics ?” 

I nodded. 

“Umphf,” pursued the doctor. “Rot- 
ten poor treatment, too. But, as you 
know, hyoscine or scopolamine, prop- 
erly administered, will abolish memory 
and will without causing loss of con- 
sciousness. * That is, by their use a man 
may be put into an automatic state, 
much like hypnosis. He will remember 
nothing; he will obey commands with- 
out question; and yet he will not show 
enough oddity of conduct to attract at- 
tention. Properly doped at his door, 
old Ruyntinck would have been in con- 
dition, by the time he reached the Silk- 
wood, to go anywhere with any one.” 

Here a nurse rapped at the door. 
“Mr. Manison is outside,” said she. 
“He thinks he left his gloves here.” 

“Came back after them, did he?” in- 
quired the doctor. “I should have 
thought a man with such a pretty taste 
in dress might have another pair. He 
could have waited till morning. Umphf. 
Yes, I have them here.” He produced 
a pair of gray gloves and handed them 
to me. “What do you make of that, 
coupled with his anxiety to get them 
back?” , 

It was a very ordinary pair of suede 
gloves. I examined them curiously. In 
the palm of the right one was a small 
puncture, as though it had been thrust 
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through with a pin, and about this, on 
the inside, was a vague, round rim. I 
shook my head. 

“Well,” said Doctor Bentiron, “we 
will reserve judgment. Perhaps he has 
been carrying a silver dollar in his 
glove.” Indeed, the shallow depression 
might well have been made thus. “And 
perhaps he jabbed himself on that wire 
inthe car. Yes. Take him his gloves, 
Miss Riley.” 

When the nurse had gone, he pon- 
dered for a space, so that the air grew 
blue with smoke. At last: 

“Umphf,” said he. “Manison—Mani- 
son; I seem to have heard that name.” 
He smoked one cigarette to the butt, 
and rolled another. At last he grunted 
in triumph, spun a bookcase about and 
took therefrom the Medical Directory. 
“Manison,’” he murmured; ‘“Manison, 
Yes, here we are: ‘Manison, Charles L. 
P&S 1903.’ I lectured to him at the 
P. & S. He has a sanitarium out 
Jamaica way; treats drug addicts. 
Hyoscine is used in the treatment of 
drug addicts. It’s an unusual name. I 
wonder——” 

The doctor turned to the other book- 
case and extracted his portable phone 
therefrom; a rather unusual display of 
activity, for he almost never used the 
telephone. He called a number in 
Jamaica. 


“Captain Mayo? . . . Hello, Cap- 


tain; Bentiron speaking. Fine! 
How is Jennie? . . . You've been 
out there long enough to know 


everybody; I want to ask you about 


the Manison family. No, his 
brothers or cousins, if you know.” 
And then a_ long pause. 


“Thanks, old man. 
me some day.” 

He hung up and put the phone 
away. “That was a police captain; an 
old friend of mine,” he explained. 
“Doctor Manison is one of three 
brothers. The oldest, James, is a 


Drop in and see 


master plumber—Fourth Avenue, near 


Twenty-seventh Street. The doctor 
is the second, and the youngest, Henry, 
is private secretary to Mr. Cornelius 
Ruyntinck. Yes. Very nice, very 
nice. Eleven o’clock. Go to bed, 
Blakely. To-morrow at eight-thirty we 
will visit the Silkwood Building. Have 
Miss Burns set back my morning ap- 
poitments two hours and order the car. 
Get some cigars to take along. Get 
out.” 

And so next morning we pulled up 
in front of the huge ant heap called 
the Silkwood. Its denizens were scur- 
rying in to their work, and the doctor 
drifted wearily in on the flood, hands 
deep in pockets, apparently consumed 
with boredom. An elevator starter, 
deferential as every one was to Doctor 
Bentiron, pointed out the offices of the 
superintendent of the building, and we 
went in. 

Now the superintendent of one of 
these vast, modern buildings is no 
mere janitor, but an important person- 
age, often a graduate engineer. He is 
the head of no small business; he is, as 
it were, commander-in-chief of bat- 
talions of workmen and elevator boys, 
regiments of scrubwomen. The outer 
office was full of busy stenographers ; 
clerks punched at adding machines with 

icious zeal, or filed innumerable cards 

of a dozen different colors. A statu- 
esque young lady barred our progress. 
Mr. Dickhouse was very busy just now, 
she told us, and asked whether we had 
an appointment. But Doctot Bentiron’s 
unmoved, autocratic calm won us 
through without difficulty. We found 
the great man hedged behind his littered 
desk, his brow furrowed, his manner 
as aggressively alert as his snapping 
black eyes. 

“About the Ruyntinck matter,” he 
began, as soon as the door was closed. 
“Pinkham told me he was going to you. 
You can depend on me for every assist- 
ance, and for profound secrecy, of 


course. It is all very painful; it would 
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do the Building incalculable harm to 
have it noised about that such a thing 
might have happened here. I do not 
believe it did; I have investigated 
quietly, but very thoroughly. Prob- 
ably Mr. Ruyntinck went directly out 
of another door. Certainly nothing ir- 
regular can have taken place in the 
Building.” He capitalized the word 
throughout; not the mystery itself, but 
its possible effect upon the reputatfon 
of “the Building” was foremost in his 
mind, that was clear. 

“Umphf,” remarked Doctor Bentiron, 
gazing into vacancy. “You vouch for 
all your tenants, then?” 

The other nodded emphatically, 
thrusting a thick lower lip up over his 
short mustache. “Exactly.” 

“How many offices are vacant?” 

Mr. Dickhouse looked rather pained ; 
I think it would have pleased him 
greatly to say none. “Only one,” he 
admitted with some reluctance, “on the 
sixth floor. It is rented,” he hastened 
to explain, “the tenant is only waiting 
for some slight repairs to bé completed. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor again. 
“Repairs ?” 

The other flushed ; he seemed to feel 
that the excellence of the building was 
in question. “Very minor repairs,” he 
deprecated. “A defective tap in the 
lavatory. Our house plumber could 
have done the work in an hour; but he 
is on vacation just now. We rarely 
have to send outside for workmen,” he 
finished with some pride. 

“But you had to this time,” drawled 
the doctor. “Who did the work ?” 

The superintendent touched a button 
“Nivens,” to the answering clerk, “who 
did the plumbing job in six seventy- 
two?” 

“Manison,” replied the clerk. “James 
L. Manison, Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-seventh Street. Three hours’ 





’ 


time, eight to eleven yesterday morn- 
ing.” 
“Manison, doctor,” 


said Dickhouse. 
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“A very reliable mai», though in a small 
way of business. He has done work for 
us before.” 

Doctor Bentiron seemed quite un- 
moved by the coincidence of names; 
but I had long since learned that noth- 
ing escaped him. He yawned vastly 
and heaved himself up. 

“Nothing there, then,” said he. “But 
I should like to look at the place on 
general principles.” 

“Certainly,” agreed the other at once. 
“Nivens, take these gentlemen up to 
six seventy-two. Let them look about 
all they like.” And he turned to his 
papers with a sigh of relief. 

The office in question was a perfectly 
usual “small outside suite” of two 
rooms, with lavatory and cloakroom 
partitioned off. Doctor  Bentiron 
glanced indifferently about, yawned, 
lounged into the lavatory and looked in 
the washbowl. 

“Manison is a 
ventured the clerk. 

“He doesn’t clean up after himself; 
but then, plumbers never do. In this 
instance, however,” the doctor reached 
a long finger down the drain and hooked 
up a white hairs, matted in 
what seemed to be lather; “in this in 
stance, it was careless. Yes, very care 
less, I should say.” He rinsed his fin 
gers, stooped down and examined the 
floor. 

Scattered 
bunches of 
clippings from a barber’s chair. 

“Umphf,” the doctor 
“We have to thank the 
untidiness of plumbers for this.” 
he dragged himself languidly out, fo 


careful workman,” 


mass of 


about several small 


long white hairs, like the 


were 


said placidly. 
constitutional 
And 


] 


lowed by the mystified Nivins. In the 
hall, he asked: “How many service 
elevators ?” 

“Only one,” answered the clerk. 
“Back this way.” He led us to the 


rear of the corridor and rang a bell 
Presently the iron door slid back to 
show an elevator, plain and substantial, 
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lacking the ornamental grilles of those 
at the front of the building, its oper- 
ator, too, lacked frills ; he was overalled 
and unshaven, and quite obviously 
chewed tobacco. 

“We needn’t trouble you further,” 
Doctor Bentiron told our guide. “We'll 
just ride down this way and go out.” 

He stepped into the car; I followed, 
leaving a puzzled clerk to chafe in un- 
satisfied curiosity. 

“Have a cigar, Bill,” drawled the 
doctor, and turned to me. 

I grinned involuntarily, but produced 
two and handed them out. Bill—ii that 
was really his name—nodded his thanks 
and bestowed them in a capacious 
pocket. 

“You brought the plumber up to six 
seventy-two yesterday?” asked my 
chief, in the manner of one making 
conversation. 

Bill spat copiously and nodded again ; 
he seemed a man of few words. 

“What time?” 

“Bout eight.” 

“Alone?” 

The elevator man grinned widely, 
showing irregular, tobacco-stained 
teeth. By now the leisurely car had 
reached the main floor; he slammed 
the door open, squatted on his stool 
and leaned back, spat once more, all 
with deliberation; and spoke. 

“°N awful funny _ thing.” He 
chuckled, his first taciturnity overcome. 
“He did come in alone, lugging his own 
tool kit—big, heavy bag, too, and him 
sweating. He’s fat, Manison is. He 
was cussing and taking on fit to kill. 
Says he hired a new helper—his regu- 
lar feller’s sick or something—and he 
never showed up. Sent him after some 
washers, and the feller didn’t get back. 
‘Drunk as a fool, I bet,” says Manison; 
‘and me killing myself with this kit. If 
he comes,’ says he, ‘hurry him along.’ 
And he goes off swearing.” 

Bill paused to chuckle again com- 
panionably. “Well,” he went on, “there 





didn’t nobody show up, and I thought 
Manison must be stuck, because I 
never seen a plumber yet could do noth- 
ing without he had a helper to cuss at; 
but about eleven along he comes back, 
swearing blue blazes and leading that 
helper along, drunk as Davy’s sow. 
Says he come up in one of the front 
elevators, like a gent. I never seen a 
feller as mad as Manison. ‘Suppose 
Dickhouse found out,’ says he. ‘My 
helper drunk and dirty like this, and 
riding up with lawyers and_ stock- 
brokers! I'd never get another job 
here,’ he says. And he give the old 
feller a kick, and shoves him in.” 

“Old?” asked the doctor 
“What did he look like?” 

“Like an old bum,” declared the 
candid Bill. “Maybe sixty. Ragged 
old overalls, face and hands all grease, 
and the worst old brogans I ever see.” 
He spat once more “Queer about 
them bums,” he resumed meditatively. 
“They gets funny notions. Now this 
old feller was all shaved nice and clean, 
And drunk-—oh, boy, 
fair 


dully. 


under the grease. 
drunk! He 


he was stunk of 


liquor.” 


‘“Umphf,” commented Doctor Bent- 
iron. “Thanks, Bill. Have another 
cigar.” 


I proffered it and followed my chief; 
he was already slouching wearily to- 
ward the entrance. 


Back in his office, the doctor in- 
ducted himself into his great chair, 
groaning, slid down until his knees 


were almost as high as his head, and 
rolled a cigarette. “Get a 
Blakely,” he directed. The doctor al- 
ways kept his office bare—‘“So people 
won’t take up my time with joolish- 


chair, 


ness,” he explained. 

The orderly brought me in a seat, 
and I waited in silence while Doctor 
Bentiron smoked and yawned and 
stared dully at his blank white wall. It 
was after ten o’clock. 








“The waiting room is full, doctor,” 
I ventured at last. Indeed, the waiting 
room was always full, it seemed. 

“Let ’em wait,” yawned the doctor, 
and smoked on. 

At last he spoke, in his inimitable 
toneless drawl. “I think we are justi- 
fied in assuming that the brothers 
Manison accomplished old Ruyntinck’s 
disappearance. Let us suppose so,-at 
any rate, and see where we come out. 

“We infer that the old man was 
drugged, probably with hyoscine. 
Henry Manison did it, breaking ‘his 
hypo in the process. I wonder how 


he managed to juggle his syringe? It’s 
an unhandy thing to conceal. Well, he 


doped Cornelius, let us say, and un- 
loaded him at the Silkwood. That, I 
think, ended his share in the matter. 
He expected to be watched, no doubt; 
yet, if he had not lost that needle point, 
he might never have been suspected. 
“Some one met the old man at the 
curb; Doctor Charles, perhaps. That 
would keep it all in the family. He 
rode up in the elevator quietly enough, 
probably unnoticed in the morning 
crowd; and in six seventy-two Brother 
James took charge of him and led him 
away. So much is clear enough.” It 
was not so plain to me, but I said noth- 
ing. “Of course they counted on se- 
crecy at first; and I have no very high 
regard for the intelligence of our fat 


friend Pinkham. No doubt they 
counted on that, also. 
“Umphf. Brother Henry has played 


his part; he is out of it. Brother James 
took up the work. He conveyed Cor- 
nelius from the Silkwood to a destina 
tion as yet unknown; and then, I im 
agine, he also dropped out. And 
3rother Charles has a sanitarium for 
drug addicts. Umphf. That would be 
the obvious destination; but these 
clever young men. Henry is showing a 


are 


proper, if rather unenthusiastic, inter 
est in keeping things quiet; James, no 
doubt, is concerned with his usual avo- 
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cations—as he has been throughout, 
you will note. It would be strange if 
Charles kept the old man in the very 
place which would first be searched if 
the brothers were suspected. No, I 
will venture that Doctor Charles’ sani- 
tarium is quite open to inspection.”’ 

He smoked a while in silence. Then, 
“Yes,” he pronounced, “it is a very 
pretty hypothesis. And the beauty of 
hypotheses is that if they fail to prove, 
one can always take them apart and 
build new ones out of the pieces. It 
is almost noon. Blakely, phone Belle- 
vue and ask them to report to me the 
admission of every unidentified male al- 
coholic or stuporous case over fifty 
years old—say from twelve o’clock on. 
That would give the old man time to be 
thoroughly narcotized.”’ 

“But, doctor,” I protested, “why not 
all the hospitals? And surely Cor- 
nelius Ruyntinck could not stay ten 
minutes in any hospital without being 
recognized !”” 

“Tdiot,” drawled the doctor dispas- 
sionately. “Have you no eyes? Will 
nothing short of a diagram percolate 
your massive cranium? What do you 
think was the significance of the hair 
and whiskers we found in that wash- 
bow! at the Silkwood? Brother James 
cut the old man’s hair, and gave him a 
nice, Who would recog 
nize Cornelius Ruyntinck without his 
side whiskers? They’re his trade- 
mark.” Doctor Bentiron stared at his 
blank wall with preternatural solem 
nity, as was his way where another man 
would have laughed. Presently he re 
sumed: “If our inferences are correct, 
Tames cut off his whiskers, dressed him 
in ragged overalls and brogans, and 
smeared his face and hands with grease. 
Then he probably stuffed the old man’s 
hat and shoes into that kit bag, and 
made him carry it. Another dose of 
hyoscine, a little whisky spilled on his 
clothes, and your drugged financier at 
once becomes no more than a drunken 


close shave. 
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plumber. And Brother James bad- 
worded him all the way out. 

“According to my reasoning, Cor- 
nelius was taken to some cheap hotel; 
perhaps the municipal lodging house. 
James would have told the clerk that 
he wanted the old man sobered up be- 
fore he took him home to face the 
wrath of friend wife. He put him to 
bed. With another good shot of hyos- 
cine he would sleep until they came 
back after him. I assume that one of 
them did come after him to-day ; James, 
probably, if he took him there. He 
would have given the old man another 
dose, stripped him, lest his underclothes 
identify him, and dressed him through- 
out in cheap clothing. Then, what 
would be easier than to give him a 
drink, spill more whisky on his clothes, 
and lead him out to some park where 
he could conveniently be lost? Say 
Madison Square; it’s a great place for 
bums. The old man wanders about, or 
goes to sleep on a bench; presently a 
cop picks him up, and it is either patrol 
wagon or ambulance at once. By this 
time he would be hopelessly confused, 
if not semistuporous. Well, he can’t 
give any account of himself; he smells 
of whisky; so they transfer him to 
Bellevue, like any other old alcoholic 
dement.” 

It seemed simple enough, for in New 
York City all alcoholics requiring hos- 
pital care are sent to Bellevue as soon 
as may be. Yet I was not satisfied. 

‘But,” I objected further, “what’s to 
prevent him from telling who he is, 
as soon as he clears up?” 

“Exactly,” Doctor Bentiron agreed ; 
“as soon as he clears up. If you knew 
more of the effects of hyoscine in full 
doses, my son, you would realize that 
after some thirty-six hours’ use of the 
drug clearing up is a slow process. 
Hyoscine is first narcotic, then deliri- 
ant. With his high blood pressure, old 
Ruyntinck is in for several days of wild 
excitement, unless somebody makes the 


diagnosis and treats him for hyoscine 
poisoning, which is unlikely; hyoscine 
is a drug little used outside insane hos- 
pitals. If he were sufficiently trouble- 
some, the old man might even wind up 
on Ward’s Island. They would spot 
him there, of course; but it might be 
a week. And the newspapers would 
all have this by to-morrow night. Now 
get out and tell them to send in the 
first patient ; I have idled long enough.” 

But a nurse was at the door. “Mr. 
Pinkham,” she announced, “He has 
been waiting two hours, and he says 
it’s very urgent.” 

“Umphf,” groaned the doctor dis- 
gustedly. “Oh, well, my morning is 
gone; send him in. Have that chair 
taken out of here, Blakely.” 

The fat investigator waddled in, 
wheezing, and stood before Doctor 
Bentiron’s chair. He looked anxious 
and perturbed. 

“What have you done?” he demanded 
abruptly. “Have you discovered any- 
thing yet?” 

The doctor blinked, gazing idly at 
the smoke of his cigarette. “Nothing 


much,” he intoned. “I have’ been 
thinking.” 
“Thinking!” burst out the other, 


“T tell you my repu- 
tation is at stake. Old Ruyntinck must 
be found to-day! It wiil get into the 
papers. His chief clerk says he'll call 
in the police! Everything will go 
flooie—bottom out of C. R. N. & O.— 
everybody wise! And where’ll I be? 
Where’ll J be, I want to know. What’ll 
it do to my trade, to have this get out?” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor placidly. 
“You seem perturbed. If you take such 
liberties with those arteries of yours, 
dear friend, you'll have an apoplexy. 
Be calm.” 

The monotonous, emotionless drawl 
was maddening; Pinkham grew purple, 
and opened an angry mouth, his strag- 
gling mustache spreading like a cat’s 


panting audibly. 
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whiskers. The doctor droned on, un- 
heeding. 

“You may go home now. You weary 
me. When millionaires get themselves 
lost, it is your business to find them, 
not mine. However if I locate the old 
gentleman, I'll let you know.” 

He pushed a button. Hanrahan ap- 
peared, and the speechless detective was 
led away. 

“T don’t like that fat fraud much, 

anyhow,” the doctor murmured to me; 
and then, without a change of voice: 
“Get to work now, do! Start those 
patients in here. Am [I to waste all 
day ?” ‘ 
I went hastily, and busied myself 
about the place, but with an ear turned 
back for telephone calls from Bellevue. 
And at last—but not until evening— 
the expected word did come. During 
the afternoon Bellevue had received 
three old alcoholics, all promptly iden- 
tified; but now a fourth had _ been 
brought in, a transfer from Hudson 
Street Hospital. It was a man about 
sixty-five years of age, who had been 
found wandering about the West Side 
docks. When admitted he had been in 
stupor; now he was mildly disturbed. 

I hurried in to the doctor, who had 
just dismissed his last office patient. 
“We will just drift down there,” he 
decided, “and scrutinize this bum.” 

He sighed plaintively and heaved 
himself up, moving as though he were 
on the very brink of death, and looking 
as though he were quite resigned to it. 
This was the doctor’s way when he was 
enjoying himself. He slipped off the 
shabby green bath robe which was his 
usual office coat, and shrugged into a 
shapeless Norfolk jacket whose very 
cut would have damned a lesser man. 
Thus equipped, he pulled a_ battered 
slouch hat down over his eyes, and 
dragged himself feebly out to the big 
blue limousine which awaited us. Doc- 


tor Bentiron usually dressed like a 
tramp; but he always went forth in 
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state, with liveried chauffeur and foot- 
man. It was one of the whimsies of a 
man great enough to disregard conven- 
tion; I have not known such another. 

Presently we turned in at the familiar 
Twenty-sixth Street gate, which dis- 
gorged and engulfed ambulances as 
rapidly as ever. The doctor unwound 
his long, thin legs, clambered out and 
proceeded to Ward Thirty; in my im- 
patience, I walked almost on his heels. 
There we found my chum, Costello, 
then acting as assistant resident upon 
the alcoholic service. 

Doctor Bentiron acknowledged his 
greeting with a noncommittal grunt, 
and slouched down the ward, sniffing. 
Halfway down, he stopped opposite the 
bed of a coarse-faced, flabby old man, 
who muttered to himself, struggling in- 
effectually against strap sheets. Here 
he sniffed again quite audibly, and 
turned halfway toward Costello. 

“My son,” he drawled plaintively, 
“T am surprised at you.  Pained. 
Deeply grieved. Did you never smell 
a patient coming out of the hyoscine 
room? 

Costello 
something. 


flushed and  stammered 
“Oh, well,” pursued the 
doctor, unmoved; “perhaps not. They 
don’t use the Petty treatment here 
Smell of him well, Costello; smell of 
this old party careful, both of you, lest 
it be said that you are no credit to my 
teaching.” Doctor Bentiron was pro 
fessor of psychiatry and medical juris- 
prudence at Columbia, as well as con 
sulting alienist to Bellevue and almost 
every other large hospital in the city. 
“That, my children,” said he didacti 
cally, “is the characteristic body odor 
the administration *of 
hyoscine in massive doses. Then you 
will not again be deceived by a bit of 
whisky poured on a man’s clothes. 
By the way, how was he dressed?” 
“Like a replied Costello. 
“Underclothes had to be destroyed. 


which follows 


tramp,” 
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Ragged overalls and jumper; brogans 
all broken through.” 

“Umphf,” remarked our mentor. 
“Ichabod, Ichabod, how are the 
mighty fallen!’ Children, you see be- 
fore: you Mr. Cornelius Ruyntinck 
without his side whiskers.” 

Indeed, looking closely I could see a 
faint resemblance to his portraits. But 
how changed! His own employees 
might have been pardoned for failing 
to find in this derelict any traces of 
the pompous, whiskered front of the 
millionaire. Costello and I gazed in 
curious awe at this intimate revelation. 

Doctor Bentiron yawned again. 
“Pack him up,” he droned. “Load him 
into an ambulance and ship him to my 
house. I'll boil the dope out of him, 
and he’ll come to himself by to-mor- 
row.” He started away. “Just call 
Pinkham’s office for me, will you?” he 
threw over his shoulder. “William B., 
the sleuth, you know”—with dry sar- 
casm, “Tell him from me that the lost 
is found; and hang right up.” He 
grinned faintly, maliciously. “Then 
call old Ruyntinck’s house and say 
sentiron wants to see his secretary, 
Henry Manison, at once.” He lounged 
out to the car, and I followed, promis- 
ing to explain everything to Costello 
later, 

Back in the car, I plucked up cour- 
age to ask for more light. I think I 
may fairly claim to be a close observer, 
but there I stop. I have no faculty for 
deductive reasoning; I admit it. 

“T wish you’d explain one thing more, 
doctor,” I begged rather diffidently. “I 
think I understand now about how it 
must have been done; but why should 
these three brothers, all reputable and 
in fairly good circumstances, take this 
mad risk ?” 

The doctor forbore to reprove my 
stupidity. “It seems fairly obvious, my 
son,” drawled the tired voice. “Do not 


forget, however, that our hypothesis, 
even though it has proved itself so 
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far, is still an hypothesis, and very pos- 
sibly quite incorrect. Our friend Pink- 
ham stated the probable reason, though 
I do not think he realized it. Ryun- 
tinck has been bulling a certain se- 
curity. I don’t know what it is; I take 
no interest in the stock market. This 
bull operation is widely known, I sup- 
pose; if it were also known that the 
old man had disappeared, other market 
operators would naturally seize the op- 
portunity to attack his unprotected 
holdings. P. D. Q., or whatever it is, 
would tumble at once; even his failure 
to support the market yesterday caused 
a noticeable falling off, so Manison 
said. Pretty rotten stock, I should say. 

“Well, suppose you had known in 
advance that Ruyntinck would disap- 
pear. What an excellent opportunity 
to sell this wildcat stuff short! He 
need not be away long; one could cover 
within forty-eight hours after his ab- 
sence became public, and make a very 
satisfactory profit—exactly how much 
to expect, Henry Manison could tell you 
better than I. No doubt he spoiled 
reams of paper computing it. I sup- 
pose Brother Charles placed the selling 
orders; it wouldn’t do for Henry, of 
course. The old man would get back 
in a few days, not much the worse and 
quite unable to say what had happened 
to him; some one would have called it 
amnesia or aphasia, or something; and 
the brothers Manison would have re- 
tired to live on their income.” 

Young Manison was already at the 
office. I think he must have run most 
of the way; he was white and panting. 
The doctor had a chair brought for him. 
He sat on the extreme edge, his pale 


face admirably composed. But his 
slender fingers writhed and twisted 


upon themselves as though they pos- 
sessed an independent life. I could not 
but admire his poise; he asked for news 
of his employer with just the right 
shade of solicitude. Only those un- 
quiet hands betrayed his inner tension. 
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“Mr, Ruyntinck is found,” replied 
his host. “He is on his way here now.” 

Manison licked his dry lips; his eyes 
were bright and terrijied, the pupils 
black and big. 

“As I was about to say to Blakely 
here,” the doctor went on imperturb- 
ably, staring at the wall, “there are two 
general sorts of morality: that of work, 
and that of habit. No man is much 
better than he need be; if he is honest 
in his business, he is likely to be lax 
in personal habits. On the other hand, 
those of exemplary habits are not al- 
ways above sharp practices. This is 
why Sunday-school superintendents oc- 
casionally become defaulters; they feel 
that they have accumulated enough vir- 
tue to be wasteful of it. It was thus, 
no doubt, that you justified yourself 
when you conspired with your brothers 
to abduct Mr.* Ruyntinck.” 

Young Manison had listened in grow- 
ing uneasiness ; now he sprang upright, 
both arms flung out before him, his 
long fingers writhing. It was as though 
he cast way a burden; it produced a 
vivid effect of surrender, coupled with 
relief. 

“Yes!” he cried, the calm mask of 
his face all disordered; his voice wa- 
vered and broke. “Yes, we did it! [ 
knew it—I felt that you had found us 
I’m almost glad; it’s been such a 
strain.” He choked back a sob, and 
pity moved me. After all, he was little 
more than a boy; he seemed many years 
younger, now that his poise was broken, 

The doctor said nothing; he lay back 
in his chair, blinking, somnolent, and 
drew deeply on his cigarette. Manison 
could not support the silence; he burst 
into a flood of boyish speech. 

“T might as well tell it all. Maybe 
you know all about it now. Charlie 
always said you were a mind reader, 
and I suppose you’ve read my thoughts, 
or something. Anyway, I'll feel better 
to get it off my mind. Well, I don’t 
know who suggested it first; we were 


out. 


/ 


all in it. We talked it over and over, 
ever since Ruyntinck began this C. R. 
N. & Q. campaign two months ago— 
how if the old man got sick or anything 
we could get rich by selling short. And 
then Jim said if we only knew before 
hand that sometHing was going to hap- 
pen to him. It was all in fun, at first; 
don’t know how the plan grew up. 
But one night Charlie got talking about 
hyoscine; he uses lots of it out at his 
place, you know, treating drug fiends. 
He told how they were jusi like being 
hypnotized—didn't remember anything, 
and would do everything you told them 
to—and the idea hit me. We sat up 
most of the night, back of Jim’s shop, 
talking it over, half crazy with the idea. 
I didn’t owe old Ruyntinck anything,” 
he cried defiantly; “he treated me like 
a dog! 

“We pooled all the money we could 
raise, all three of us, and Charlie was 
to use it when the right time came. 
Jim—he’s a plumber you know, and a 
dandy machinist—he made this from 
Charlie’s plan.” He brought out a 
round steel box, apparently the reel of 
a pocket tape measure. “I’ve been 
afraid to throw it away,” said he 
simply. 

Doctor Bentiron reached out a lan 
guid hand. “Umphf,” said he, and 
turned the little case over. 

[t had a wire loop on one side, but 
only two or three inches of steel tape 
could be drawn out. The doctor un 
screwed the top. Instead of a coil of 
tape was a piston, a powerful spring 
wound about its short rod, so that the 
whole made a flat syringe some half 
inch long and an inch or so in bore. 
In the center of one flat surface was a 
socket for the insertion of a hypodermic 
needle. 

“Look here, Blakely.” 
me. “See how it works? 
this spring; it catches, holding the 
syringe full. Draw your solution up 
into it, and screw on the needle; it lies 
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nicely in the palm of your hand, and a 
glove would conceal it and hold it in 
place, too. Umphf. That explains the 
hole in the palm of that glove, and 
Manison’s anxiety to get it back. Slap 
a man’s back; the needle goes in, and 
the same preSsure releases this catch; 
the spring drives the piston home and 
injects your dope before he can pull 
away. Very clever. Yes. Too bad 
you broke the needle, Manison; you'd 
have gotten away with it nicely.” 

I took the syringe and examined it 
with curious interest. It was an in- 
genious contrivance; the only automatic 
hypodermic I have ever seen. I could 
readily understand how it had been 
possible to drug the old man without his 
suspecting more than a severe prick, 
which the sharp bit of wire explained. 
I wondered if there might not be a 
grain of truth in the ‘poisoned needle’ 
tales which had gone the rounds not so 
long before this time. 

3ut young Manison could scarcely 
wait for us; the rage of confession was 
upon him, and he must free his mind. 
“The hardest thing to figure out was 
how we could hide the old man while 
we changed his clothes. We planned 
to dress him up like a tramp, give him 
some liquor and turn him loose as soon 
as he’d had enough of the drug to keep 
him mixed up for several days. Then 
Jim got a job in an empty office at the 


Silkwood; he phoned Charlie right 
away that now was the time, and 
Charlie went right to his broker. That 


was Saturday; Sunday night I had din- 
ner in Jamaica. Day before yesterday! 
It seems a year! Well, we went over 
it all together, and Charlie gave me the 
syringe, all charged and ready. Mon- 
day morning I put it inside my glove, 
and when I helped Mr. Ruyntinck into 
the car I used it. He raved and swore 
until I was frightened, and I broke the 
needle off against the side of the auto 
for fear he might see it. Afterward, I 


couldn't find the end of it. But the old 
5D ps 
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man began to get dopy in a few minutes ; 
I told the chauffeur to stop at the Silk- 
wood, and he didn’t say anything, so I 
knew it was taking hold of him. It 
was such a relief! Oh, it was a terrible 
situation, waiting there for that drug to 
work! But Charlie was there at the 
curb, and the old man got out without 
a word and went in with him, just a 
little bit unsteady. 

“T haven't seen either of my brothers 
since. They knew I would be watched. 
I just sat tight and tried to act just as 
[ would if I hadn’t known what had 
become of him. Up in that office they 
were to shave him and put overalls on 
him, and then Jim was to take him out 
as his helper and put him in some cheap 
hotel for the night, and next morning 
—this morning—give him more dope 
and change all his clothes, so he couldn’t 
be identified by them, and then just 
lose him on the street. Charlie said 
he wouldn’t come to himself for nearly 
a week, and by that time all the news- 
papers would have it, and C. R. N. & 
Q. would drop to nothing, and we 
could cover our shorts and be rich. We 
were very careful; we never thought 
any one could suspect us—and if any- 
body had, there was no proof, once old 
Ruyntinck was safely off our hands. 
No proof! And now I've given the 
whole thing away!” 

With a sudden change, he buried his 
face in those slender white hands and 
began to weep, because he had betrayed 
his brothers. The poor boy was quite 
overwrought. In a moment he sprang 
up again: “Well,” he cried, “I’ve done 
it! It’s done now. If I'd only kept my 
mouth shut, we might have pulled 
through yet. But it’s done. Charlie 
and Jim will never forgive me. Well, 
send for the police and get it over 
with.” 

“Umphf,” commented Doctor Bent- 
“Our reasoning appears to have 
Very grati- 


iron. 
been substantially correct. 
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fying. Yes.” He lapsed into silence Who am I, to interfere with your diver- 

once more, drowsing lethargically in sions?” 

his chair. The boy began to stammer incredu- 
“W-well,” asked Manison, and his lous thanks, but Doctor Bentiron cut 

voice went up and down, “what are himvery short. “Go home,” he drawled. 

you going to do with mer” “Go home, and tell your brother to 
“Do?” intoned the doctor, mildly cover his shorts.” 

surprised. ‘Nothing. If you desire to And a very chastened Henry Mani- 

trepan financiers, that’s your business. son went silently out and left us alone. 


GROWTH OF TRAFFIC REGULATION 
T may surprise some readers to learn that Philadelphia, with its reputation of 
being “slow,” claims to be the first city in the United States to organize 
traffic squads of mounted police. This claim is based on the fact that in 1904 
Philadelphia sent out two squads, or twenty mounted policeman, to regulate the 
traffic during the Christmas holidays on the crowded business streets of the city. 
The experiment proved such a success that in 1906 the traffic squad was enlarged 
and made a permanent division of the force. 
Philadelphia, too, was the pioneer in the marking out of “safety zones” for 
pedestrians and in ruling that street cars must stop at the near corners of streets. 
3oston and Philadelphia had one-way streets, in which traffic could only move 
in one direction, before other large cities of the country adopted this preventive 
of traffic congestion. Some municipalities, in the endeavor to cut down the 
number of avoidable accidents, have forbidden pedestrians, as well as drivers of 
vehjcles, to cut corners when traversing their streets. New York, however, has 
made the greatest progress toward perfecting the regulation of traffic in public 


thoroughfares. 


MURDERER HELPS OTHERS TO BE GOOD 


HAT even convicts who are apparently the most hardened of men may reform 
and become a power for good is shown by the case of Curtis Jett, a Ken- 
tucky feudist, who was sentenced to life imprisonment more than fifteen year: 
ago for the murder of two men in his home State. The first victim, Jim Cockrill, 
town marshal of Jackson, was shot down in the street by Jett, who fired the fatal 
shot from the courtroom of the Jackson County circuit court. The second man 
to die at his hands was James B. Marcum, a United States commissioner, who 
was killed on the very steps of the same courthouse. 

During his time in prison, however, Jett came under the influence of the 
Reverend Joseph Severance, the prison chaplain, and experienced a great change 
of heart. From a grim, defiant murderer he became not only a model prisoner, 
but also an enthusiastic student of the Bible and a teacher in the penal institu- 
tion’s Sunday school. After his release under parole a short time ago he ex- 
tended his religious activities to the pulpit, working as an evangelist “to help 
other people,” as he says, “to lead the right life.” 
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Author of ‘‘His Mother’s Ring,’’ etc. 


HERE’S just one thing,” de- 
clared Stroftield oracularly, 
“that it pays a law-breaker 
to specialize in. This matter 
of confining yourself to one line of 
crime is worse than useless; the police 
get to know your characteristics. If 
a burglary is committed they comb over 
their records for known burglars, and 
nine times out of ten they get their 
man. If it’s a holdup, again their field 
of search is most. conveniently nar- 
rowed. No matter what the particular 
branch may be, your specialist is by 
that very fact the first to be suspected. 
None of that for me. It 
just as, sensible for a broker to 
cialize in salmon-pink bonds, or blue 
and-gold lithographed Yes, 
sir! My specialty, now, is different.’ 
“Must be some specialty,’ declared 
Steve Lang ingratiatingly, as became 
an unbidden guest. ‘\What is it ?” 
“Tnnocence.” 
Lang looked blankly at his host. 
“You don’t mean——” 


would be 
spe- 


stocks. 


Strofield laughed. ‘‘You don’t see 
it even yet, do you? It ought to be the 


A lot of 
ginks who buck the law think they have 
hit on it when they prepare impossibly 
alibis. Your really innocent 
man is likely not to have an alibi at 
all; he doesn’t remember where he was 
at a particular hour or minute, or if he 
does, the chances are that he was alone 


most obvious truth on earth. 


perfect 


and so can prove nothing. What good 
is an alibi, anyway? Think a moment. 
You don’t even get a chance to use it 
until you are suspected, and then, per- 
haps, it’s too late. Now, the real trick 
is to avoid being suspected at all, so 
that nobody will even ask where you 
were when the stunt was pulled off. 
A homeopathic dose of prevention is 
better than a pound of alibi any day. 
And this isn’t mere theory, Steve. It 
works!” 

“Tt seems to for you,” admitted Lang. 
“But how do you do it? You must 
have developed your system since that 
Ortonia affair eight years ago.” 

\ cloud passed over Strofield’s face. 
“Yes, they got me that time, though as 
a first offender I got off rather easily. 
I didn’t have the system then, that’s 
true. But there was another angle to 
that business, too. Too many in it— 
too much chance of having the whole 
thing spilled. It’s really a wonder that 
you or any of the crowd escaped being 
pinched that time.” 

“But about system ?” 


how your 


pressed Lang. 

“Oh yes, the system. Simple enough. 
y to put anything over un 
less I’m absolutely certain that [ll not 


be suspected, 


| 


& FRCVEL iTy 
through a_ false 
For example, if | 
knew that there was ten thousand in 
cash in the bureau drawer in the next 
room to this, I wouldn’t think of touch- 


even 


clew or a blunder. 
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ing it, because everybody in the hotel 
would fall under more or less suspicion, 
and—here I’d be right next door. No; 
I wait for a good opening—one where 
there are plenty of suspects without 
bringing in yours truly. Of course, to 
work my game, I have to have a posi- 
tion, to be known as somebody. Ever 
since you saw me downtown to-day and 
followed me here [ know you've been 
wondering about me. When I came to 
Nineveh last week I registered here at 
the Bellevue Hotel as J. Milton Stro- 
field of Milwaukee, representing the 
Root River Agricultural Implement 
Company. They all know me; I’ve 
been covering this territory for the past 
five years, and always stopped here 
when in town. The company in Mil- 
waukee knows me. You see, I really 
do represent them; I actually sell their 
goods. None of this ‘no visible means 
of support’ for me, thank you. That 
stuff gets you suspected even before 
you start anything. Just ask any of 
the hardware dealers in this town if 
they know me—or in half the towns in 
the State, for that matter. But I for- 
get—you’re not in a position to go 
about in public asking questions.” 

“No, rot the luck!” replied Lang. 
“T’d just got everything laid for a nice 
little clean-up down at the express of- 
fice, with my get-away all planned, 
when I saw on the street a fly cop from 
Chi who knows me. I don’t know what 
he’s doing way up here in Wisconsin. 
I left the big burg to shake that crew. 
He’s on a vacation maybe. JI don’t 
know whether he saw me or not, but 
I’m not taking any chances now. I 
guess your dope’s all right, Milt. If 
anything happened in this burg, you 
can bet he wouldn't forget that I’m 
here—provided that he recognized me.” 

“Of course I’m right. You don’t 
need to do anything; if somebody just 
happened to ask what business you had 
in town, you couldn’t make a sound. 
Innocence pays, all right.” 
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“Well, it’s lucky that I saw you this 
afternoon, Milt,” said Lang. “I fig- 
ure it’s up to me to keep out of sight 
till after dark, and then pull out of 
town. If Mr. Chi Cop gets curi- 
ous, nobody knows I’m here. Even the 
clerk downstairs didn’t see me come 
in. It’s good to rest up in a warm room 
for a while. I nearly wore out a new 
pair of rubbers to-day tramping around 
in the rain to get the lay of the town.” 

“Well, make yourself right at home, 
Steve,” invited Strofield. “No doubt 
you can get out as you got in, and be 
safely away by morning.” 

“Tt’s just like having a tooth pulled, 
though, to leave that soft picking, now 
that I’m right on the spot and have all 
the dope. They’ve got an old-fashioned 
M. & G. safe—not many of them left 
in use these days—that anybody can 
open in five minutes. And I’ve got 
sure information—never mind how— 
that there’s a shipment of two thousand 
dollars in twenty-dollar bills lying there 
overnight, on its way to an upstate 
bank. Easy money! And now I’ve got 
to leave it.” 

Strofield pursed his lips. ‘Too bad 
is right. Maybe I could help you to 
it, if things look right. It’s a pity to 
let a chance like you say this is, go by. 
But my system, you know; it’s got to 
be something better than easy, or I 
can’t touch it.” 

“T wish you could, Milt—fifty-fifty’s 
the word.” 

“Well, I’ve got to be going down to 
dinner. I'll take my things along and 
go out and get you a couple of sand 
wiches if you like. Just stay here 
quietly and nobody’ll know the room is 


occupied. When I come back we'll talk 


over this express crib again. Maybe 
we can fix it up.” He took raincoat 
and rubbers and left the room, lock- 


ing the door from the outside as he 
went. 

In the hotel dining room he met a 
number of acquaintances, but excused 
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himself immediately after the meal to 
take a stroll. When he came. in again, 
at about seven o’clock, there was a 
slight bulge in his coat pocket, caused 
by Steve Lang’s sandwiches, He went 
to the telephone booth in the office and 
called a number. 

“Hello! Is this the express agent? 
Sanborn? Hello, Ben. This is Stro- 
field. Just wanted to ask a great favor 
of you. I’ve got a letter from the firm 
asking me to go out to Ashmont on the 
six-ten in the morning. You're not 
open then, are you? Too bad. There’s 
a shipment of advertising literature 
that I ought to take with me; it ought 
to be in the office now. You remember 
seeing it? . . . I wonder if I 
could get it before I leave. . . Oh, 
no, I wouldn’t want to ask that of you. 
You see enough of the office in the 
daytime without going down in the 
evening, too. What’s_ that? 
Well, all right; that’s fine of 


you! I'll return the favor some day. 
I'll meet you down there at eight 
.o’clock, then. A thousand thanks. It'll 


help me out a lot. Good-by.” 

A barely perceptible smile decorated 
his face as he strolled up the stairs, 
contentedly puffing on a good cigar. 
He let himself into the room and 
tossed the sandwich parcel to Lang. 

“IT think maybe I’ve hit on a way to 
work the express racket,’ he said. 
“Let’s get a few more of the details, 
though.” 

Lang, between hungry mouthfuls, 
went over the plans that he had made. 

Strofield, listening, shook his head. 
“That’s not my style at all,” he said. 
“You say you could open the safe with- 
out any trouble or noise?” 

“And so could you,” affirmed Lang. 
“That’s the easiest part of it. Getting 
into the place would be harder than 
that. It’s next door to the station, and 
the telegraph operator there might be 
looking out of the window. Or you 
can never tell when one of these rail- 
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road detectives might be snooping 
around—let alone the night yard crew. 
But if I could get down through the 
town without being seen, I’d take a 
chance on the other part.” 

“That’s it, of course. As for getting 
into the building, there wouldn’t be any 
trouble about that. I just phoned the 
express agent to meet me down there 
He’ll open the door.” 

“You don’t that he’s——”’ 

Strofield laughed. “Of course not. 
He’s strictly on the level. So am I. 
Don’t you see? We're going down to 
get a bunch of circulars that arrived 
for me to-day. We go there openly. 
Nothing secret or suspicious about it. 
But it makes a little diversion for you— 
not so likely to be noticed if anybody 
should see you about the time we are 
there. While we are in the office, if 
you're quick and quiet, you might slip 
in without our hearing you—and stay 
hid until after we’ve gone.” 

“But,” protested Lang, “at eight 
o'clock! Just half an hour from now! 
It’d be hard for me to get out of here 
without being spotted at this time of 
the evening—and going through the 
town—Lord, Main Street’s just in its 
prime at eight o’clock! If that Chi- 
cago bull is still in town I’d be sure to 
meet him.” 

“Well, duck around the back streets,” 
suggested Strofield. “As for making 
it later—I could hardly ask the agent 
to go down at midnight to get me a 
package of advertising, could I? We 
can’t choose all the details just to suit.” 


at eight o'clock. 
mean 


Lang leaned shirt-sleeved elbows on 
the table. “To tell the truth, I don’t 
like it,” he said. “When you were talk 
ing to me this afternoon about your 
wise methods, | thought they 
something out of the ordinary, some 
thing different from this. Why, this 
scheme of yours is as full of holes as a 
sieve. I don’t like it at all.” 

“Well,” admitted Strofield, ‘neither 


were 
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do I. It’s not my plan in the first place, 
you know. I was only trying to fix 
it up for you. The whole business isn’t 
the sort of thing I’d usually touch. 
There’s nothing artistic about it.” 

“What’d you call-an artistic 
demanded Lang. 

Strofield leaned back in his chair and 
gazed dreamily at the ceiling. 

“Well, let’s suppose a that 
makes it much easier than a general ex- 
planation. Let’s suppose—why, sup- 
pose that I met you, just as I did meet 
you to-day. Suppose you told me that 
you had planned to make a break here 
in town to-night, but that you'd been 
recognized by a cop and got cold feet. 
Now let’s assume that we're not such 
good friends, after all; that I’m sore at 
you for some reason. If any robbery 
were pulled off here to-night you'd be 
the first to be suspected; it wouldn’t 
take an artist like me to figure that out. 
Well, suppose that I wee to go and rol 
that express office alone. I'd € 
enough. I know the place as well as 
I know this room. You've said your- 
self that I could open the safe. May- 
be, having had plenty of chances to 
do so, I’ve made a duplicate key to 
that outer door. And for an alibi— 
I was seen to come into this room to- 
night, and I needn't be seen 
it, or to come back later. Look here. 

Lang, with a expression, 
watched him walk to a window and take 


a coil of rope. 
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from a hook beside it 

“Here’s what they call a fire escape 
in these small This 
opens into the back yard. I could drop 
this rope out the window and shin down 
without any one being the wiser. Get 


back again the same way half an hour 


towns. window 


later. So much for me. Now about 
you. You'd be suspected You 
wouldn’t even have an alibi. When 


you were pinched to-morrow, or in a 
few days if you managed to make a 
get-away, you couldn’t prove that you'd 


been here when the crime was com 


mitted. Nobody saw you come in, 
you’d have had no business here, unless 
I were disposed to say you had—which, 
under the circumstances, of course I 
wouldn’t do.” 


Lang laughed mirthlessly. “You 
sure would have it on me, wouldn't 
you; If that’s the kind of game you 


work I don’t wonder you feel safe.” 


Strofield sat back in his chair and 
toyed idly with the rope. “I sure 
would, old scout!” he admitted. “But 
let me see: the chances are you 


wouldn’t stay here in the room if you 
saw me leaving by the window. You'd 
get suspicious and beat it by the same 
route. Where would you be then? No 
alibi. You're not going to run down 
to Main Street and begin mixing pub- 
licly with Tom, Dick, and Harry, espe- 
cially since you’d know that when the 
break was discovered, they probably 
couldn't tell the exact time it happened. 
Suppose, too, that I was a little fore- 
handed and took your new rubbers to 
leave some convenient footprints around 
the express office. You bought ’em in 
town to-day, I take it? Yes. Well, 
the man who sold ’em to you wouldn’t 
have forgotten it. And a new rubber 
leaves a fine mark. My own are rather 
old, you see.” 

Lang was 
chair. “Oh, 
with a nervous laugh. 
realistic to suit me.” 

“On, Fm 


gripping the arms of his 
cut it out, Milt!” he said 
“It’s a little too 
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Strofield, smiling. S 
of creative imagination. It would 
make a gem of a scheme. Some art to 
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“Not without a flaw, Milt,” suggested 
Lang. “I can pick one or two.” 

“All right; shoot.” 

“In the first place, suppose I got wise 
and left the room right after you. The 
cops haven’t got anything on me—not 
much, anyhow. I wouldn’t like to do 
it—but what’s to prevent me from hunt- 
ing up the chief of police in a hurry and 
rushing him down there in time to catch 
you red-handed? I could fix up some 
explanation later of how I happened 
to get wise; I might even tell the truth.” 

Strofield, knotting the rope with his 
fingers, nodded gravely. “Flaw num- 
ber one,” he said. ‘“That’s the advan- 
tage of having somebody else look over 
your plans. They see points that the 
originator might overlook.” 

“Then suppose that I wasn’t in time 
for that, or for some reason couldn’t 
put it over. Suppose I was pinched for 
the break, as you say I'd be. All right. 
I might do time for it, but T wouldn’t 
keep close about you. You're known 
and all that, but I could tell ‘em a few 
things about you that they’d look into. 
Records don’t get rusty with age, and 
there’s a certain ‘pen’ back East where 
they've got yours.” 

“You're wrong there,’ protested 
Strofield. “Nobody could prove that 
Milton S. James, who served a term 
there eight years ago, is the same as J. 
Milton Strofield of Milwaukee.” 

“You forget the Bertillon records,” 
suggested Lang. 

Strofield laughed. “TI can afford to,” 
he said gleefully. ‘They were burned 
in the big fire back there four years 
ago. It must be that you don’t read the 
papers since you’ve come West.” 

“Ts that right?” asked Lang. “Pretty 
soft for you, then, isn’t it? But, any- 
how, flaw number one holds water.” 

“Right you are,” said Strofield, get- 
ting up and looking at his watch. 
“Here—I’'ll help you on with your coat. 
It’s nearly eight o'clock. I’ve got to 
make that appointment with the express 
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agent. Won't do to disappoint him. 
What do you say? Are you in on the 
plan? If not, IJ’ll just go down and 
come right back. You-can stay here if 
you like.” 

“I guess not,” said Lang, buttoning 
his coat and putting on his rubbers. 
“Your plan—this. one, I mean—doesn’t 
look good to me. And the other one— 
the supposed case with me as the goat 
—looks too good. You’ve made me 
nervous. I’d be afraid you might be 
tempted by its artistic perfection to put 
it across. So I guess I'll be toddling. 
There must be trains out of here to- 
night—and the earlier the better for 
me.” 

Strofield looked at his watch. “Why, 
it’s a quarter past eight. I must have 
been cross-eyed before. I’m late. But 
you needn’t be afraid of that suppositi- 
tious case of mine—I always do my 
delicate work early, so that I'll be 
fresher for the job. I don’t believe in 
the late-at-night stuff. And, besides, 
I never talk about it before I do it.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Lang 
quickly, apprehensively, sensing a new 
note in his companion’s voice. 

“Just this, you cheap stool pigeon!” 
retorted Strofield. “I’ve known all 
along that it was you who tipped off the 
cops about that job eight years ago. 
You made me do time—but it’s my 
turn now!” . 

He grasped a chair and hurled it 
roughly to the floor with a heavy im- 
pact; then he stepped closer to Lang 
and said tensely: 

“T wore your rubbers when I went 
out after your sandwiches to-night. 
You're fixed, all right! And I’m going 
to have this. satisfaction, too!” 

He drew back his fist and struck the 
terrified Lang a crashing blow to the 
jaw. Before the latter recovered his 
balance, Strofield had knocked the elec- 
tric bulb into fragments, and was yell- 
ing for help at the top of his strong 
voice. There ensued a fierce hand-to- 
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hand encounter, back and forth across 
the room, caroming from wall to op- 
posite wall. Hasty steps sounded from 
the corridor, and then came voices at 
the door. 

“Help! 
Strofield. 

The locked door crashed in with a 
sound of splitting timber, and several 
men’s forms tumbled into the dim room. 
An electric torch flashed out in the 
hands of the night clerk. “\What’s 
this?” he asked. “Grab him, fellows!” 

Strofield struggled to his feet in a 
corner of the room, his arms loosely 
tied with the fire-escape rope, as if he 
had just succeeded in getting them par- 
tially free. Lang tried a rush past the 
men, but was caught and overpowered. 

“He sneaked in on me quietly,” 
panted Strofield, “and got me bound 
and gagged, or partly so, before I could 
do anything. He lifted my _ pocket- 
book; he must have it now. He was 
just getting away when I broke loose 
and nailed him.” 

The clerk rapidly explored Lang’s 
pockets, while the other men held him. 
“Yep, here it is,” he announced, as he 
drew Strofield’s purse from the thief’s 
inner coat pocket. “The same one 
you’ve carried the last couple of years; 
I’d know it anywhere. Was there 
much in it?” 

“Only about seventy-five dollars, but 
it’s all I’ve got with me,” answered 
Strofield, counting the money. “Yes, 
it’s all here.” 

Meanwhile some one downstairs had 
telephoned for the chief of police. By 
the time the excited captors and their 
sullen prisoner reached the main floor, 
the police department automobile drew 
up at the door, and two men hurried 
into the lobby. The second was the 
Chicago detective who knew Steve 
Lang. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the chief. 
“A regular crime wave to-night, it 
seems, Just came from the express 


Robber! Help!” yelled 
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office; the agent phoned me that it had 
been broken into and the safe robbed. 
And now this. Who’s the victim here? 
You, Strofield?” 

“Yes,” answered the clerk officiously 
for him. “I and a couple of others 
got up to his room just in time to catch 
the thief. Mr. Strofield was putting up 
a stiff fight, but his hands were tied.” 

The visiting detective was looking 
keenly at Lang. “Hello, Steve,” he 
said. “I knew I’d get you sometime 
for something, but I hardly expected 
it would be up here while I’m on my 
vacation. You might better have taken 
a vacation, too, and lain off of crime 
for a while. Hello! I see you've got 
on new rubbers. Buy them here? We 
know something about new rubbers; 
don’t we, chief ?”’ 

“Well, I’ll say we do!” assented the 
local chief, with pleased emphasis. 
“Looks like a case of two birds with 
one stone, don’t it ?—or rather this same 
bird two times.” 

“Steve,” said the detective pleasantly, 
as he snapped on a pair of handcuffs, 
“why didn’t you stick to retail methods, 
instead of going into the wholesale 
business? Two crimes in one hour is 
way beyond your speed. You ought to 
have known better.” 

Strofield did not make the six-ten for 
Ashmont the next morning; the experi- 
ences of the evening warranted a change 
of plan. He did get a train a couple 
of hours later, however, and at the ex- 
press office he stopped in person to get 
his parcel before leaving. No one, un- 
less he had exceptionally keen eyesight 
and a remarkable memory for minor 
details, could have noticed that the 
parcel of printed matter was perhaps a 
half inch thicker than it had been on 
the preceding afternoon; nor did the 
seals on the package show any signs of 
having been tarnpered with. Yet as 
the train was going through a short 
tunnel, Strofield, who had unwrapped 
the package to put the contents into 
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his suit case, quickly and _ tenderly 
slipped a small parcel into his pocket. 
It was printed matter, too; but in size 
and shape a bit different from the circu- 
lars—in value, greatly so. 

“That wasn’t such a bad _ touch 
either,” he said to himself, “slipping it 
into my own parcel at the express of- 
fice last night and leaving it there. Of 
course it was to be expected they’d 
search my room after having found the 
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stolen property within three feet of 
where it ought to be. It’s the conven- 
tional thing for a thief to carry his loot 
away with him, not leave it in safe- 
keeping with the owner. A _ thief? 
What am I thinking of! I’m as in- 
nocent as an unborn babe; I specialize 
in innocence. It pays.” 

And he smiled expansively at a pair 
of embarrassed newlyweds whom the 
sudden emergence from the tunnel had 


thief there. But nobody looks for surprised in a clinging kiss. 


Os 


ALIAS “GENTLEMAN JOE.” 


[JNDOUBTEDLY one of the most unusual and incomprehensible characters 
in criminal annals was Eugene Edward Fairfax Williamson, alias “Gentle- 
man Joe.” 

The most noteworthy exploit, or series of exploits, in which he engaged was 
his persecution of the Reverend Doctor Morgan Dix, of Trinity Church, New 
York, during the winter of 1880. For several months he kept up an annoying 
series of spiteful acts of persecution that drove the minister well-nigh frantic 
and entirely destroved his peace of mind. Hordes of old-clothes dealers called 
at his rectory in response to forged notes, sent to them in Doctor Dix’s name, re- 
questing them to call and negotiate for the purchase of his wife’s wardrobe. In- 
vitations to dine at the parsonage were mailed to a number of well-known clergy- 
men. It proved to be another of Gentleman Joe’s hoaxes at the expense of the 
unfortunate rector of Trinity. On another day a troop of about fifty shoemakers, 
who had received postal cards asking them to call and measure some children 
for shoes, arrived at the reverend doctor’s home, and it was necessary to explain 
the imposition to them. Still another trick of the persecutor’s was the writing 
of a letter in the name of Mrs. Dix to several law firms, requesting a consultation 
relative to proceeding against her husband for a divorce. 

The climax of the persecutions came when a man called on the minister and 
threatened him with bodily injury, at the same time accusing him of having 
written a letter to his wife. He was finally persuaded to go his way, and did 
so, vowing to seek legal redress. A letter received by Doctor Dix the following 
morning showed that the indignant and irate visitor was none other than Gen- 
tleman Joe himself. 

It was supposed that Williamson’s conduct was due to a desire on the part 
of a deranged mind to be avenged for his discharge as a teacher in the Trinity 
Church Sunday school some years previously. When arrested he stated that he 
had had no motive for his pranks except the fun he derived from watching the 
tradesmen and other visitors call at the minister’s house. 

The source of Genileman Joe’s income was always a mystery to the authori- 
ties. His practical jokes for the most part were simply mischievous; only in 
a few instances was blackmail suggested. 
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Cecil H. Bullivant 


Author of *‘The Danger Mark,’’ ‘‘The Wrong Man,’’ ‘‘The Devil’s Double,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


UNDER the alias, Forger Gordon, James 
leading a double life. 


Gordon Saward, a 
He is an accomplished counterfeiter, and uses his skill to falsify the 


prominent English barrister, is 


entry on the marriage register of a ehurch where Lord Markley has married Estelle Christine Dare, 


a chorus girl. The Forger, aithough he already 


has a wife, becomes engaged to Lord Markley’s 


sister, Lady Grace, and causes an explosion which kills the Earl of Denmore, her wealthy uncle. He 
alters the earl’s will so that Lady Grace receives an annuity of fifty thousand pounds—the bulk of 


the fortune. Lord Markley 


succeeds to the title of Earl of Denmore. 


The treachery of Forger Gor- 


don is discovered by Hugh Blair, the young superintendent of the Denmore estate in Scotland, Craig- 


y-Byrn. 


He tries to prevent the marriage, but is too late. 


The Forger. after failing in an attempt 


to blackmail Lady Grace under threat of making public her brother’s secret marriage to the chorus 


girl, decoys her to a house in Clapham, London, where she is kept virtually a prisoner. 
At the saine time the Forger is plotting a big train robbery of gold bullion IIe and hi 


assistant, 


Benjamin, go over the plans with their accomplices, Tester and Burgess, employes of the railroad 


and an ex-convict named Tod Agar. 
that the police have been watching the place. 
prepare for a raid on their counterfeiting plant. 


XXV. 


CLAPHAM. 


CHAPTER 
HOUSE Al 


THE 
“B.ill-E the vibrant note of the 
a7] police whistle still hung in the 
air, Forger Gordon went 
coolly to the window and 
looked out. 

“How do we stand, . Benjy?’ he 
asked, tossing the end of his cigar into 
the area below. ‘I suppose you've got 
the land pretty well surveyed?” 

The fat man laughed. “For sure. 
This is our littl help in time of 
trouble,” he said, taking from the cup- 
board a closely-wound wire-rope lad- 
der. “There’s a yard below, bounded 
by a wall, leading to a narrow passage 


’ 


which runs by a cross road into Stam- 


ford Street. They'll never dream of 
us doing a fifty-foot drop.” 

Both men showed 
possession at this time of imminent 
peril. [rom far below they heard the 
noise of thunderous knocking on the 
front door. Then it ceased, and they 
knew the police were in the house. 


“Your confounded coining game has 


remarkable self- 


As he shows the visitors out of the house, Benjamin discovers 
A whistle sounds and the Forger and bis assistant 


done this,” the Forger growled, swing- 
ing lightly over the sill and steadying 
the swaying ladder. ‘Take this gun, 
and if any one tries to stop us, shoot 
him down. We'll separate at the bot- 
tom and meet later in Clapham. By 
the bye, what’s the address?” 

“The Myrtles, lotheringham Road. 
I’ve put a trusty woman in, Flere’s the 
key.” 

“And here come t 
Forger, as the tramp of rushing feet 
“Quick, Benjy, 


he tees,” said the 


sounded on the stairs 
hop out and shut down the window!” 
Like cats they slipped away as into 
an inky pit, for all around them lay si 
yards. and tenantless out- 
They were thirty feet down 


lent back 
building 

before the 
and a uniformed policeman leaned out 


window above crashed up 
and turned a flashing beam of light into 
the darkness 

“There they go!” 
his whistle shrilly and shaking the wire 
ladder frantically. 

Swaying like corks in an angry sea, 
the two escaping criminals were dashed 
that, now striking the 


he cried, blowing 


this way and 
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wall, now swinging far out, but always 
slipping nearer, nearer to safety. Ten 
feet from the ground, the Ferger 
paused for a fraction of time and 
glanced up. A plucky constable was 
letting himself out of the window and 
now had one foot on the swinging lad- 
der. 

Saward raised his pistol hand, anc 
the policeman’s life hung by a thread. 
Benjamin saw the double danger, that 
of the officer and, what was more im- 
portant, their own peril. 

“Put it down sir and slip away,” he 
panted, waving the barrel aside. “I'll 
fix the copper.” 

In a flash the Forger had his feet to 
the ground and ran like a hare to the 
low stone wall. He jumped and gained 
the top just in time to hear something 
click. It was Benjamin pulling a wire 
which caused the hooks holding the 
ladder to spring upward. The next 
instant, the swaying rope and its single 
human burden dropped to earth with 
a fearsome thud. 

“That's one for his nobs,” the fat man 
chuckled, leaping over the wall with 
remarkable agility for one of his size. 
“Hullo, there goes the boss,” for, creep- 
ing like a shadow under the shelter of 
the wall, the Forger turned the corner 
at the end of the passageway and van- 
among the late night throng 
crowding the public street. 

Senjamin far behind; he 
paused only long enough to be warned 
that the shrill blaring of whistles would 
soon bring large numbers of police upon 
the scene; then with a grim, self-satis- 
fied chuckle, he too drifted among the 
curious crowd attracted to the spot by 
the sight of a swiftly-converging body 
of constables, gained its fringe, and 
without exciting so much as a critical 
from the jostling throng, 


ished 


Nor was 


glance 


reached Stamford Street and followed 
swiftly in the Forger’s wake, toward 
Clapham. 

“Tt’s all up with my little smashing 


business,” he told himself ruefully. 
“Some one must have nosed the plant 
out. We shall have to get on a new 
lay now.” 

With this comforting reflection, he 
sought solace in the cheerful sounds of 
his jew’s-harp. More than one passer- 
by halted and glanced back at the lum- 
bering, white-faced figure, who, appar- 


>? 


ently unconscious of their gaze, passed 
on merrily into the night. More than 
one wrote him down as “a little bit 
touched,” little dreaming that the pasty 
face, the twinkling green eyes, the mas- 
sive head and the childlike smile, hid 
the masterful brain of one of the clever- 
est criminals of the age. 

Meanwhile, the Forger, having put a 
considerable distance between himself 
and the scene of what might have been 
disaster, hailed a passing taxicab and 
drove to the Myrtles, in Clapham. The 
sweeping glare that hangs continually 
like a dull red pall over London by 
night, sufficed to show him the wisdom 
of Benjamin’s choice in selecting the 
place as a house of detention for Lady 
( 


race. 

Though not small, the dismal struc- 
ture looked quite lost in the rioting, 
weed-grown garden, hedged in on every 
side by a high brick wall. Significant 
fact! A number of windows on the 
top floor, which was all he could see, 
were heavily barred. 

“It looks what it is—a prison,” the 
Forger muttered, stopping before a gate 
set in the frowning wall. “I suppose 
this key opens everything.” 

He let himself into the dreary-look- 
ing garden. Moisture dropped inces- 
santly fram the overgrown bushes and 
the rotting trees. Like a dark mau- 
soleum, the square house rose out of 
the enveloping growths; a single light 
shone in a downstairs room. Like the 
rest, the window was securely barred. 
Stealthily as a panther, the Forger tip- 
toed toward it and put his cold, glitter- 
ing eye to a crack in the shutters. , The 
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room within was somberly but comfort- 
ably furnished. Restlessly pacing up 
and down, was a young and beautiful 
girl. One glance showed him the anxi- 
ous, fear-haunted face of Lady Grace. 
T had 
to do it,” the man muttered, and steal- 
ing round to the front of the house, let 
himself in. As he suspected, the one 
Of the woman 





“She’s close in the net now. 


key opened everything. 
caretaker Benjamin had put in charge, 
there was no sign, but the Forger knew 
quite well that if Benjamin had chosen 
her she was one of those discreet char- 
acters of the underworld of infamy to 
whom silence means a wealth of gold. 

A minute later he turned the key in 
the lock of the girl’s prison and stepped 
boldly in. A cry of terror and surprise 
rose to her lips at the unexpected inter- 
ruption, but it changed to a little sob of 
relief when she recognized Saward’s 
voiee, 

“T’m so glad you've come. A dread- 
ful man brought me to this place and 
has locked me up a prisoner,” she cried, 
him. “Oh, 
mystery and 


stepping eagerly toward 
Jim! What does all thi 
secrecy mean?” 

The Forge: 
gleaming ci 
Grace, that 
with me,and [| must adopt the only way 


steely eyes 
v. “Tt means, my dear 


wrong 





everythinge’s gone 


I have of putting myself right.” 

“But, Jim, you can’t mean to harm 
me,” she whispered, shrinking back in 
sudden fear, for the cruelty in his face 
frightened her. “You know I’m 
for you, because you and [ were once 
more than friends. T know you've es 


from prison and T wanted to help 


sorry 





Caper 
you. When you v 
leave Craig-) Byrn and to 


ired me frantically to 

; be 
°o iWmmedi- 
came, thinking you 
and that [ could help 
now I find myself in 
rr 1 P 
Cell me what 


ately to London, | 
5 1 
1 


were in danger 


And Ow 
this dreadful place. Oh! 
you want me to do and let me go. 
The Forger gave an odd laugh. “Not 
You may 


vou. 


” 


so fast, my dear, not so fast. 
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as well know I’m not such a saint as 
you’ve imagined me; it will save you 
many shocks and more surprises. - | 
had to have you brought here, Grace, 
because Craig-y-Byrn and the neigh- 
borhood were getting too hot for me. 
That meddling fool, Blair, began pok- 
ing his nose into my affairs, and when 
a man like that crosses my path, I’ve 
no alternative but to sweep him aside.” 

He saw the last vestige of color ebb 
from her cheeks and sudden horror di- 
late the beautiful eyes. 

“You've not done any harm to him?” 
she cried, clenching her small hands in 
an agony of dread. “Mr. Blair has 
never harmed you! Jim, Jim, you must 
not, shall not——’” 

“Silence,” thundered Forger Gordon, 
raising his hands as though he would 
strike her down. “What’s Blair to you? 
If any harm befalls him, it’s your fault, 
not mine. You didn’t tell me he heard 
our talk the night you bargained to pay 
ine five thousand pounds to hold my 
tongue about Denmore, and yet you 
knew quite well he was there; I half 
suspected it at the time. Now, my dear, 
you've got to pay for your folly.” 
What do you mean, Jim? 
I gave you all IT had— 
The bank had t 


“Pay! 
Haven’t f paid? 
more than I ought. 
advance part of my first quarter’s al- 
lowance to meet that five thousand 
pounds.” 

“We shall see about that, my dear. 


\fter you’ve been here a while, your 
income, at the rate of fifty thousand 


a year, will have accumulated some- 
what.” He laughed, and lighting a 
cigarette, blew smoke rings into the 





heavy air. “TI make no bones about m\ 


position. As an escaped convict with 
seven years’ penal servitude hanging 
over me, | can’t afford to run risks. So 
far, only you know of my identity, but 
with you free, who knows how soon you 
might not open your mouth and split: 
My dear, I repeat, I can’t afford to run 


risks,” 
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A moan of anguish came from the 
unhappy girl. “You cannot, dare not 
keep me shut up in this dreadful house,” 
she sobbed. 

“T can and dare do anything, and 
though I still like you, Grace, I mustn’t 
let sentiment interfere with business. 
The five thousand you would have paid 
me, Blair’s got.” 

“How?” she asked, 
through her tears. 

“He forestalled me; took the notes 
from their hiding place and put a packet 
of paper there instead. More, he laid 
a trap which would have identified me, 
but I was too smart for him, I sup- 
numbers of the 


’ 


looking up 


pose you took the 
notes ?” 

“T did, but if Mr. Blair has them, 
it doesn’t matter,” she answered, all un- 
suspicious of the terrible trap he was 
setiing. 

“Never mind; I want them. 
them to me.” 

She stared at him, frightened by the 
sudden change in his manner, which 
had turned to one of brutal agression. 

“You shall have them, Jim,’ she 
said, and going to a valise took them 


Give 


from a writing case. 

“Thanks. One day they may come in 
useful.” : 

With a laugh of triumph, he folded 
the slip of paper and put it into his 
pocket. 

‘Now, my dear, let me reassure you,” 
he went on, seating himself in a big 
horsehair armchair. “Your life is in 
no danger, so Jong as you do exactly 
what you are told. First of all, under- 
stand, you are here a prisoner and that 
any attempt to escape will end at once 
in your death.” 

“Death! Death!” she echoed, and 
rang hollow through the 
heavy room. “I have done nothing to 
deserve such cruelty. Oh, Jim-—and to 
think you are the man I married—my 
husband !” 

“No dramatics 


her voice 


now, or maudlin 
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, 


tears,” the man shouted, his blue eyes 
blazing fiercely. ‘‘You’re to do as 
you're told. Remember, I’m still your 
husband.” 

“No! No! You must not say that,” 
she cried. “I would rather kill myself.” 

“There’s no need to resort to vio- 
lence, my dear. ITil do that when the 
occasion arises. So long as you are a 
good girl, you shan’t come to harm. For 
the moment, what I need is money, and 
as long as I’ve got you under my thumb, 
I know you can get it for me. I shan’t 
worry you any more to-night. By to- 
morrow, when I come again, you'll 
have a letter written to Craig-y-Byrn, 
saying you’ve gone to London on 
strictly private business, and that you 
will not be returning for a week or 
two. No one will think of trying to 
find you, because Denmore’s too ill and 
the servants are all fools.” 

“Mr. Blair will never rest till I am 
safe,” the girl told herself, her heart 


The Forger saw the swift look of 
relief that crossed her face, guessed 
what had inspired it, but did not un- 
deceive her. 

“Next, you will write to your 
bankers, telling them to pay your quar- 
terly check to your credit at a London 
bank. This one will do.” He scribbled 
something on a slip of paper and 
handed it to her. “Then you will draw 
such checks as I may want, and hand 
the money over to me. Is that quite 
clear ?” 

“Quite,” she answered in a low voice, 
striving to appear calm. “But you will 
soon set me free, Jim, won’t you?” and 
her glance wandered sorrowfully about 
the depressing room. 

“Ti I don’t, no one will,” he answered, 
throwing the end of his cigarette into 
the grate. “It depends entirely on your- 
self. I give you my word; if you do 
just what you’re told, make no effort 
to escape, when the time comes for me 
to get out of England, you shall go free. 
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But I warn you”—walking toward the 
door—“try to trick me, and I'll sweep 
you from my path with no more com- 
punction than I’d show to a mad dog.” 

His eyes shone with a deadly hate, 
she trembled at the resolute tightening 
of the cruel lips, yet her splendid cour- 
age did not desert her. 

“T shan’t promise I.won't try to get 
away,” she said calmly. “And I warn 
you, if you keep mie here against my 
will, some one will cail you to reckon- 
ing. Oh, yes! I’m not frightened of 
you any longer. I see mean to 
show me no mercy, so Ill fight you as 
only a defenseless girl can—with a 
woman’s wits. Heaven will protect me; 
and we shali see who wins.” 

He stared at her, amazed by this 
sudden defiance. Then he unlocked 
the door. 

“So it’s war to the knife between us, 
is it?” he said. “Well, we shall see; 
we shall see!” 

With that the 
Grace was alone. 


you 


door shut. 


Lady 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE GOLD BARS 


HE time had now come to put into 
execution the well-tried plans for 
the great gold-bar robbery. So far, 
everything had progressed without a 
hitch. Benjamin had secured wax im- 
pressions of the keys, the duplicate 
keys themselves had been duly made 
and tested the following day by Bur 
gess, on a small consignment of specie, 
and the fatal day had arrived when the 
most daring theft of modern times was 
to be attempted. 


Forger Gordon, having seen the ab- 


ducted girl safely locked in the house 
at Clapham, under the eagle eye of the 
paid caretaker, went, 
the robbery, 
loomsbury in which he had installed 
Stella Dare. 
her in a curious mood of depression. 


the night before 
to the furnished house in 


To his surprise, he found 


Even a promise that, within the next 
few days, a joint move would be made 
to get a large sum of money out of 
Denmore, apparently failed to arouse 
her interest; whereupon the Forger left 
her in anger, and concentrated all his 
attention on the affair in hand. Dressed 
in an expeusive long coat lined with 
Astrakhan, and a soft felt hat, and 
smoking a cigar, he hailed a taxi with 
which he picked up Agar and the ras- 
cally Pierce. The trio reached London 
Bridge after three. 

While first-class 
tickets for Folkstone, Pierce went 
reserved compartment, 
the Forger saw the luggage, containing 
nothing but lead shot, labeled and put 
into the guard’s van. 
of course, was waiting to 


Agar purchased 
and 


to see about the 


Burges 
receive it. 
“Pile it that 
ner,” the Forger managed to whisper. 
The 
dragged the boxes in 


there, Burgess, in cor- 


euard’s hands shook as_ he 
“Be careful, sir; the station master’s 
than one detective has 
his eye on this train.” 

“Then cover nre up now. It 
do for me 


about, and more 
won't 
to be seen walking in and 
out.” The Forger’s manner was quite 
brisk and cheerful. 
Pierce and Agar in, till we get to Red- 
hill. [li creep TP) he re.” 


Pe ee een Pa ee eee 
He dived. down among a pile of cases. 


“You'd best lock 


Burgess ranged a 
around and above 


luggage 
Not a momem 
firm step mounted the 


heap of 


him. 


too soon, tor a 


footboard, and sharp-faced, alert- 
looking man peered in 
‘Ail right, guard?" he asked, run- 


ning a keen glance over the compart- 
ment. 

find himself face 
Inspector 


wheeled to 
vith Detective 
Wheeler of Scotland Yard. 
“Quite, sir,” he said, and taking up 
his flag, went out, leaving the detective 


to tace \ 
f 
t 


in complete possession. 


It was a nerve-trying moment for the 
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Forger. Through a chink between the 
bags and valises, he saw Detective 
Wheeler make a swift scrutiny of the 
sealed bullion chests. Then, as the 


‘train pulled out, Wheeler rejoined the 


station master on the platform, Bur- 
gess leaped in, and the long Continental 
swung out of the terminus, 

“Whew! A pretty close shave, that,” 
the Forger said, coming out from his 
hiding place the instant that the last 
of the main-line signal boxes was 
passed. “If Wheeler had seen me, the 
game would have been up. Now Bur- 
gess, sling over my bag. We've got 
less than half an hour to finish the first 
part of the job.” 

From his luggage he drew out a mal- 
let and chisel. The clang of the wheels 
on the rails drowned the noise of the 
heavy blows which he was forced to 
rain down before the iron bands and 
clamps would come undone. 

“Get the shot ready, man,” he called 
to Burgess, who stood regarding him 
in stupefied amaze. “Quick action’s 
needed on a job like this. You'll find 
it in that black cabin trunk. Twelve 
bags make up the weight in one gold 
chest.” 

The long, thin fingers were busy with 
a pocket blowpipe, with which the big 
vax seals were speedily melted. Then 
with the duplicate keys, he snapped the 
locks and raised the lid. A cry of de- 
light came from him, for beneath a 
layer or two of strong white paper, lay 
revealed to his glistening eyes, row upon 
row of solid bars of gold. One after 
another he took out the dully-gleaming 
sticks of precious metal and packed 
them neatly in two lots—one in the 
portmanteau which was to be put out 
at Redhill for Tester to take charge of, 
the other in the large cabin trunk. 

“There’s six thousand pounds’ 
worth,” he cried gayly, as the last was 
stowed away. The safe, having been 
replaced in the iron-bound box, the wax 


was remelted and a fresh impression 
of the seal applied. 

A sharp lookout was kept as the train 
drew into Redhill, where quite a crowd 
of passengers lined the platform. Yes, 
there was Tester, looking pale and 
nervous, but all the same, remarkably 
alert for a novice in crime. He came 
hurriedly toward the van and his voice 
shook a little as he asked the guard for 
a portmanteau in the name of Goodson. 

Burgess slung out the first portion of 
the lopt and Tester hailed a porter to 
carry it to a waiting cab. 

“Fetch Agar in; I can’t manage the 
other two big safes alone,” the Forger 
whispered, as Burgess reappeared. 

In the bustle and confusion, it was 
no difficult matter for the. ex-convict 
to slip unseen into the van. Before the 
train had been under way a minute, the 
gold thieves were at work once more, 
this time with renewed vigor. It took 
them the best part of fifty minutes to 
open the remaining bullion chests in 
such a manner as to leave no traces of 
their handiwork. But at last the task 
was done and a veritable fortune in bar 
gold and foreign coin was spread be- 
fore their greedy gaze. 

Agar picked up a little pile of money. 
“The sooner this goes into the pot, the 
better, eh?” he said, examining- the 
coins critically. “They’re foreigners. 
We'd best not try to pass a single one 
of these.” 

“You leave that to me. The whole 
lot will be smelted beyond all recog- 
nition as soon as we get back,” was the 
Forger’s rejoinder, “Here, help fill 
this valise.” 

“Dang me, we can’t get it all 
in,” Burgess whispered, as the last 
crevice in the last portmanteau was 
crammed with gold. 

“No, and we haven’t got quite enough 
lead. All the same, we'll take every 
bit,” the Forger said, and putting on his 
greatcoat, he filled the two pockets 
with plunder. 
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It was exactly half past five when 
the last traces of the robbery were dis- 
posed of. In place of eighteen thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of bullion and 
specie, the carefully sealed chests con- 


tained their almost exact weight in 
shot. The execution of the robbery 


which had taken so long to plan had 
been perfectly carried out in a trifle 
under two hours. 

Still the thieves were not safely out 
of the woods. At Folkstone, Forger 
Gordon and Agar slipped unnoticed out 
of the van and mingled with the crowd 
of passengers. The Forger claimed his 
luggage and took three first-class tick- 
ets to Dover. 

There, with Pierce and Agar, he 
lounged around the bar of one of the 
hotels, talking and drinking until the 
time came to catch the first train up to 
London at a quarter to two in the 
morning. By that time, Burgess had 
been relieved from duty and joined the 
party. 
they had just crossed the Channel by 
the night boat. 

With their they 
reached London Bridge at ten minutes 
to put all suspicions at 


They gave the impression that 


booty intact, 


to four and 
rest, engaged a taxi to drive them to 
Euston station. But, once in the sta- 
tion, instead of getting a northbound 
train, they split up, each taking a por- 
tion of the iugeage and making by 
different ways and routes for the 
4 


Forger’s house in Bloomsbury 





. approachine dawn 
i approaching dawn 


The first flus 





‘ man else acta 1 ehne 
was pearling ihe eastern sky and chang 
. 1 F . sae Sak 2 _ eald 
ing the purple dome of night to a cold, 

1 1 » 4 2 
steely grayness, when Benjamin, ever 
° 4 1 eo. 
watchful, ever ready, opened the front 
door to admit the jubilant conspirators. 
fr eqs me oe ie 
In their smi! igh tired faces, he 
id the s ( heir stuccess. 
) 4 ° 49 se . 
ng it up,” he said, laughing and 
haslaaesece +1 1 1 6st? 
Snouidering tne 


ie heaviest bag. “TEvery- 
“ier ° 3" bs 
thing’s ready for my part of the job. 


In a top-floor back room, a careful 


selection of the booty was made. Every 
coin and recognizable piece was handed 
to Benjamin, who consigned it to a 
huge melting pot. ‘ill long after day- 
break, they worked like furies at the 
hastily improvised furnace. At last 
everything except the taken 
away by Tester was in an unidentifiable 
state. With a selfi-satished sigh, the 
Forger turned to his accomplices 

“A drink each; then we'd best part 
for to-day,” he said, addressing the 
flushed and excited little group. “Re- 
member, by midday, London and the 
whole of England, will ring with news 
of the robbery. [Every man will look at 
his neighbor suspiciously. The slight- 
est untoward act on the part of any one 
of us will land us in jail. I understand 
the share for each is to be two thou- 
sand» pounds, which leaves eight thou 
sand for the Company, of which I’m 


] 
¢ 
i 


portion 


head. Now, is that quite satisfactory 
to all?” 
“Quite,” they cried in unison. 


“Then I am willing to buy each man’s 


share over a period of” 
lightning calculations on 


weeks, and to pay sixteen hundred in 


—he made a few 
a pad—“‘four 
coin of the realm for it. Gentlemen, 
how does that suit you? It relieves 
you of the trouble of selling bar gold 
to dealers, gold smeliers or jewelers, 
a circumstance which might arouse sus- 
picion; instead, you get your 
in hard cash. What do 


money 
‘ » « 1 
sooner anda 
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you sav: 





After a little parley among them 
sel ves, it was agreed that Forger Gor- 
don was to become > receive J of the 
booty and to pay fo in cui coin. 
Ine by one they went out, agreeing 
to meet th ion and 
to discuss ill long 
after they had gone, $ ird and Ben 
jamin remained in the smelting room, 
eloating over the huge hoard of stolen 


gold. 
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Benjy, fitting up a new mint and turn- 
ing out the quids. With only pure 
metal to handle, you ought to manage 
five hundred a day.” 

Benjamin stroked his fat chin com- 
placently. 

“Easily, easily,” he replied. “This is 
a nice comfy house in a_ respectable 
neighborhood... I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t make it the headquarters for 
our operations.” 

The Forger’s mind worked rapidly. 
“That's not a bad idea, Benjy. 1 don’t 
see why everything shouldn’t be worked 
from here. \Ve can’t expect this black- 
mailing game with Lady Markley to 
last forever. There’s no reason why 
we shouldn’t have a mint here, a sweat- 
ing apparatus, and a printing room for 
turning out flash notes. Look here, my 
fat son, while I’m away looking after 
the several other things in hand, you’d 
better get these little matters fixed up. 
Great Scott! What’s that?” 

He swung around with an _ oath, 
whipping a heavy caliber pistol to view, 
for, unnoticed by either qf them, the 
door had opened silently, and Stella 
Dare, the one-time chorus girl, stood 
on the threshold, regarding them with 
horror-filled eyes. 

The Forger lowered his weapon as 
the girl shrank back affrighted, but a 
terrible change came over his handsome 
features. Devilish hate and grim reso 
lution were all stamped on his face, 
harsh and forbidding in the anger that 
consumed him. 

“What have you heard?” he cried, 
advancing toward her, his eyes blazing 
with anger. “Speak quickly, or I'll 
blow your brains out.” 

The poor girl stared in helpless fas- 
cination at the great criminal and terror 
seized her. 

“Everything,” she almost whispered, 
not daring to lie. “T heard everything!” 

A simple confession of the truth, 
wrung from her in fear, yet sufficient 
to condemn her to a dreadful fate! 

6D ps 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE PRICE OF SILENCE. 


BENJAMIN, shut the door.” 

Forger Gordon never took his 
deadly, glittering eyes from the fright- 
ened face of Stella Dare. 

“So you heard everything, did you?” 
he asked, his manner growing suddenly 
quiet as he put the revolver away. 
“Just tell me what you heard.” 

The chorus girl’s teeth chattered in 
her head. “Don’t look at me like that ; 
you frighten me,” she pleaded faintly. 
“T meant no harm. TI came upstairs to 
speak to you as soon as I heard your 
friends go and, as you were talking to 
him,” pointing a trembling finger at the 
silently amused Benjamin, “T kept still 
a minute.” 

“T asked you a question,” the Forger 
went on in cold level tones, taking not 
the slightest notice of her explanation. 
“What did you hear?” 

Stella Dare lowered her eyes. “I 
heard you say you couldn’t expect the 
blackmailing business with Lady Mark- 
ley to hang out always, and that there 
was no reason why you shouldn’t man- 
ufacture money and counterfeit notes 
in this house. I know how to keep 
my mouth shut.” 

The Forger looked round and shot 
the fat man a meaning glance. 

“Of course you do. I understand 
that, my dear. I was only frightening 
you.” He took her arm and pinched it 
playfully. His heart leaped with tri- 
umph as he saw her usual color mount 
again to the pretty cheeks. “Now then, 
forget that T was angry and all about 
what you heard. You see, I was a little 
scared at first for fear you might open 
your lips at a wrong moment, and that 
might be fatal to both of us. Come 
on, we'll go downstairs and enjoy the 
rest of the evening together.” 

When he chose, no man could be 


more charming than Forger Gordon. _ 


As his deep, rich laugh rang gavly 
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through the room, the sudden rush of 
dread that had seized the girl found 
its reflex action in a swift abandon- 
ment to gayety ; humming the latest re- 
frain from a popular musical comedy, 
she accepted the man’s arm and they 
went merrily down the stairs together. 

“You shouldn’t have been so cross 
with me, Jim,” she said, patting his 
cheek playfully. “I only wanted to 
tell you that a nice supper was waiting; 
and I thought that over it, we could talk 
about Denmore. I don’t mind telling 
you I’m getting fearfully hard up for 
new clothes and things.” 

“You don’t look it,” the Forger com- 
mented, running his eye over the ex- 
quisitely dressed figure, and picking her 
slight form up in his strong arms, he 
kissed her carmine lips. “As for Den- 
more, it won’t be long before we touch 
him for a bit. My dear Stella! A feast 
fit for the gods!” 

The table, in the cozily furnished sit- 
ting room, was laid with a daintiness 
and a’ meal which would have done 
credit to a hotel manager. 

“What a first-class little wife you 
would make, my dear,” the Forger said, 
as the girl helped him liberally to lob- 
ster salad. “Yes, I'll have champagne 
a bucketful if you like, after the 
busy rush I’ve had these last few days.” 

Her eyes sparkled as though some 
fairy hand had sprinkled them with 
diamond dust, as she raised her glass 
and drank in response to the Forger’s 
“Good luck!” 

“My dear, you did frighten me up- 
stairs,” she said, a nervous break in 
her voice. “You sent cold shivers down 
my back. I really thought for’a min- 
ute you were going to murder me.” 

The Forger arched his delicately 
shaped _ brows. “Nonsense, Stella. 
What! Hurt the prettiest girl in all 
England? Why, I wouldn’t do it for 
worlds. Come, fill up your glass and 
forget foolish fears. If we can’t trust 








each other in our game, it’s a pity. 
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Thanks, I’ll have some chicken. Now, 
about Denmore; there are one or two 
things to be done before we get any- 
thing like a sum worth having out of 
him and his sister.” 

Stella Dare emitted a curiously hard 
laugh. “Isn’t the fact of my being his 
wife enough? Surely he'll pay up to 
have that kept quiet. The last time I 
saw him, he gave me a couple of thou- 
sand anxiously enough; the only thing 
was, the notes were wrong ’uns, and 
nearly landed me in jail.” 

“Oh, that was a pity! I’m sure Den- 
more’s not the chap to play any woman 
a trick like that meaningly. Some un- 
feeling scoundrel must have passed the 
notes on him,” the Forger answered, an 
amused smile lurking about the corners 
of his expressive mouth. 

The chorus girl waved her flashily § 
jeweled hand dramatically. “That's 
done with. What’s standing in our 
way now?” 

“Only the matter of a few days,” 
the Forger glanced at a pocket calendar. 
“Next week, the noble earl receives 
from his sister’s bankers his quarteriy 
allowance of between six and seven 
thousand pounds. But we need to wait 
for something more than that—the an- 
nouncement of your death.” 

“My death?” 

With a low cry of horror the girl 
sprang up, but the Forger with a laugh, § 
seized her wrist and forced her back 
into the chair. 

“Don’t be silly, Stella. It’s part of 
the game. You're going to die—at 
least, an’ announcement to that effect 
will appear in all the principal London 
papers—and as a consequence, up goes 
the price of our silence.” 
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“How ?” 
“Because I happen to know Den- 
more’s madly in love with a Miss Bar- § 


bara Carstairs, niece of Sir Gibson 
Carstairs. He’s simply dying to marry 
her, and she’s anxious to marry him 
because the doctors and nurses say he 
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ought to have some one to look after 
him, in his delicate state, as only a wife 
can. I’ve learned all this from the gos- 
sip of busybodies. At present, while 
the young peole love each other dearly, 
Denmore daren’t suggest an engage- 
ment even, because his legal wife is 
still alive.” 

The girl frowned in perplexity. “But 
how will the report of my death help 
us?” 

“Because, immediately the earl hears 
it, he and Miss Carstairs will become 
engaged, and promptly get married. 
As soon as that’s an accomplished fact, 
you appear on the scene, face your hus- 
band privately like one risen from the 
dead; I shall come with you as your 
father, anxious to protect his dear 
daughter’s interests, and together we 
will agree with Denmore, to keep our 
little secret for a sum of money down, 
and other amounts to be paid at inter- 
vals.” 

“Jim, you’re a genius” she said, star- 
ing at his impassive face in open- 
mouthed astonishment. “T should never 
have thought of all that. But, suppos 
ing’—a sudden fear seemed to seize 
her—“supposing he refuses to pay up 
unless [ can prove that I am his wife? 
I haven’t got my marriage certificate, 
you know.” 

“Who has, then?” 

“Lord Markley took it when we were 
married.” 

An amused chuckle came from behind 
the Forger’s raised glass. 

“Would it surprise you very much 
to hear that I have it?” he said, and a 
second later, laid the all-important doc 
ument in her nervously eager hands. 
“That was the little slip of paper I was 
getting five thousand pounds on the 
strength of when you turned up to bag 
the money and Blair collared the spoil 
—which reminds me that ft have a very 
important letter to write. I think I can 


trust you with the certificate. You 
might have to produce it when we call 


on Denmore. Now, I must get to busi- 
ness.” 

He left her reclining lazily on a 
couch, idly turning over the pages of 
an illustrated periodical. Back in the 
upstairs apartment which, by this time, 
the tireless Benjamin had converted into 
a workroom for himself and his master, 
the Forger, with a long cigar stuck in 
the corner of his mouth, sat down at 
the desk and commenced to write. Im- 
mediately to his left was a brilliant but 
carefully shaded lamp, which threw a 
bright white light on the sheet of coro- 
neted note paper before him. Propped 
against a pile of books was a letter in 
Lady Grace’s handwriting. This letter 
the Forger examined word by word 
under a powerful magnifying glass, and 
at each scrutiny, he filled page after 
page of scrap paper wiih curious curves 
and lines and flourishes. Right on, 
through the night, the Forger stuck to 
his task; the clock in a distant church 
struck four ere he gathered up the lit- 
tered sheafs and handed them to Ben- 
jamin to burn. 

“Now | can imitate her ladyship’s 
hand, so that she herself wouldn't 
know the difference,” he remarked, 
laughing and lighting a fresh cigar, as 
he started on the lettter. 

In less than half an hour, it was fin- 
ished. With a satisfied sigh, the Forger 
examined it and handed it to his ac- 
complice in crime. 

“I’m loath to interfere with the lib- 
erty of any man, but it’s got to be done, 
Benjy,” he said, yawning. “That letter, 
if all goes well, I am sorry to say, will 
almost certainly condemn an innocent 
man to penal servitude.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SEALED LIPS 
OUR days passed before Hugh Blair 
gained the slightest clew to the 
whereabouts of the woman he loved. 
The police at Dunkeld could tell him 
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nothing; Lady Grace might have gone 
south by the last train on the night of 
her disappearance, but no one had any 
recollection of seeing her. Inquiring 
in the house, too, elicited nothing. She 
had gone to her room just before eight 
on the Thursday evening, presumably 
to dress for dinner, and from that mo- 
ment was not seen again. 

The late afternoon post on Monday 
brought the first clew—a letter in Lady 
Grace’s handwriting addressed to her 
brother, in which she explained that she 
had left Craig-y-Byrn suddenly for pri- 
vate reasons of her own, and had gone 
to London, where she would remain 
for some time unless she joined a friend 
in a trip abroad. 

Denmore, of course, was either too ill 
or too self-centered to attach as much 
importance to this missive as Blair did. 

“There’s no doubt, my lord, about it 
being in her ladyship’s handwriting?” 
he asked, turning the sheet over and 
examining it critically. 

The other frowned impatiently. 
“None at all, Blair. What the deuce 
do you want to make such a fuss about? 
My sister has gone away for some 
whim of her own. I see no reason to 
worry over it; she’s perfectly capable 
of looking after herself and her own 
affairs.” 

Blair took no notice of the implied 
snub, but continued to draw his own 
conclusions. From the shaky formation 
of the letters, the missive was evidently 
written under great mental stress. In 
his own mind, he felt convinced of some 
very definite connection between her 
ladyship’s disappearance and the visit 
of the scoundrelly Mr. Brockfield. To 
reveal to his master what had passed 
between her ladyship and the _ black- 
mailer, would, he felt, be worse than 
useless. Moreover, the secret of which 
the girl obviously was in such terror, 
was one that must never be revealed 
at any cost. 

All the same, Hugh could not shake 


off the feeling that Lady Grace was in 
danger and without asking his lord- 
ship’s aid in the matter, he determined 
at once to go to London and find her. 
The only ground he had to work on, 
of course, was the letter, which the 
postmark showed to have been posted 
late on Saturday night at the New 
Bridge Street post office—in reality a 
precaution on the part of the Forger, 
calculated to throw any one off the 
scent. 

The dusk was falling as he emerged 
from the earl’s room and hurried from 
the south wing, across the wide quad- 
rangle, toward his own apartments. 
Suddenly he stopped and looked up at 
the window of his study; a dark shad- 
ow seemed momentarily to pass behind 
the glass, to move swiftly to and fro, 
and then vanish. 

“T suppose it’s my fancy,” he mut- 
tered, moving aside lest it might be the 
reflection of himself in the window 
pane, but a second after, a light splut- 
tered and remained long enough to 
show him a tall man bending over his 
desk. At that he sped silently across 
the courtyard and up the stairs. With 
a lightninglike turn of the door handle, 
he dashed in and switched on the light. 
The room was empty! 

So far as he could see, nothing had 
been disturbed, but his thoughts flew 
naturally to the bank notes locked in his 
desk. 

“This is queer. I could swear I saw 
somebody, yet, everything’s all right.” 
He unlocked the desk; the bank notes 
were there intact. For safety’s sake, he 
counted them through—fifty notes of 
a hundred pounds each. “Not one miss- 
ing. All the same I don’t like to think 
of people prowling about in the house. 
If I go to London, they go with me.” 

He put them in his pocket, and sum- 
moning Luke, had a thorough search 
made, though, unfortunately for him- 
self, omitting to take the valet into his 
confidence about the bank notes or his 
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projected journey. As soon as Luke 
was gone, he packed a few things, and 
left Craig-y-Byrn. The last southbound 
train was at the platform as he reached 
the station. There was no time to get 
a ticket; with a rush and a scramble, 
the young man leaped in, and the ex- 
press drew out on its long journey. 


The clock over the entrance to Eus- 
ton station was striking eight when, the 
next morning, Blair, pale and anxious- 
looking, stepped on to the platform and 
hailed a taxi. The vehicle drew along- 
side; Blair Hung in his bag and was 
about to jump in, when, at a signal from 
a man standing close by, two alert fel- 
lows sprang forward and laid their 
hands heavily on Blair’s shoulders and 
arms. 

“Your name is Blair, I believe?” the 
taller man_ said. 

Blair stepped back and strove to 
throw off the restraining grasp. 

“My name’s no business of yours,” 
he answered hotly. “Take your hands 
away.” . 

“Not a bit. We want you. I ama 
officer, and I arrest you, Mr. 
Blair, 


police 
Hugh 
Lady Markley of a large suin of money 
in Bank of England notes!’ 


on suspicion of robbing 


For an instant the color fled from 
Blair’s tanned cheek. 

“This is monstrous, iniquitous. Who 
has laid this 
asked 

“You are arrested on information 
given by Lady Markley herself.” 


charge against me?” he 


' 


“Impossible! r 


I don’t believe it! 

“The information has been duly criti 
cized and verified. \WWe have reason to 
suppose that the stolen property is still 
nm your possession 

“You can 
Yes, I’m perfectly willing to accom 
pany you.” 

With that, 


waiting taxi. 


suppose what you like. 


Blair stepped into the 


The detectives each took 


a seat beside him and kept his arms in 
an iron grip. On reaching Vine Street, 
he was taken into the charge room 
where the charge was read over to him; 
after which he was searched. 

“T thought so. Here are the missing 
notes,” ‘the inspector cried, drawing ou 
the sealed envelope. “Officer, check 
them with the numbers given by the in 
formant.” 

The simple process was quickly com- 
pleted and the answer “correct” duly 
given and recorded in the station ledger. 
The usual caution having been read 
over, Blair was informed that he would 
be called upon later in the day to ap 
pear before the magistrate and was re 
moved to a cell below the police court. 

Everything had happened with such 
dramatic swiftness that it was not until 
he sat in the quiet seclusion of his 
prison cell that Blair had time to re 
view the matter calmly and to realize 
the peril in whfch he was placed. On 
the face of it, the evidence against him 
was overwhelmingly strong; his sudden 
and unexplained journey from Scot 
land which resembled nothing so much 
as a guilty flight; the finding on him 
of a large sum in notes, whose posses- 
sion he could not, dared not explain, 
without Lady Grace’s permission. The 
very incidents attending his arrest all 
went to proclaim him guilty. 

But the thing which puzzled him most 
was the detective’s statement that Lady 
Grace herself had laid this vile charge 
against him. It was not—could not 
be possible. Unless with her own lips, 
he heard her condemn him, he would 
never believe her guilty of such a cruel 
and unwarrantable action. It was good 
for him that in the early hours of his 
confinement on a false charge, his hopes 
of a speedy acquittal rose high, be- 
cause it braced him up for what later 
was to prove an almost nerve-shatter- 


ing ordeal. To his surprise the day 


dragged on and nothing happened. Not 
until Wednesday morning was he called 
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upon to put in an appearance before 
the magistrate to answer the charge. 

And serious it was, beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, for the most condem- 
natory evidence had been _ brought 
against him. A sworn statement, un- 
questionably written by Lady Grace 
Markley, who was said the previous day 
to have left England on a friend’s 
yacht, was put in, giving the reasons 
which had led her to suspect Blair of 
stealing her property. It set forth that 
the sum of money in question had dis- 
appeared from her escritoire in the 
drawing-room at Craig-y-Byrn and that, 
having reason to think the factor was 
the thief, she had written to the local 
police, giving them the numbers of the 
notes and authorizing them to take such 
steps as they deemed best for their re- 
covery. 

A Scotland Yard detective next went 
into the box and stated on oath that, 
acting on information received from the 
Scottish police, he and another officer 
watched the mail train in at Euston and 
there arrested the prisoner, who at first 
attempted to deny his identity. The 
stolen notes were subsequently found 
in his possession, the numbers corre- 
sponding to the list furnished by Lady 
Grace Markley. 

Hugh Blair’s brain reeled, as the 
damning evidence against him was un- 
folded. Now he knew who was the 
mysterious man seen in his room at 
Craig-y-Byrn—a police officer, perhaps 
setting a trap to catch him. At last 
the moment came when the question 
was put to him: “Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty,” he replied in calm, level 
tones. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

If not guilty, how did he explain the 
possession of the notes. 

In a flash his thoughts went back to 
the girl he loved. To tell all he knew 





might involve her in lasting shame and 
social ruin. 
He would not speak. 


No, a thousand time no! 
Better to keep 
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silence and to suffer for her sake than 
to drag into the light of day the secret 
which she was so anxious should never 
be revealed. 

“I have reasons for not wishing to 
divulge how the notes came into my 
hands. All the same, I repeat, I am 
not guilty of the charge preferred 
against me.” 

Of course the result was inevitable; 
the accused was remanded to stand his § 
trial at the next Old Bailey Sessions. | 
Still, Blair’s fine courage did not de- 
sert him. Assuredly between now and 
then, Lady Grace herself must come 
forward and explain that there had 
been a terrible mistake. To the last, he 
buoyed himself up with this hope, not 
even engaging counsel to defend him 
lest he should be forced to tell all he 
knew. And if he did, who could be- 
lieve this uncorroborated story? To 
say he had found the notes hidden in ) 
a wall where they had been put to sat- | 
isfy the blackmailer, was in itself ob- 
viously incredible, unless the victim her- | 
self would come forward and testify to 
the truth of the statement. Before long, 
the real facts must become known. Ii 
only he possessed his soul in patience, 
everything would be put right. 

The weeks dragged on, but the girl 
on whom he pinned all his faith did 
not come. Having burdened him with 
this great wrong, she apparently was [| 
unwilling to speak out and, before all 
the world, proclaim him an innocent 
man. It was incredible, inconceivable 
that she, his ideal of womanhood, the 
goddess enshrined in his heart, could 
stand calmly by and witness this dread- 
full miscarriage of justice. All the 
same, such seemed to be the case; the 
young fellow was brought up to stand 
his trial, and so long as he found him 
self bound by honor and his unfathom- § 
able regard for the woman he loved 
to keep his lips sealed, the verdict was 
a foregone conclusion. 

The cold autumn day dragged to a 
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close; in the very court which, a few 
months before, had witnessed the first 
trial of Forger Gordon, Hugh Blair, 
deep sorrow gnawing at.his heart, heard 
the sentence that was imposed upon 
him. He accepted it unmoved. 

Three years’ penal servitude—the 
price of a woman’s honor, the tribute 
of a good man’s love! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

AN UNINVITED GUEST. 
Y dear, the time has come for us 
to get a line on to the earl. Our 
friend, who made himself so conspic- 
uous in doing you and me out of Lady 
Markley’s, hush money, went down 
yesterday for three years’ penal serv- 

itude.”” 

Forger Gordon took the cosiest chair 
in Stella Dare’s suite of rooms and com- 
placently lit a cigar. 

“So the time’s come to touch Den- 
more?” 

The bold-faced girl, lying  out- 
stretched upon the sofa, with a cig- 
arette between her carmine lips, sat up 
and put out her beautiful arms at full 
length. 

“Thank Heaven something’s going to 
happen; I’m dog tired of being shut up 
in this place doing nothing. It’s nice 
enough, Jim,” looking round the hand- 
somely furnished room with a dissatis- 
fied eye, “but IT see no one except the 
endless procession of men. Agar, Bur- 
gess, Tester and Pierce and that girl 
Fanny Kay you seem to be so gone on. 
Well, what’s decided you?” 

“This.” The Forger drew a news- 
paper from his breast pocket and 
pointed to a marked paragraph. “I 
meant to show it you a week ago,” he 
said, flinging it into the girl’s lap 
“Read it.” 

Stella Dare’s 
the words. 


slowing eyes drank in 


An engagement is announced and a mar 
riage will shortly take place hetween Miss 


Barbara Carstairs, only daughter of Sir Gib- 
son Carstairs, of Craysbrooke Hall, and Alan 
George Roper Densley Marsdale, Earl of 
Denmore. 


“That sounds all right, Jim. I’m 
quite ready to get a move on when you 
are,” the girl answered with a reckless 
laugh. ‘Anything to end a quiet life.” 

“Then get yourself ready at once. 
If possible, I want to be in Dunkeld 
to-night.” 

It was close upon ten when a tall, 
bearded man, accompanied by a fash- 
ionably dressed, daringly beautiful 
girl, turned out of Dunkeld station and 
took the road across the bridge and 
through the town over the hill that 
leads to Craig-y-Byrn. 

The Forger drew up the collar of 
his long traveling coat. 

“What a devil of a night! I’ve heard 
that a Highland storm is something to 
remember. I’d have given a fiver for 
a cab, but IT think it safer to walls.” 

The wind shrieked over Birnham, 
lashing the waters of the rushing river 
into a swirling torrential flood, and the 
rain drove down in a pitiless deluge 
that swiftly soaked them through. Over- 
head, no rippling gleam of blue broke 
the blackness of the storm-wracked 
heavens; only every minute or so a 
vivid tongue of purple fire stabbed the 
sky and the long roll of thunder 
rumbled round the encircling hills. 

“We ought to squeeze Denmore for 
an extra thousand to make up for this,” 
the man growled. “Thank Heaven, we 
haven’t far to go now.” 

He took the girl’s arm and piloted her 
through the wide stone gates, and up 
the sweeping graveled drive to the en 
trance of the mansion. 

A low whistle of surprise left the 
Forger’s lips; every room in the great 
house was brilliantly lighted and, 
through the roar and rattle of the storm, 
sounds of music could be heard. 

“There’s a ball or a dinner party on,” 
Saward whispered, drawing the girl 
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close. 
father ; 
lines ?” 

As she nodded her dark head, the 
Forger rang the bell, and a footman 
appeared. 

“T wish to see his lordship. Will 
you say a lady and gentleman have 
called on urgent business?” the Forger 
said in deep, gruff tones. 

The footman scratched his powdered 
hair. “I’m sorry sir, but you cannot 
possibly see his lordship to-night. Will 
you leave your card?” 

“No, I won’t; and I insist on seeing 
him.” 

“But you can’t sir; I’ve strict orders. 
He'll see no one except invited guests.’ 

“Oh! And what’s the occasion?” 
the Forger asked curiously. 

“His lordship was married to-day, 
sir. He and the countess leave Craig- 
y-Byrn to-morrow, so he’s giving a 
farewell dinner to his friends.” 

Forger Gordon felt the trembling of 
the girl’s arm within his own, and saw 
the sudden gleam in her flashing eyes 
as the man mentioned the countess. 

“Oh! So that’s how the land lies? 
Well, I reckon I’ve got a bit of a sur- 
prise for the Earl of Denmore. Will 
you, or will you not, say we want to 
see him?” 

“No, sir, I won't. 
your card if you like.” 
“Will you take it to him if I do?” 

“Yes—yes, sir,” the man answered 
haltingly. 

“Then give him that.” 

The Forger scribbled something on 
a card, put it in an envelope which he 
sealed and placed on the silver tray. 

With a grim smile the footman took 
it and vanished between the wide glass 





“Now, don’t forget, I’m your 
you’ve got your marriage 


You can leave 


doors. 

“Not till the supper’s over do I go in,” 
he told himself and, putting the salver 
down, went whistling below stairs. 

Meanwhile the blackmailer and his 
accomplice were left to cool their heels 
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under the wind-swept portico of Craig- 
y-Byrn. The minutes lengthened and 
still no answer came. The l’orger grew 
obviously impatient. 

“May as well have a look round 
vhile we're waiting,” he grunted. 
“Come along, Stella, there’s a little hitch 
somewhere.” 

They walked along the covered colon- 
nade that runs the whole length of the 
great house, the girl staring covertly 
and longingly in at the sumptuous mag- 
nificence as they passed one lighted 
room after another. At the mere 
thought of one day—and that not far 
distant—walking through those pala- 
tial apartments as mistress of the place, 
a titled lady, her pulses thrilled and her 
heart beat fast. Already in her mind 
was the idea to play her accomplice 
false; to insist on her right rather than 
receive a doled-out pittance as the price 
of a silence she never meant to keep. 

“Ah, the wedding supper!” the 
Forger whispered, raising his hand to 


insure caution. “Be careful; they 
mustn’t see us.” 

1e man and woman blackmailer 

The n 1 nan blacl le 


peered round the edge of a marble pil- 
lar into the grand apartment. The 
french windows were slightly open. 
Above the howling of the storm the 
two watchers caught the sounds of 
merry laughter and the convivial clink- 
ing of glass. It was indeed a stately 
sight; the spacious paneled walls re- 
flected the light of hundreds of candles 
sét in silver sconces, and gilded chande- 
About oak tables, set 
end to end, and heavy with Denmore 
plate and great set pieces, a score of 
and beautiful. women in 
sathered to do 


BS 22 1 
liers. the long 


handsome men 
evening dress were 
honor to the happy bride and groom. 
Denmore, supported by cushions in 
a high-backed chair, despite his smiling 
face, looked haggard and ill. Far dif- 
ferent was the radiant bride, a_ pink- 
cheeked, dark-haired girl. Her bright 
smile and sweet acknowledgment—as 
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one after another rose and, in a few 


words, did honor to the newly married 
couple—won all hearts. Barbara, now 
the Countess of Denmore, indeed pre- 
sented a picture of perfect young 
womanhood. As the storm lulled some- 
what, and the blushing girl arose, the 
hidden pair caught almost every word 
she said. 

“So long as Alan and I live, we shal. 
both remember this occasion and the 
many things which, out of the kindness 
of your hearts, you have said about us 
to-night. He, I am sure, deserves 
them all; I certainly don’t. But, as he 
is unfortunately hardly strong enough 
yet to reply himself, he has commenced 
his married life well, by deputing one 
of the most difficult tasks that can face 
a man—that of making a speech—to 
me, a poor and unworthy substitute.” 

“No! No!” they cried, banging the 
table. “Silence for her ladyship.” 

“I have little to say,” Barbara con- 
tinued, blushing divinely, “except this, 
that it shall be my constant and heart- 
felt endeavor to win back to health and 
strength my dear husband, to whom 
you have come to wish happiness, 
health, and a long life.” 


“And to your ladyship, too!” they 
cried. 
“IT know and feel that. And so, 


from the bottom of my heart, I thank 
you and we—we—we shall never— 
never—forget you!” 

With tears in her eyes, she sat down, 
amid a perfect babel of handclapping 
and cheers, drowned only by the strong 
voice of a gentleman seated next the 
earl, and who rose, glass in hand, and 
called for silence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to 
drink with me, to the new Countess of 
Denmore!” 

The popping of corks as the liveried 
footman filled up half-empty glasses 
followed, and a score of glittering wine- 
filled bowls were raised, but in an in- 
stant every eye was turned and many 
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a fair cheek paled as a rain-soaked 
figure came swiftly through the open 
windows into the banqueting room. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I am _ hon- 
ored by your words!” she cried, her 
dark eyes flashing. “You have been 
asked to raise your glasses to the 
Countess of Denmore. Then, kindly 
raise them to me, for I—I,” pointing 
her jeweled hand at herself, and then 
at the white-faced figure that shrank 
back affrighted in his chair, “I am the 
Countess of Denmore, and that gentle- 
man’s lawful wife!” 


CHAPTER XXX, 
TREACHERY, 


T did not take the Forger a second 

to realize that Stella Dare had 
tricked him, had made up her mind, 
now that the proof of her marriage 
was in her possession, to play a lone 
hand and leave him to witness her self- 
won triumph. A dreadful oath broke 
from his lips; he cursed his folly, 
cursed himself for trusting her, cursed 
himself for the spoil of which her 
trickery would rob him. Under cover 
of the screening pillar, his vengeful 
eyes took in every detail of the scene. 

“Yes, gentlemen and you, ladies— 
you may all drink to me! Don’t look 
so surprised about it. I am the Count- 
ess of Denmore!” 

Stella Dare’s ringed hand _ still 
pointed accusingly at the invalid earl, 
who, staggered at first into speechless 
inaction by this amazing interruption, 
now strove to rise and meet the 
woman’s accusing gaze. 

“You! You, Estelle. 
were dead.” 

His thin, weak voice broke and died 
away in an inarticulate gasp in his 
throat, as he collapsed backward in his 


I thought you 


chair. 

“Ves! it’s me all right, Alan. You'd 
better pull yourself together and explain 
to your guests, especially to this lady 
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here, who fancied herself wearing the 
family strawberry leaves, that you are 
my husband. There’s no frills about 
it this time.” 

She flung back her veil and opened 
her coat, which, with the coolest as- 
surance imaginable, she removed and 
folded over the back of a chair. 

Barbara Carstairs, with the rest, was 
on her feet, staring in bewildered hor- 
ror from one to another. 

“Alan, tell me, what does this mean? 
Who is this woman?” she cried, press- 
ing her small hands to her blanched 
cheeks, and starting back in dread. 
Somewhere down the table, a glass fell 
tinkling into a hundred fragments on 
the polished floor; cheeks which an in- 
stant before had been flushed with pride 
and pleasure, now were ashen. The 
magnificent supper, the splendor of the 
occasion were forgotten; the gleaming 
silver, the pure white napery, and the 
glowing lights looked garish under the 
dark clou@ that had suddenly overcast 
the clear sky. 

“T thought you were dead,” 
happy man repeated mechanically. 

He could only stare in bewilderment 
at the daringly beautiful intruder. At 
last his bloodless gray lips moved and 


the un 


every one hung on his words. 
“Estelle, I believed I was free. This 
lady and I were married only to-day.” 
“Then you’re not free, my dear boy. 
Don’t run away with that silly notion. 
You made me your wife and I am your 
wife still. Gentlemen,” running her 
eyes that danced with wicked triumph, 
over the pressing throng of astonished 
guests, “you’re host owes you an ex 
planation and, needless to say, an apol 
ogy. When he did this lady,” 
insolently in the direction of 
Carstairs, who remained 
like a beautiful sculptured figure, “the 
honor of marrying her, he con- 
veniently forgot that, some time ago, 
he married me. Now he endeavors to 
excuse himself by saying he thought 


nodding 
Barbara 
motionless 


very 





me dead. My dear Alan, the bride you 
led to the altar in Radley Bridge 
Church is very much alive and she 
stands before you now, to claim her 
rightful position in this house.” 

Her lips parted in a sinister smile 
which revealed her perfect teeth. Then 
her jeweled hand reached out, and she 
took a cigarette from a_ silver tray. 
Perfectly self-possessed, she lit it at 
one of the wax candles, and with one 
hand resting lightly on her hip, posed 
theatrically before the stupefied on- 
lookers. 

Denmore himself was the first to 
break the unnerving hush. “So you 
claim you married me in Radley Bridge 
Church. I admit I know you, Miss 
Dare, but I fear you will have all your 
work cut out to substantiate your im- 
pudent claim. I utterly deny that you 
are my wife.” 

It was his last fighting chance, the 
weapon with which James Saward by 
erasing the entry from the parish reg- 
ister had provided him, should the need 
arise to deny his secret marriage, and 
he staked his all The next 
instant he realized that he had put his 
a shattered reed, for, with a 
laugh, the woman drew a 


upon it. 


faith in 
scornful 


paper from her bosom and flourished 
it in his face. 

“Deny that if you can, my noble 
lord! Ladies and gentlemen, let me 


read it out to you!” She removed the 
cigarette from her lips, and held it be- 
tween the first and second fingers of 
her left hand. 

“ “Marriage 
church in the parish of Radley Bridge 
in the County of Lincolnshire. No. 93. 
January 4th of last 
the bridegroom is Alan 


“This is how it goes: 
solemnized in the parish 


The date is 
The name of 
George Roper Densley Marsdale, aged 


year. 


25. Condition—bachelor. Rank or 
profe sion — gentleman’ — He might 
have done me the honor to put lord, but 
no matter—‘Residence—26 A bbots- 


ford Gardens, \W.’ 
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“Then come Lord Markley’s name 
and his rank and underneath, my own 
name, Estelle Christine Dare, aged 26, 
spinster. My address, 94 Redfriars 
Avenue, N. My father’s name, Mark 
Abraham Dare, deceased; and his pro- 
fession, tailor——” 

“Stop, for mercy’s sake, stop!” Den- 
more cried, staggering to his feet. 

The girl with an imperiously insolent 
gesture, waved him back. ‘‘You denied 
me; now bear your punishment. There 
is not much more!”” She consulted the 
certificate again and read on: 

“Married in the parish church ac- 
cording to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Established Church by me, E. C. 
Christison, Vicar, in the presence 
of—-” 

She got no further, for a moan of 
anguish issued from Barbara Carstair’s 
trembling lips. Barbara caught at the 
chair behind her and looked at Den- 
more, her eyes heavy with pain. In 
that awful moment, her beauty shone 
out with matchless power. Then a 
change passed over her; she swayed 
slightly; a man cried out “Catch her, 
some one!" but before outstretched 
arms could reach her, she dropped with- 
out a warning cry, without the strength 
to save herself, senseless at her hus- 
band’s feet. 

The earl too, was in a state of col- 
lapse; still he retained presence of 
mind to make one more effort to save 
the situation. 

“That certificate’s a forgery,” he 
cried. “I challenge you to prove such 
entry in the Radley Bridge Church 
register. It isn’t there, never was 
there.” He stared about him wildly, 
seeking in the anxious faces of his 
friends some sign of their belief in 
him; a pallor, like the hue of death, 
grayed his cheeks and his jaw dropped, 
for, through the dancing rays of light, 
showing momentarily against the outer 
darkness of the night, he caught a vi- 
sion of a man’s dread face, and the 
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cold, glittering eyes which shone with 
malignant hate and triumph, were like 
no other eyes in all the world. 

“Look! The man who has tricked 
me!” he shrieked, starting forward and 
pointing with shaking hand at the fig- 
ure lurking at the French window. 
“See, he’s escaped from prison. After 
him, some one! Don’t let him escape!” 

It was the crowning effort of an 
overwrought brain. He fell back de- 
lirious, in the arms of his friends. A 
hundred eyes were turned to the French 
window, but no sign of man or woman 
met their gaze. Of course, poor Den- 
more’s fancy passed from lip to lip as 
kindly hands and anxious faces bent 
over the senseless form of the bride of 
a day. Gently they carried her to her 
father’s motor car, while Luke had the 
raving Denmore taken to his room. 

Of the three principals in the awful 
tragedy the chorus girl alone remained, 
unmoved and wonderfully — self-pos- 
sessed. 

“As my husband’s guests, you are all 
at liberty to remain,” she said, turning 
upon them her flushed, pretty face. 
“There is no need for any of you, 
ladies and gentlemen, to be proud with 
the new Countess of Denmore.” 

Without a word, they turned their 
backs on her and went from the room, 
leaving her alone. For the best part 
of a quarter of an hour she remained, 
thinking out her course of action. Then 
the door opened suddenly, and Luke 
and the head butler walked in. 

“Here, my good man, don’t stand 
staring there doing nothing,” the girl 
cried later, as he waited for her to re- 
tire. “The sooner you realize the true 
state of affairs in this house, the bet- 
ter. I’m the mistress here now, 
whether you like it or not. As your 
master’s wife, in his absence, you take 
your orders from me. You under- 
stand? Now fetch the housekeeper—I 
suppose there is one in a place like 
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this—and tell her to get a room ready 
for her ladyship at once.” 

At that she took up a second cig- 
arette, coolly lit it and stepping briskly 
to the French windows, closed them 
with a snap. 

“Ugh, what an awful night!” she 
muttered, shivering at the howling and 
clashing of the storm. “Thank Heaven, 
I’m safe at last from that awful man. 
In the contest of wits, a woman always 
wins. Well, here’s luck to the new 
Countess of Denmore!” She picked 
up a brimming goblet of champagne 
and her red lips drained it at a gulp. 
“To-morrow I start in the new life.” 


CHAPTER 


SUFFICIENT 


XXXI. 


UNTO THE NIGH1 
IVID with fury, consumed by the 
burning fires of insensate hate and 
rage, a man crouched motionless 
the shelter of the trees not a quarter 
of a mile distant from the mansion of 
Craig-y-Byrn. Above and around him, 
the storm rolled on in resistless tumult 
—apt accompaniment to the 
angry surge of his own evil heart. 
“By Heaven! I never forget or for 
give the person who plays me false!” 
the Férger muttered, his steely eyes 
resting on the low, long line of the still 


in 


herce, 


lighted house. ‘Stella Dare’s tricked 
me; worse, the truth’s known. To 
morrow every town in England will 


ring with the news of Denmore’s state- 
ment, that I’m And the girl 
—she knows everything—our head 
quarters, the there, the 
who took gold bar 
robbery and all rest sah! J 
fool to trust her. Still, 
there is a way out; and I’ve got to take 
it or go down forever.” 
The swift-made 

him into quick action. 


at large. 


do 
the 


work we 


men part in 
+] > 
the 


was a ever 


resolution stirred 
By many a twist 
and turn he made his way cautiously 
back toward the house, until at length 


he gained the screening cover of the 
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gable end, where he commanded a 
view of the brilliantly lighted portico. 
Before long, the doors opened. The 
wedding-supper guests were going 
home. In ones and twos they emerged, 
talking in hushed, awed tones, as they 
entered their cars or carriages and were 
driven rapidly away. At last the portal 
banged shut, but still the traitress did, 
not appear. With stealthy, pantherlike 
txead, the Iorger crept to the open 
French window of the dining room. 
Stella Dare stood by the spot where 
Barbara Carstairs had Her 
back was toward the Forger but, as 
Luke and the butler entered and her 
bold voice was raised in imperious com- 
mand, he caught every word she said. 
A grim smile curved his cruel lips, and 
the eyes that had gleamed with rage 
now shone with quiet amusement. 
“So, so, my lady! Have your butter- 


fallen. 


fly fling for an hour!” he muttered. 
“Before the dawn, the price will be 
paid.” He watched her throw the 
burning cigarette on to the table cloth, 
where it singed a big round hole. “Like 


that, you shall last for a little while and 
then go out.” 

He crept away and gaining the end 
of the terrace, climbed like a cat up the 
farthest pilaster and drew himself over 
An inst 


the coping. tant later, he stood 


in the shadows of the baicony. Every 
nook and corner of the place was fa 
miliar to him: a thrill of satisfaction 
ran through him when he recollected 


that the bedroom all the family were 
in the front of the house and opened 


the veranda upon which 


ot 


on to he stood. 


The beil over the 
the hour of 
disappeared 


stables clanged out 
two, before the last light 

\n hour more the Forger 
waited before he slipped to the ground 
again and, creeping under cover of the 
wall, drevy 
a ground-floor window and clambering 
noiselessly in 

Once safely in the house, he passed 


off his shoes before raising 
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from darkened room to room, with the 
stealth and surety of a rabbit through 
its warren; nor did he stop until he 
stood at last in Denmore’s study. 

“M’ lud used to keep a handy weapon 
in his desk.” He laughed silently. “If 
it’s there now, my task is easier, and 
more satisfactorily accomplished. Dear 
me how familiar the old work seems.” 

With a bent length of steel, he 
snapped back the lock in the desk. 
Yes, there in a pigeonhole to the right, 
nestling harmlessly against its bed of 
plush, a small and beautifully chased 
revolver gleamed up at him through 
the darkness of the room. He chuck- 
led softly as he took it up and snapped 
a few cartridges from a near-by drawer 
into the circling chambers. “‘Now to 
cry quits with Stella Dare!” 

He closed the door and went out the 
way he had come. It took him the 
best part of an hour to locate her room, 
At last, however, he stood within it, 
the open window flapping the curtains 
behind him and the crashing violence 
of the storm. filling the place with deaf- 
ening sound. 

“Once more the elements are with 
me,” he muttered, peering through the 
gloom and stealing like a panther to- 
ward the bed. 

Yes! it was indeed the pretty, false- 
hearted chorus girl. Her dark hair 
made a black patch against-the white- 
ness of the sheets. Now, as his glitter- 
ing, vengeful eyes became more ac- 
customed to the gloom, he just made 
out the sleeping form lying on one side, 
with one jeweled hand outflung across 
the coverlet. 

“For one night only, she sleeps in her 
husband’s house!” 

The words came in a harsh whisper 
from the Forger. He waited till a 
deafening crash of thunder split the 
heavens are he loosed the messenger of 
death. A shriek rang out upon the 
night as the weapon spurted its line 
of fire, and the woman quivered and 
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half rose in her death agony as the 
bullet sped straight to her heart. Her 
cry of pain died down, she gave a few 
faint moanings, a last contortion, then 
rolled over on her face—stone dead. 

“We're quits, my dear,” the Forger 
said, calmly slipping the smoking pistol 
into her still warm hand. “No one but 
a fool will possibly accuse you of sui- 
cide. A shot in the back isn’t easily 
self-inflicted, and wise men will say that 
Denmore was a fool to try to throw 
suspicion off himself so clumsily. But 
then, a half-distracted man will do any- 
thing—even to killing his own wife! 
Thank you, I want that!” 

His long white hands rummaged 
swiftly among the papers in her bag and 
drew out the fatal marriage certifi- 
cate. 

“One day it will come in useful,” 
he whispered, stuffing the document in 
his pocket. “Sufficient unto the night, 
is the evil thereof,” 

He tiptoed to the bedroom door, sat- 
istied himself that it was unlocked, 
gave one last pitiless look at the un- 
fortunate girl and, returning to the 
window, slipped out on to the rain- 
lashed veranda. No sound beyond the 
raging of the elements disturbed the 
night ; the sharp crack of the pistol shot 
had long since passed unheeded. 
Safety in flight lay before the Forger. 
He regained the ground, and, carrying 
his shoes in his hand, ran like a deer 
across the soaking grass, 

“T should have thought the girl knew 
me well enough to realize the penalty 
of playing Forger Gordon false,” he 
muttered. “In the underworld of 
crime, no quarter is asked and none is 
given, There isn’t reem for traitors 
in our little set.” 

With that, he sped like a specter of 

vil, into the gloom. Not a spark of 
pity or compunction for the girl so 
foully slain lighted the dark places of 
his sin-stained soul. To him the issue 


was clear enough, 
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“She played her cards and lost!” he 
told himself. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE PRICE OF FOLLY. 


HOUGH the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
small.” How often one false step, per- 
haps taken thoughtlessly, with no desire 
to harm one’s fellows, leads to the 
most disastrous and tragically far- 
reaching consequences! This indeed 
was so in the case of beautiful, sweet- 
natured Lady Grace Markley, who, by 
her girlish folly in giving way to the 
fascinating excitement which gambling 
always brings in its train, had uncon- 
sciously permitted herself to become 
the tool and victim of the absolutely 
unscrupulous villain, James Saward. 
It is safe to say that few women who 
ever came to know Forger Gordon in- 
timately, for long resisted the spell 
which he knew so well how to cast over 
them. His charm of manner, the mag- 
netic potency of his personality, his 
powers of well-simulated sympathy and 
apparently sincere devotion; the knowl- 
edge which he displayed of the world 
and especially of all things appeal- 
ing to women, gave him a place in their 
estimation which many good and clever 
men might deserve, but could not fill. 
There was something very alluring, 
very seductive about the man, with his 
handsome face and winning smile 
which, in moments when women’s 
hearts were the prize, clothed him in 
their eyes with the virtues of a god. 
To Lady Grace, so new to the ways 
of the world, he had appealed with no 
less force; in her girlish fancy she 
saw in the fascinating, successful 
young barrister, the counterpart of her 
ideal. Her craze for gambling, for 


horse racing and cards, he was quick 
to fan into an all-absorbing passion; 
for her brother’s friend, she soon con- 
ceived a great affection. 


Now, in the dread silence and soli- 
tude of her prison, she could look back 
on the past only with shame and vain 
regret. Partly to please Alan, whom 
she worshiped with a blind, unseeing 
devotion, partly in obedience to a girl- 
ish infatuation, she had agreed to a 
marriage which had ended disastrously. 
Jim a bigamist, herself no wife at all, 
the woman he first had married, aban- 
doned, uncared for, left with her child 
to starve—Heaven knows where—Alan 
paying, almost with his life’s blood, the 
penalty of his early misspent years, 
and she herself a helpless prisoner in 
the power of the scoundrel she had 
striven to save. Through the all-en- 
veloping darkness and despair which 
surrounded her in that lonely house in 
Clapham, only one single ray of bright- 
ness penetrated—her belief and trust in 
Hugh Blair. 

To-day, as she sat as usual, alone at 
the closely barred windows, staring sor- 
rowfully out over the weed-grown gar- 
den and the dreary high wall, her 
thoughts were all of him. 

“He’s the noblest man in all the 
world,” she told herself and, as a vi- 
sion of his straight gray eyes and 
strong, resolute features rose up before 
her mind, her own beautiful face took 
on a radiant loveliness. “He, if any 
one can, will save me. I shall never, 
never forget his bravery on the night 
of my marriage, when he stopped the 
train and saved me from a fate worse 
than death. And now, blind fool that 
I have been, I have allowed Jim to de- 
ceive me once more and bring me to 
this—this, a living tomb.” 

She turned miserably away from the 
window and paced the ugly, somberly 
furnished room in an agony of hope- 
less despair. Locks, bolts and bars 
everywhere; day following night in 
close confinement; never seeing human 
soul, save the hard-faced, gaunt woman, 
who tidied up her prison and brought 
in her food. 
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“Oh, if only Mr. Blair would come!” 
It was the ceaseless pitiful cry of an 
anguished, broken heart. Yet, had she 
dared confess it, it was more than for 
her safety that she wanted him to come; 
long since through the dragging hours 
of darkness, the first seeds of love 
were sown, and now her whole being, 
heart, body and soul, called out secretly 
for him. 

“IT am paying, Heaven alone knows 
how dearly, for my folly,” she mur- 
mured, and her trembling hand swept 
aside the tears that gathered in her 
eyes, as with a jangle of keys and the 
sharp snapping of the great lock, the 
door swung inward, and the woman 
jailer entered. 

“Sorry to disappoint you again, miss, 
but the master ain’t coming to-day. 
Business still keeps him,” she said with 
a leer, turning the key and putting it 
back into her pocket before setting down 
the tray. “Still, you can’t complain; ’e 
feeds you well and you don’t come to 
no ’arm. Look ’ow I thinks of you, 
too; there’s a bit of cheese I’ve just 
brought in fresh to-day. Excuse the 
paper, but I ain’t got no time to be per- 
ticler. And some cold chicken and ’am 
and plenty of water. Anything to com- 
plain about?” 

She creoked her bare, sinewy arms 
akimbo and her sunken, piggish eyes 
glared out defiantly at the white-faced 
girl, 

“Thank you; I never complain,” 
Lady Grace answered in quiet, digni- 
fied tones. “And I am obliged to you 
for your kindness in thinking of me— 
even when you bring me food I don’t 
want.” 

“IT only do what I’m paid to do,” re- 
turned the other sourly. “If you’re 
quiet and sensible—that’s all I cares.” 

“Quiet and sensible!” 

The words started a new train of 
thought rioting through Grace’s brain. 
Could she—dare she hope, with this 
awful creature and stout iron bars and 
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impregnable bolts keeping guard over 
her, to be otherwise than quiet. She 
shot a sidelong glance at the tall, gaunt 
figure—angular, but strong and tre- 
mendously muscular. In that direction 
lay no hope; with one sweep of her 
great, long arms, the woman could 
knock her into insensibility. 

As her prison door clanged shut 
again, Lady Grace fell to wondering. 
Strange that Jim never came near her 
now; and yet she knew, in part, the 
reason of his absence. 

“He is waiting either until my next 
check falls due, or till Alan gets some 
money from the trustees. Then, I sup- 
pose, he will start blackmailing him as 
the price of my freedom.” 

It never occurred to her that she 
stood in any greater peril than this; 
she could not dream that already Forger 
Gordon had decided that, as soon as 
Denmore was swept from his path, he 
would take her abroad forcibly, keep 
her in captivity, and share her magnifi- 
cent fortune. And we know too, what 
of course was hidden from her, that 
Saward was busy night and day cover- 
ing up the tracks and removing the last 
traces of the great gold-bar robbery, 
besides pushing forward the blackmail 
scheme in conjunction with Stella 
Dare. 

With a sigh, the girl sat down and 
faced the unappetizing fare. She toyed 
with a few scraps of chicken, drank a 
little water and was about to rise from 
the table when her eyes fell upon the 
scrap of week-old newspaper, covering 
the cheese. It was her first and only 
link with the outside world since she 
had been brought to this dreadful place. 

Interestedly she took it up. A flar- 
ing headline in heavy hlack type caught 
her eye. 


GREAT BANK NOTE THEFT. 
Heavy Sentence for Dishonest Factor. 


Yesterday at the Old Bailey, Hugh 
Blair, aged twenty-six, factor to the Earl 
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of Denmore, came up for trial before 
Mr. Justice Leydon, on a charge of stealing 
five thousand pounds in bank notes, the 
property of Lady Grace Markley, his em- 
ployer’s sister. Her ladyship is cruising in 
foreign waters on a friend's yacht, but her 
evidence was taken on commission. It re- 
vealed the fact that the large sum in ques- 
tion was stolen some weeks ago from the 
earl’s Scottish residence, Craig-y-Byrn, in 
Perthshire. Having reason to suspect Blair, 
who, as factor to the estate, alone knew of 
the whereabouts of the money, instructions 
were given to the Scottish police, to keep the 
suspect under observation, while search for 
the missing notes was still actively car- 
ried on. 

Detective Inspector Hawkenden deposed 
that, on the 16th inst., he made a search of 
the prisoner’s belongings and discovered the 
money hidden away in a desk in his room. A 
trap was laid, which apparently the prisoner 
got to know of, for the same night he de- 
camped, taking the stolen property with 
him. He was arrested, however, the next 
norning, just as he was leaving Euston sta- 
tion. The notes, identified by the numbers 
given to the police by Lady Markley, were 
then in his possession. 

Asked whether he had anything to say, 
Blair, who seemed keenly to realize his posi- 
tion, returned an answer of “Not guilty,” 
but declined to explain how the missing 
property came into his hands. 

Mr. Justice Leydon, in summigg up, after 
the jury had returned a unanimous verdict 
of “Guilty,” said the case was one which 
called for an exemplary sentence. The pris- 
oner, a man of good education and excel- 
lent prospects, occupied a high position of 
trust. His integrity had never for a moment 
been suspected, which made his lapse from 
the paths of rectitude all the more repre- 
hensible. This position of trust he had 
cruelly and wantonly misused. In the circum- 
stances, he should receive the heaviest pen- 
alty which the law allowed. The prisoner 
was piven three years’ penal servitude. 

Blair, who heard his sentence apparently 
unmoved, walked from the dock with firm 
step and upraised head. After the usual 
formalities, he will be removed to Pentmoor 
Prison, where the full time of imprisonment 
will be served. 





Word by word, the amazed girl read 
the account a second time; words of 
fire burning into her reeling brain, fill- 
ing her with mingled wrath and dread 
Blair, the man she loved, arrested, tried, 
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and sentenced on a false charge! Her 
thoughts flew back to the night when 
the escaped convict had asked her for 
the numbers of the notes. 

“The cur, the heartless brute! Jim’s 
at the.bottom of this,” she cried, spring- 
ing up and flinging the paper from her 
in a white heat of righteous fury and 
womanly indignation. “It’s a pack 
of lies from beginning to end; and that 
villain has engineered it. I see it all 
now; my absence accounted for by say- 
ing I am abroad, a forged letter sent 
by him to the police with the numbers 
of the notes, in my name; Hugh, in 
some way, becoming possessed of them, 
is charged with the theft. Oh, merci 
ful Heaven, forgive me for ever being 
so weak as to pay blackmail to that 
man!” 

She rose, strengthened with a new, 
unshakable resolve. 

“IT will win freedom. I must escape at 
any price,” she told herself with quiet 
resolution. “Hugh must be saved— 
Hugh, the noblest of men. Ah, I can 
never repay him for his sacrifice, his 
keeping silence for my sake, because 
he knew that, if he spoke, he must in- 
criminate me. My dear, my dear, that 
is all ended now! You shall not pay 
the price of my weakness and folly! 
Once out of here, no stone on earth 
shall be left unturned, no sacrifice a 
woman can make be left undone, to 
give you back your liberty!” 

All the strength and courage that love 
could bring were hers now, to fight het 
enemies for the man whose devotion 
to her had been his own ruin. She sat 
down and calmly faced the situation, 
fraught with such tremendous difficul- 
ties and horrible dangers. The win- 
dow with its stout iron bars; the se- 
curely bolted door; neither offered the 
remotest hope of escape. Ina struggle, 
a hand-to-hand, life-and-death con- 
flict with her woman jailer, alone lay 
securing her own and 


Blais ’s freedom 





her chance of 
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Grace nerved herself courageously 
for the terrible ordeal that lay ahead of 
her. When darkness fell, she placed 
a couple of overturned chairs in a line, 
and a few feet distant from the door. 
Then she crouched in the nearest cor- 
ner and waited with fast-beating heart 
for the reappearance of the woman 
with the customary lighted lamp and 


tray of tea. It was close upon six 
o'clock when, after what seemed an 
eternity of time, her heavy tread 


sounded on the stairs. The girl’s heart 
thumped like a steam hammer as she 
heard the vile creature put down the 
tray and fumble with the lock. [ler 
heavy-shod foot kicked in the portal; 
she stalked in, set down the lamp, re- 
locked the door, and walked straight 
toward the table in the line of the ob- 
structing chairs. Grace, crouching 
back in the shadows, braced herself for 
a lightning spring. No, the woman 
saw nothing of the obstruction which 
the tray hid from her piggish eyes, till, 
with a snarling oath, she walked into 
them, reeled forward and, before she 
could save herself, crashed headlong to 
the carpet. 

This was Grace’s chance. In a flash 
she was upon her jailer, winding her 
soft arms about the horrid creature’s 
throat, and striving might and main 
to pin her hands against her sides. 

“The keys! Give me the keys!” she 
breathed in desperation and made a 
swift grab at the bunch of metal jan- 
gling noisily in the other’s pocket as she 
rocked over in the conflict. 

A volley of furious oaths burst from 
the woman; she tore one arm free, and 
seizing the teapot, dashed its boiling 
contents over her assailant. But noth- 
ing, no pain of body could stay Grace 
from her desperate purpose; she meant 
to win or die in the attempt. Her soft 
hands tore at the creature’s dress. At 
last, at last she had the keys! She 


rose suddenly, giving the other a push 
that sent her once again reeling among 
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the broken crokery. Then she rushed 
to the door. Heaven help her! In the 
lock the great key jammed; a moment 
was lost as she struggled frantically to 
pull it free. With a shout, the woman 
jailer was on her feet, a terrible wrath 
transhguring her ugly countenance to 
the likeness of a demon. With a dread- 
ful curse, she picked up the lighted 
lamp and threw it at the head of the 
girl. 

An awful cry of pain rang out into 
the night as the glass shattered to frag- 
ments against Grace’s forehead. A 
moment more and she was ablaze. 
Over hands and hair and arms, the 
burning oil ran, a stream of liquid fire, 
transmitting itself in a moment to the 
desperate woman who closed with her, 
and dragged her from the door. Now, 
locked together in a life-and-death em- 
brace, they rocked this way and that, 
through the smoke-filled room. At last 
the stronger threw the weaker from 
her. With a sickening crash Lady 
Grace fell backward, amid a perfect 
holocaust of smoke and flame. 

Only for a second did the vile wretch 
linger; then she raced to the door, got 
it open, and sped down the stairs, leav- 
ing her luckless prisoner to her fate. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE GHOUL. 
A‘ the foot of the stairs, cupidity 
stayed the woman’s headlong 
flight. She realized in a flash what 
must inevitably happen when the mas- 
ter of the house came to take account 
of her stewardship. There would be 
no payment, no reward for ceaseless 
days of vigilant watching. 

What could she hope to get when 
the man came to find the prisoner dead 
and the house partially destroyed? 
Nothing, save abuse and recrimination ! 

“What! Me get nothing for all I've 
done? I'll have summat or swing,” she 
snarled, baring her yellow teeth in rage. 
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Her small eyes gleamed with venom- 
ous anger as she raised her heavy form 
up the smoke-filled stairs. 

Like some dread spirit of evil 
clothed in grossly human form, she 
stole through the inferno of acrid flame, 
which scorched her dress and singed 
the mop of draggled hair that hung 
about her rage-distorted face. 

On the floor, where the delicate vic- 

tim of her cruelty lay fighting weakly 
the last agonies of an awful fate, the 
atmosphere was less suffocating than 
-that which nearly drove the woman 
back as she burst through the door. It 
gave her hope still to possess herself 
of the girl’s costly rings and few pieces 
of jewelry before the fast-spreading 
havoc of the fire hid her dread handi- 
work forever from human sight. 

The big, clawlike hands clutched at 
Grace’s fair throat and snatched free 
the broken ends of a long gold chain. 

“Something to pay me; but not all,” 
she told herself and took up the girl’s 
limp hand on which gleamed in a quick 
scintillation of colored fire the hundred 
facets of a gem-studded ring. 

It was the sudden pain as the wretch, 
losing her grip of the narrow circlet of 
gold, nearly wrenched the finger from 
its socket, that brought Lady Grace back 
from the stupor in which she lay. With 
a faint cry, her closed eyelids fluttered 
and her upstaring gaze took in the 
nightmarish horror looming over her. 

She prayed, in her last moment of 
remembrance, for strength to tear her- 
self free—away from the throttling 
grip, the red-rimmed twinkling eyes, 
the cruel lips, the crushing weight, as 
the other bore her down. The thought 
electrified her into action and revived 
all the latent forces of mind and body 
and will. 
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Her small hands, doubled tight, came 
together with the swiftness of the light- 
ning flash and, as the ghoul loosed her 
hold to spring free and escape, the girl’s 
well-aimed caught her on the 
cruelly grinning lips, and, with a curse, 
she staggered and fell. 

The rush of stimulated 
thought in the fast-reeling brain of the 
unhappy Grace; it must be now or 
never to win her way to freedom. And 
yet, how could she go and leave even 
so cruel a monster as her captor to be 
burned alive? 

The knowledge of her helplessness 
was revolting; she turned when life, 
with all it held most dear, was calling 
her, and sank down through a whirling 
rush of smoke and flame beside the 
half-unconscious form. 

The brute woman rolled over on her 
side, then rose like some giant waking 
out of sleep. From the thick lips 
coursed a torrent of vile blasphemy. 
She reeled forward, closing her great 
arms around the slim form of the 
plucky girl who had risked her life to 
save her. 

So, while the fire throbbed about 
them, hemming them in on every side, 
they rocked and swayed, their dark 
forms distorted to hideous shapes in 
the roaring light of the flames. 

At last the conflict ceased and one 
was free—free to race with a dreadiul 
cry piercing the stilly darkness down 
the smoke-swept stairs, free to gain the 
door which opened the way to the only 
chance of safety, but not free to fling 
wide the portal and drink in the cool 
cold wind of night. Instead, she sank 
down exhausted, while the all-devour- 
ing flames licked their way upward and 
downward, till the whole place was in- 
volved in hopeless ruin. 


blow 


action 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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1V.~ Tae Man Wao “Knitep” A Corpse 


Hle following notice, which 
appeared in the issue of the 
Baltimore Gazette for Febru- 
ary 3, 1872, proved to be the 

beginning of the most remarkable life- 

insurance crimes that have ever been re- 
corded: 

FATAL ACCIDENT.—W. S. Goss, re- 
siding at No. 314 North Eutaw Street, was 
burned to death last evening about half past 
eight o’clock, in a house on the York Road, 
about four miles out. It was supposed that 
he was experimenting with some acids or 
chemicals which resulted in an explosion 
His body was taken out by Mr. Udderzook, 
aided by some neighbors. The house in 
which the accident occurred was entirely 
consumed. 

Two days later the following addi- 
tional notice was given newspaper pub- 
licity : 

It appears that Mr. Goss last spring hired 
a small house on Stecle’s Lane, belonging to 
Mr. Lowndes, which he has occupied ever 
since in experimenting to produce an article 
to supply the place of India rubber. He 
rarely worked at night, but on Friday his 
experiments required more time than usual. 
Having only a candle, he requested his friend, 
Mr. Udderzook, to go to a house on the 
York Road and procure for him a large 
coal-oil lamp. When his friend got back he 
found the house in flames and supposed Mr. 
Goss had escaped from it, but subsequently 
discovered his body lying on the floor. 


ee On Saturday morning the magistrate 
of the Ninth District held an inquest on the 
remains, when the jury returned a verdict 
of accidental death. 


There appeared be no cause for sus- 
picion in the death of the unfortunate 
inventor. The widow, while heart- 
broken over her loss, was not in any 
immediate financial distress, since Mr. 
Goss carried the following amount of 
insurance, taken out at the periods in- 
dicated: On May 21, 1868, an ordi- 
nary life policy for five thousand dol- 
lars in the New York Mutual Life Com- 
pany, in favor of his wife, Eliza Waters 
Goss. On May 26, 1871, an ordinary 
life policv for five thousand dollars in 
the Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. On October 18, 
1871, an accident policy for one vear, 
of the value of ten thousand dollars, 
in the Travelers’ Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, of Hartford. Goss 
had-paid fifty dollars for this and had 
given his occupation as that of a look- 
ing-glass manufacturer. On January 
26, 1872, eight days before his death, 
an ordinary life policy for five thou- 
sand dollars in the Knickerbocker Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 

Goss had been singularly fortunate 
in anticipating his demise. The compa- 
nies felt that he had been too fortunate, 
and declined to pay the twenty-five 
thousand dollars, which was the total 
On August 10, 
instituted 


value of the policies. 
1872, suits therefore 
against them in the court of common 


were 
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pleas, Baltimore. On the petition of the 
defendants the case was transferred, in 
accordance with the provisions of an 
Act of Congress, to the circuit court 
of the United States, where it was en- 
tered in September. 

The defense of the insurance compa- 
nies was that the body could not be 
identified as that of Although 
it was badly mutilated, the brother Al- 
exander C. Goss, Udderzook, and others 
agreed that it was actually Goss’ body. 
The companies insisted on an exhuma- 
tion, and some difference was noticed 
in the condition of the teeth. Goss’ 
teeth had been remarkably large and 
sound, but the contrary was the con- 
dition in the case of the corpse. Nev- 
ertheless, popular opinion was strongly 
on the side of the widow. The New 
York Mutual Life was the first de- 
fendant. 

At the trial William FE. Udderzook 
testified that he had advanced Goss 
money for his experiments, and that 
he had been with him until a few min- 
utes before the conflagration, when he 
had gone to get some oi!. On his return 
he found the house in flames and 
dragged Goss’ mutilated body from the 
burning building. 

The jury found a verdict in favor 
of the widow for the amount of the 
insurance with the interest due. Only 
one juror had at first favored the de- 
fendants, and he had soon been won 
over. 

In spite of the universal prejudice 
against the companies, gradually public 
opinion began to admit the existence 
of several strange features in this case. 
It was remarkable that a strong man 
like Goss should have been unable to 
escape or even to cry for aid so thai 
his neighbors could hear him. It was 
remarkable, too, how quickly the cot- 
tage had been consumed. Then, four- 
fifths of the twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars insurance had been taken out 


Goss. 


within the year preceding Goss’ death. 
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The total premiums payable on these 
policies amounted to the sum of four 
hundred and forty-nine dollars and 
ninety-five cents, while Goss’ income 
did not exceed thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. It seemed incredi- 
ble that even the most prudent man 
would spend one-third of his income 
upon life insurance, least of all a man 
thirty-six years of age and in vigorous 
health, with no reason to anticipate a 
speedy death. The accident policy, 
which was for ten thousand dollars, 
was not the least suspicious feature of 
the case. 

Mention has been made of the fact 
that the teeth of the burned body were 
not in sound condition, while those of 
Goss had been exceptionally good. At 
the instance of the companies a plaster 
cast of the jaw was made, which re- 
vealed radical differences. 

However, the widow had received 
her money from the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, and the cases of the 
other insurance companies, now pend- 
ing, seemed likely to go against them. 
The rumors that floated about the com- 
munity could establish nothing valid in 
the law as to the existence of any con- 
spiracy. If Goss had conspired to sub- 
stitute a dead body in place of his, 
it was necessary to discover him, and 
no trace of Goss was to be found. It 
was then that the second act of the 
drama occurred, which threw an en- 
tirely new light upon the situation. 

On June 30, 1873, two men alighted 
at West Grove Station, on the Balti- 
more Central Railroad, and walked to 
Jeffries’ Hotel, Jennersville, a small 
hostelry in a little Pennsylvania village, 
where they engaged a room. One of 
these men was Udderzook—there was 
no doubt as to that, although they did 
not give their names—because on the 
next day he hired a horse and rode over 
to Penningtonville, near which place his 
sister lived. She had married a farmer 
named Samuel Rhoads, and Udderzook 
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stopped there and made certain propo- 
sitions which subsequently proved fatal 
to him. 

Udderzook returned to Jennersville 
the following morning with a horse and 
buggy. He had been drinking, and the 
man who had accompanied him to the 
hotel was more deeply under the in- 
fluence of liquor. Udderzook proposed 
to his friend that they should take a 
drive together. The other man agreed 
and got into the buggy, and the two 
drove off. 

Late in the evening, Udderzook re- 
turned alone, the buggy being spattered 
with mud and. having bloodstains upon 
it, as did the blanket. Udderzook vol- 
unteered some plausible story to ac- 
count for this, and succeeded in allay- 
ing any latent suspicions that the hotel 
proprietor might have entertained. He 
settled the bill for himself and his 
friend and disappeared. 

A few days afterward, on July 11th, 
a man named Moore observed an un- 
usual number of buzzards congregating 
in a wood near his home. He entered 
it to seek the cause of their presence 
and discovered some remains, which he 
took to be those of an animal. He went 
to Rhoads, a neighbor of his, and bor- 
rowed a spade, and the two men pro- 
ceeded to the wood, where they un- 
earthed a body, which, badly multilated 
and unrecognizable as it was, had 
clearly come to its death by a knife 
wound. 

Meanwhile the life-insurance compa- 
nies had not been idle, but so far their 
investigation had proved fruitless. The 
news of the murder convinced Mr. 
Charles H. Pennypacker, representing 
the Mutual Life, that something vital 
was to be learned, and he hurried at 
‘once to the scene of the murder. If 
Goss were the murdered man it would 
be evident that he had substituted the 
body in the burned house in simulation 
of himself and had drawn the insurance 
through his widow. Mr. Pennypacker 
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and the coroner searched Rhoads’ 
house from cellar to attic, without, how- 
ever, discovering anything to connect 
him with the crime. 

But their investigations enabled them 
to follow Goss’ trail from Baltimore to 
Jennersville. They found that, after 
firing the house near Baltimore more 
than a year ago he had slipped away 
on the night train to Wilmington, Del- 
aware, where he had had his beard 
shaved off. He had gone West, thence 
back East to New York, to Philadel- 
phia, gradually nearing his old haunts, 
with that sure instinct which brings the 
criminal back upon his own footsteps 
to the scene of his crime. During the 
latter part of 1872 he had boarded 
with a family at Cooperstown, The 
place was located, and a search re- 
vealed a bill in Goss’ handwriting, 
signed “Wilson.” Wilson, then, was 
He was tracked to Trenton, to 
Philadelphia again, and from village to 
village in the sparsely settled farming 
regions of Pennsylvania. The discove 
ery that Wilson had gone to Jenners- 
ville, and that he had received mail in 
the name of Goss completed the evi- 
dence. The last vestige of doubt was 
removed, Goss had never died in the 
burning house, but, with his fellow con- 
spirator Udderzook, had staged the 
comedy for their mutual benefit and 
that of Eliza Waters Goss, the “widow.” 

Before these investigations had been 
completed the coroner’s jurv found 
“that the same man came to his death 
from wounds inflicted by a dirk knife 
or other sharp instrument in the hands 
of William E. Udderzook of Baltimore, 
Maryland, either himself or with the 
assistance of others.” Udderzook was 
at once arrested. 

The drama was unfolding and the 
sequence could now be viewed from the 
inception of the conspiracy to defraud 
the companies to the moment when Ud- 
derzook plunged the knife into his fel- 
low conspirator’s heart. Goss doubt- 


Goss. 
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less had arranged to give Udderzook a 
portion of the spoils, and then, when 
the mystery was forgotten, to rejoin 


his wife and settle in some remote 
part of the country. But he had not 
bargained with his conscience. We can 


picture the man, roaming from spot to 
spot, gnawed by remorse, legally dead, 
unable even to call his name his own, 
and finally driven into close companion- 
ship with Udderzook, the only friend 
with whom he could have relationship. 
Udderzook thus acquired prodigious in- 
fluence over him. His own cupidity 
was awakened. Goss, with his ill-got- 
ten money, was a wanderer upon the 
face of the world. If Udderzook could 
murder this nameless man, this man 
who was already legally dead, he could 
take his possessions and never be 
brought to justice. So his greed over- 
came his fears and he did Goss to death 
on the lonely country road and robbed 
his body. 

Once in the toils of justice, retribu- 
tion came swiftly to Udderzook. With 
the incredible stupidity which seems to 
attend the actions of murderers, he had 
betrayed himself to his brother-in-law, 
Samuel Rhoads, first writing him a let- 
ter, of which the following is a part, 
which was introduced by the prosecu- 
tion at the trial: 

FRIEND SAM: I have something of im- 
portance that must be done by word of 
mouth. Please don’t let any one know of 
our communication, but as soon as you read 
this come to Oxford. Take the morning 
train to Baltimore. When you come to Bal- 
timore inquire for Decker & Brother's 
planing and sawmill. Their mill is right 
across the street from where you get out of 
the cars. I am employed in the sawmill and 
am there during the day. 

After giving some further irrelevant 
details, the writer continued: 

There is a cool thousand dollars in it, and 
there is nothing to prevent us from getting it. 
This is without a doubt. Don’t let a soul 
know where you go. I can’t explain further 
until I see you. Don’t fail to come. Drop 
everything at once. 
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“T didn’t believe his story and thought 
it was a trap to get me into trouble,” 
Rhoads testified. 

He had been on bad terms with his 
brother-in-law for a long time and there 
was ill will between the two men. After 
much cogitation Rhoads decided not to 
go. 

The next occasion on which he saw 
the prisoner was about the time when 
Goss, under the name of Wilson, was 
staying at the Jennersville hotel, drink- 
ing and looking forward in his loneli- 
ness to the visits of Udderzook, his only 
friend. Udderzook was traveling about 
that district of Pennsylvania, meditat- 
ing upon the plans for his projected 
crime. For some reason he still fancied 
that Rhoads would be serviceable to 
him in carrying them: out. 

“The next time I saw Udderzook,” 
Rhoads testified, ‘was when he and 
my wife came to see me while I was 
working in a hayfield about fifty yards 
from the edge of the woods. Udder- 
zook came between one and two o’clock. 
He said it was warm and then said he 
had written me a letter. He had writ- 
ten me a suspicious letter and I thought 
of it as soon as I saw him. I said I 
wrote back to know what it was, but 
got no answer. He said no, he could 
not write any more; it had to be by 
word of mouth. ‘However,’ he said, 
‘it is just as good now, if not better. 
It is good for a thousand dollars apiece. 
He said ‘Let us go up in the shade.’ 
We went up and then I asked him what 
it was. He said, ‘Well, have you got 
a horse?’ I said I had, and he said: 
‘Have you got a wagon that will hold 
three?’ I said I had no carriage but 
could get one. I asked when we could 
get the money and he replied that we 
could get five hundred dollars apiece 
right away and that there was more 
money. He said he could guarantee a 
hundred dollars, anyhow, ‘right here in 
Jennersville.’ I asked him what it was 
and he said that it was a man who was 
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* drunk and was spending his money for 
‘no good; that he had about a thousand 


dollars with him, he was pretty certain. 
He wanted me to hitch up and go right 
off to Jennersville and get the man and 
take him to the woods and ‘give him 
a bottle of laudanum to put him to 
sleep, and take his money.’ ” 

Rhoads tried to dissuade his brother- 
in-law, he continued, testifying on the 
Whether he revolted at 
the suggestion of the robbery or 
whether he still believed that Udder- 
zook was trying to lead him into a trap 
is uncertain; perhaps both motives en- 
tered into his decision. Rhoads was 
under suspicion of having connived at 
the crime, although nothing was ever 
proved against him. Anyway, he said 
he opposed the project strenuously. 

“There is not a bit of danger,” an- 
swered Udderzook. He had accompa- 
nied the man from New York to New- 
ark and Philadelphia, he said to his 
brother-in-law. “I'll not go home 
until I get it,” he added. “The man 
has been lost a long’time and every- 
body thinks he is dead.” 

If ever money was accursed the ill- 
gotten spoils from the insurance com- 
panies surely were. The scheme that 
had been so elaborately planned had 
succeeded and the money had brought 
no good either to Mrs. Goss, who had 
apparently sent it to her husband, nor to 
Goss, a nameless exile, drinking himself 
to death in little country villages, nor 
to Udderzook, the fellow conspirator. 

But there was the possibility, of 
course, that Rhoads himself was the 
murderer and that he was trying to in- 
culpate his brother-in-law to save him- 
self and to obtain revenge upon a man 
who had been his enemy. Stronger evi- 
dence was necessary to secure a convic- 
tion. This was supplied by an express 
agent in Baltimore, who testified that 
Udderzook and Goss had called at his 
office a few days before the burning of 
the house on the York Road and had 


witness stand. 
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removed thence a box five feet in length 
by fifteen inches deep. His curiosity 
had been aroused and he had asked 
what it contained. Goss replied that it 
was machinery for certain experiments 
which he was planning to carry out. 
This box had evidently contained the 
corpse which Goss had substituted for 
himself before he set fire to the cottage. 

Finally, the last link in the chain of, 
evidence was supplied by the paying 
teller of one of the banks in Baltimore, 
who testified that Goss had drawn out 
the balance standing in his name, two 
days before the burning of the house 
on the York Road. 

The plea of the defense was that it 
could not be proved that the remains 
found in the woods were those of Goss 
—in which case, of course, no convic- 
tion would be secured. Of Udderzook’s 
guilt there could be no moral doubt; 
it was solely a matter of legal and tech- 
nical evidence. This point hung up the 
jury for a long time. When they re- 
turned into court, after an absence of 
several hours, and announced that they 
were unable to agree without having 
further light upon the evidence of the 
doctors who had performed the post- 
mortem on the body of the murdered 
man, Udderzook gained new hope of 
acquittal. There had been nine ballots 
taken, and at one time they had leaned 
strongly toward an acquittal. The re- 
sults of these several ballots was as fol- 
lows: 

First 
blank, 1. 

Second ballot—Guilty, 6; 
blank, 1. 

Third ballot—Guilty, 6; not guilty, 6. 

Fourth ballot—Guilty, 5; not guilty, 7 

Fifth ballot—Guilty, 4; not guilty, 8. 

Sixth ballot—Guilty, 6; not guilty, 6. 

Seventh ballot—Guilty, 9; not guilty, 3. 

Eighth ballot—Guilty, 11; not guilty, 1. 

Ninth ballot—Guilty, 12. 


ballot—Guilty, 6; not guilty, 5; 


not guilty, 5; 


Petitions for pardon proved fruitless. 
Udderzook was hanged on November 
12, 1874. 
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ty Scott Campbell 


Author of ‘‘Told in the Flesh,’’ etc. 


T is, indeed, a peculiar case. I 

fear, Mr. Adler, it presents 

one of the most obscure and 

diabolicai murder mysteries 

conceivable. No one else, however, 

even dreams of it. Secrecy and circum- 

spection are imperative. That is why I 

sent to New York for you, where your 

enviable reputation as a private detec- 
tive 1 

“Pardon,” Adler said mildly. “I will 
assume that you have reasons for want- 
ing to employ me.” 

Mr. Harvey Venner, a wealthy Dan- 
bury banker, was talking with a well- 
built, impressive young man in his el- 
egant library. The man did not look 
like a detective. Clad in black, a rather 
genteel figure, with a well-poised head, 
dark hair and a pointed beard, shell- 
bowed spectacles, magnifying a pair of 
calm, yet very penetrating eyes, he 
looked more like a professional man, a 
doctor or divine, than a detective. 
One would hardly suspect there was 
another man under the surface. 

“You will say, perhaps, that I should 
have sent for a physician instead of a 
detective,” Mr. Venner, a man of sixty, 
continued. “But the doctors have 
done all in their power. I have em- 
ployed the most skillful physicians, the 
most eminent specialists. All are mys- 





tified, completely baffled, and they 
frankly admit it. Think what that 
means to me,” he added, with some 


emotion, “when I see the shadow of 
death descending upon my home, rob- 
bing me of my only daughter, all I have 
since my wife died, and to know I am 
powerless to prevent it.” 


Paul Adler replied with a sympa- 
thetic bow. He saw tears in the banker’s 
eyes. He was impressed not only with 
the man, but with the luxury and atmos- 
phere of culture in his elegant home. 
It seemed terrible, indeed, to think of 
death invading it and claiming its most 
beautiful and beloved treasure, and 
twice Adler’s gaze had lingered briefly 
upon a striking oil portrait on an easel, 
that of a fair, very handsome girl of 
nineteen, of whom the banker was 
speaking. 

“It must, indeed, be a singular case,” 
he said after a moment. “But why, 
physicians being unable to diagnose it, 
do you think a detective is needed? Do 
you really suspect foul play?” 

“T fear rather than suspect it.” 

“Ts there any evidence of it, 
tangible evidence?” 

“A single circumstance,” said Mr. 
Venner impressively. “Let me explain. 
Arthur Farley, a friend of mine, a 
wealthy bachelor and clubman, recently 
died quite suddenly. He had been 
fecling a bit off color for two or three 
weeks, and he was fatally stricken 
while at lunch with some friends. He 
lived only two hours, and Miss Farley, 
a maiden sister and only near relative, 
felt that he had been poisoned.” 

“Why so?” Adler inquired. “Had 
she any reason to fear he was mur- 
dered?” 

“Only because he left generous be- 
quests to a number of friends and dis- 
tant relatives. She feared he was 
killed, perhaps, to secure the legacies. 
She conferred with me. I advised an 
autopsy, which was privately per- 
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formed. I. was entirely negative. 
There was absolutely no evidence of 
any organic disease. The viscera, also 
some of Farley’s blood, both examined 
by experts, revealed not the slightest 
trace of poison. In fact, Mr. Adler, 
Arthur Farley apparently died while in 
perfect physical condition,” 

“I see, to that extent, why you are 
suspicious,” said the detective. “Is 
there anything more? What is the 
single circumstance you mentioned?” 

“IT am coming to that. There, Mr. 
Adler, is a portrait of Ethel, my daugh- 
ter.’ Venner turned and pointed to it. 
“Four months ago she was a strong and 
robust girl, very fond of athletic sports, 


‘expert at golf, an enthusiastic motor- 


ist, a fine rider and capital swimmer. 
She was as healthy and rugged a girl 
as one could find. To-day, Mr. Adler, 
she is only a frail and fading shadow 
of that girl—and neither the doctors 
nor specialists can find the cause.” 

Paul Adler gazed again at the face on 
the easel. It was one to impress deeply 
a susceptible and sympathetic young 
bachelor. He seemed to see in the 
large, winsome blue eyes a look of 
pathetic appeal, which of course was 
only subjective, the impression of a man 
who knew he was called upon only as 
a last resort. He was quick to respond 
to it. He straightened up, eyes nar- 
rowing, and asked abruptly : 

“Why did you tell me about the 
Farley case? Is there any analogy or 
connection between the two?” 

“The single circumstance,” said Mr. 
Venner, “I want you to decide.” 

“Tell me what you mean.” 

“Farley was insured for forty thou- 
sand dollars. His sister is the bene- 
ficiary. With the policy, however, was 


a paper directing her to pay a local 
agent, Mr. Matthew Waldron, in ac- 
cord with a signed agreement given to 
him when the policy was executed two 
years ago, the sum of ten thousand dol- 
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lars, one quarter of the amount of the 
policy.” 

“What’s the idea?’ Adler’s voice 
hardened slightly. “Was he under any 
obligation to Waldron? Were they 
intimate friends? Why, if he wanted 
to leave him that part of the insurance, 
Was it not incorporated in the policy?” 

“Let me tell you something else,” said 


Venner, instead of answering the 
questions. ‘Four months ago, partly 


because of her hazardous sports, I de- 
cided to insure Ethel’s life in favor of 
her cousin, a girl of small means. I 
saw Waldron about it. We are old 
friends. I told him I wanted a policy 
for seven thousand dollars. He ad- 
vised me to make it ten, as he then could 
give me a lower rate of premium. I 
told him seven was all I cared to carry. 
Ile then offered to make one for fif- 
teen thousand at a reduced rate, and to 
pay personally one third of the annual 
premium, and in case of death take a 
proportionate part of the benefit. He 
showed me that I thus would get a 
policy for ten thousand at the same an- 
nual cost as for one of seven at the 
higher rate. That looked good to me, 
Mr. Adler, and I consented.” 

“T see!” Adler’s brows knit closer. 
“Waldron would benefit if these people 
died. That’s the single circumstance. 
You think he had murderous designs 
upon both persons.” 

“That’s the point, of course,” said 
the banker. “But there is absolutely 
no other evidence of it,” he forcibly em- 
phasized. “I have known Waldron for 
thirty years. He was born and brought 
up here. He is a leading citizen. He 
has a fine home and family. He is a 
man of exemplary habits, a pillar of the 
church, a man of the very highest so- 
cial standing. To charge him with 
doing wrong, to say nothing of crime, 
would bring an immediate suit for 
blackmail, I know the man. That’s 
why, Mr. Adler, secrecy and circum- 
spection,are imperative.” 
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“That’s not the only reason,” Adler 
said dryly. ‘Who knows you have em- 
ployed me to sift this matter to the 
bottom ?” 

“Only my daughter,” Mr. Venner i- 
formed him. “I have not told her what 
| felt, however, nor just why I sent 
for you.” 

“Very Conhide in no one else,” 
Adler directed more earnestly. “lf 
l‘arley was murdered, if the same fate 
now threatens your daughter, 
very crafty work is being done, Mr. 
and most mysterious means 
employed. This one bit of evidence, 
however, the single circumstance, don’t 
amount to much, in view of what you 
say about Waldron. Are you sure there 
Did he associate very 


<< vod. 


some 


\ enner, 


is nothing else? 
frequently with Farley after the latter 
Was insured ?” 

“Not at all. 


and then only by chance.” 


They very seldom met, 


“Was he present when Farley was 
fatally stricken?” 

“He was not. Three business friends, 
all disinterested parties, were at lunch 
with, him.” 

*Do you know whether Waldron paid 
part of the premium on Farley's pol 
icy?’ 

“If he did Farley never mentioned it, 
nor does it appear in his private papers. 
| have asked his sister about it.” 

“Nothing shows on the surface, then, 
but rather the contrary, that Waldron 
had any designs upon Farley, or that he 
has been in a position even to hasten his 
death,” Adler pointedly argued. “Now 
about your daughter. Does Waldron 
see her occasionally ?” 

“Very seldom.” 

‘Does he call here?” 

“Never. I don’t think he has seen 
thet since she was insured. But he 
knows she is ill, for he spoke of it to 
He 
then had no personal interest, however, 
for I had canceled the policy.” 


me and expressed his sympathy. 
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“Canceled it?” Adler’s brows lifted. 
“Why did you cancel it 7” 

“Only because, after thinking more 
seriously about it, | did not fancy Wal- 
dron’s having an interest in it,’ Mr, 
Venner explained. “‘But I suspected 
nothing. Farley Was and 
well.” 


then 


alive 

“Did Waldron make any objection?” 

“Not the slightest. He expressed 
some surprise, but said it was entirely 
satisfactory to him. | did not take out 
another policy, and Ethel’s life is not 
now insured,” 

“Apparently, then, Waldron can have 
no motive, nothing to derive from her 
death,” said Adler. “It seems absurd 
in that case to suspect him of such a 
If he—— Stop a moment,” he 
digressed abruptly. ‘Was it 
Ithel was taken ill, or before, that you 


crime. 
after 


canceled the policy?” 
“rm sure,” Mr. Venner = said 
thoughtfully. “It was about 


Ethel was quite run down 


not 
three 


months ago. 


about that time, having a severe cold 
ind some dental work that made her 
nervous, but we did not suppose her 
condition was at all threatening. Not 


for several weeks, in fact, did we begin 
to realize that it was serious.” 
“Are your servants trustworthy 2” 


“Absolutely. [ am sure of that.’ 


“Does she have a trained nurse? 

They sometimes are treacherous.” 
“Tethel’s cousin, the one I mentioned, 

is taking care of her.” 

for me to 


“\Vould it be convenient 


see Miss Ethel for a few moments?” 
\dler asked abruptly. 
“Certainly.” Mr. Venner rose im 


“T told her you might want 
We'll go up to her room.” 


mediately. 
to see‘her. 

Adler accompanied him without re- 
plying. He was startled when he saw 
the girl, who arose from an arm chait 


and extended her hand to greet him. 
She was a frail and fading shadow, 


indeed, of the girl in the portrait. She 
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appeared of almost ethereal beauty, so 
slender was she, so strangely pale, her 
fair skin having a peculiar dead-white 
pallor, and her large blue eyes a pa- 
thetic, wistful expression, as when hope 


still is mingled with resignation. Adler 
was strangely drawn to her. He felt 


moved, in fact, while he briefly held her 
hand and took a chair near her. 

“I’ve been waiting for you, Mr. 
Adler, and hoping you would come,” 
she told him frankly. ‘‘Papa said he 
expected you this evening. I hope, too, 
that you can do something for me. Life 
is very sweet, you know, when one is 
young.” She smiled in a pathetic way 
that really hurt him. “It seems very 
hard to go at my age, and to leave dear 
papa alone here. I do hope you can 
do something.” 

“T hope so, too,” said Adler gently. 
“Believe me, Miss Venner, I will try. 
Tell me how you feel most of the time.” 

“Weak—terribly weak!” she replied. 
“My strength is steadily going. I don’t 
feel ill nor suffer any bodily pain, But 
my strength—that is slipping away day 
by day.” 

Adler questioned her only briefly. 
Scarce ten minutes had passed when he 
returned to the lower hall with the 
banker. He expressed no opinion, but 
there now was an ominous gleam deep 
down in his grave eyes. He took his 
hat and gloves from a stand in the hall. 

“T cannot yet say what I shall do, Mr. 
Venner,” he said, pausing. “But I'll do 
something—you can bet on that! Wait 
for me to see you again. In the mean- 
time, mind you, not one word about me 
to others. One moment—the vestibule 
is lighted. Let me out the side door. 
I don’t want to be seen leaving your 
house.” 

It was ten o’clock when he departed. 
He felt that he had been almost in the 
shadow of death. The outer gloom and 
the chill of the night air struck him un- 
pleasantly. He scarce had reached the 
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gravel walk, moreover, when a shivery 
chill ran through him, a creepy, goose- 
flesh-causing sensation, as when one in- 
stinctively feels the unseen presence of 
another, or of something evil or un- 
canny. 

He stopped and gazed around. All 
he could see plainly was the drawn cur- 
tain of a lighted room in the next house, 
fifty yards away across the dark, inter- 
vening grounds. Suddenly a moving 
figure passed across it, so quickly that 
its size and shape could not be deter- 
mined. 

“Was it a silhouette, or a shadow; 
that of a man, or a woman?” he asked 
himself, still gazing. ‘‘Was it some one 
in the room, or out of doors? Has a 
spy been here, who fled upon hearing 
me leaving?” 

Adler watched vainly for the figure 
to reappear. Then he stole around to 
the library windows, inspecting the 
ground near by with a pocket search- 
light, but he could find no tracks of an 
eavesdropper. Somewhat reassured, 
he hastened to the hotel to which he 
already had sent his suit case, where he 
registered under a fictitious name and 
went to his room. Then it quickly ap- 
peared that he had been even more cir- 
cumspect than the banker himself had 
imagined, having inferred from his letter 
that it would be wise to hide his identity 
and vocation. For he at once removed 
a wig, the pointed beard, the shell- 
bowed spectacles, and tossed them upon 
a table, revealing a strong, clean-cut, 
attractive face, though it then would 
have awed one guilty of the suspected 
knavery. 

“Tt looks wicked, deucedly wicked,” 
he muttered, fishing out a brier pipe and 
a tobacco pouch from his suit case. 
“Are both cases the outcome of crime? 
Is Waldron a crook? Would he risk 
suspicion, or ignore it, if sure that no 
tangible evidence can be found nor 
positive proof established? Men have 
risked far more for sake of some easy 
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money. He may reason, too, that his 
excellent reputation renders him im- 
inune from serious suspicion. 

“But how were the crimes committed, 
in that case, and all evidence of the 
method and means completely hidden?” 
Adler asked himself, pulling hard on 
his pipe. “Could Waldron have done 
the work alone and without having once 
been seen with either victim? Has hea 
confederate? Is the deviltry so deep 
that suspicion and possible investiga- 
tions may be boldly defied? What mys- 
terious agent was employed, of which 
the victims knew nothing, not even 
when it was used, an agent of which 
there is no superficial evidence save its 
deadly effect, and of which an autopsy 
revealed not the slightest trace?” 

Adler gazed up through a cloud of 
smoke at the ceiling. The problem was 
a baffling one. He thought again of the 
girl to whom he felt so strongly drawn, 
of her sweet, pathetic face and appeal- 
ing eyes, and a more threatening, fiery 
gleam leaped up in his own. 

“Wicked is right!” he declared, bang- 
ing his fist on his knee. “I’m in a race 
against death itself. If I’m to save that 
dear girl from her impending fate, I 
must find answers for those questions— 
and find them quick! T’ll do it, too, by 
thunder!” 


IT. 


Paul Adler did not lie down on the 
case. At nine o’clock the next morning 
he entered the business quarters of Mr. 
Matthew Waldron, two elaborately 
equipped front rooms on the second 
floor of the Gage Building. They had 
every indication of business prosperity. 
Suspicion of the occupant would or- 
dinarily have seemed preposterous. 
But Detective Adler knew he was not 
on an ordinary case. 

“Is Mr. Waldron here?” he inquired, 
addressing one of three attractive girl 
clerks in a railed inclosure. 


“In his private office, sir.” She 
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pointed with her pen to the open door, 
“Walk right in. He’s not busy.” 

Adler found him seated at a mag- 
nificent roll-top desk, a large man of 
middle age, well dressed, and with a 
strong, smooth-shaven face. He arose 
to greet the detective and closed the 
door. 

“Good morning, 


.3 


he said pleasantly. 
“A good morning it is, too. One when 
a man feels glad to be alive. Take a 
seat. What can I do for you?” he in- 
quired, returning to his swivel chair. 

Adler took his measure quickly. He 
saw that he could be very smooth and 
oily when so inclined. He knew, how- 
ever, if his suspicions were correct, that 
he was confronting a man of uncommon 
craft and assurance, yet with whom he 
must successfully cope, and he was not 
in a mood to beat about the bush. 

“My name is Clark,” he replied, using 
that registered in the hotel. ‘I’m look- 
ing into the sudden and singular death 
of Arthur Farley four weeks ago. 
What do you know about it?” 

If this abrupt beginning and point- 
blank question disturbed Waldron, he 
did not betray it. He did not appear 
surprised, in fact, nor even gaze more 
sharply at the detective—which at once 
led Adler to suspect that he had been 
warned of his visit and was prepared 
for the interview. Adler recalled his 
impression about a spy at the Venner 
residence the previous night. 

“Why have you come to me?” Wal- 
dron asked blandly. “Why don’t you 
see Farley’s sister, or his physician?” 

“[’m not acquainted with his sister, 
nor do I know what physician attended 
him.” 

“Doctor Bolton had the case. Why 
do you think I know anything about it?” 

“He was insured through you for 
forty thousand dollars,” said Adler. “I 
supposed you would know about his 
death.” 

“T know only what the physician re- 
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ported. Why do you think there was 
anything singular about it?” 

“Because an autopsy revealed no or- 
ganic trouble, no trace of poison, no 
definite cause. You did not know, per- 
haps, that an autopsy had been per- 
formed,” Adler insinuated tentatively. 

“Oh, yes, I knew it,’ Waldron said 
indifferently. ‘‘But I am not informed 
of the details, nor specially interested. 
Farley and I were only casual friends.” 

“You had a claim on one-quarter of 
his insurance, didn’t you?” 

“Certainly.” Waldron quickly ad- 
mitted it. “I had been paying a propor- 
tionate part of the premium. That was 
our agreement. I still have the papers 
in my desk.” 

“Are you in the habit of doing that 
sort of thing?” Adler questioned. 

“What thing?’ Waldron demanded, 
with sharper scrutiny. “There’s no law 
against it, is there?” 

“I know of none.” 

“There certainly is none in this State, 
and I occasionally help out a friend, or 
a specially desirable patron, when the 
circumstances warrant it,’ Waldron 
coolly admitted. “I can offer rate in- 
ducements depending upon the amount 
of a policy, and I’m rather glad to share 
the additional cost of a larger amount, 
with a proportionate claim in the 
benefit, if it’s more than a friend wants 
to carry alone or can conveniently carry. 
It’s advantageous both ways. I do him 
a favor, and he helps me enlarge my 
business. Besides, it’s a very good in- 
vestment,” he bluntly added. 

“That so?” Adler smiled 
lously. 

“Surely. You think a life insurance 
is a good thing, don’t you?” Waldron 
asked aggressively. 

“Yes, I do, as far as that goes.” 

“So do most people, or millions 
would not be invested. That’s all there 
is to it, then. If one is a good in- 
vestment, so are two, a dozen, or a 
hundred. The more, in fact, the bet- 
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ter,” Waldron forcibly argued. “That’s 
why I’m in it in this way. My benefits 
have far more than paid my part in 
a score of policies in which I have such 
an interest. Here, look at the list in 
my memorandum book.” He swung 
around and took it from a pigeonhole 
in his desk. “Here are the names and 
amounts. My private ledger shows the 
entire business. It may be inspected by 
any one specially interested in the mat- 
ter.” 

Adler read the long list. He now 
suspected that all this information, 
which he had thought he must force 
from this wily life insurance agent, was 
being literally thrust upon him, instead, 
and he was convinced that Waldron 
had been prepared for the interview, 
that his own vocation and mission had 
been discovered, and that a covert at- 
tempt was being made to deride and 
dispel his suspicions. He read Ethel 
Venner’s name in the list, but saw that 
a pen had been drawn through it. He 
also noticed another, Hugo Dagmar, 
insured for thirty thousand dollars, 
though the others were for smaller 
amounts. z 

“I see,” he replied, returning the 
book. “So you derive a handsome 
profit from this scheme.” 

“Certainly, or I would not be in it,” 
said Waldron bluntly. “It’s a business 
proposition, pure and simple, as you 
should see for yourself.” 

“But don’t you think a man in your 
business might incur suspicion by con- 
ducting it in this way?” Adler pointedly 
questioned. 

“Suspicion—nonsense!” cried Wal- 
dron, frowning quickly. “Suspicion of 
what? Not that I would hasten the 
death of any person? You're not fool 
enough to mean that. It would be pre- 
posterous. Do you suspect an under- 
taker because his business depends upon 
death?” he demanded, with increasing 
resentment. “Do you suspect a pros- 
pective heir because some one must die 
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before he can inherit? Suspicion— 
ridiculous! There would be no sense 
in it.” 

“Unless there were mysterious and 
quite significant circumstances,” Adler 
corrected, in an insinuating — tone. 
“Take, for instance, the strange illness 
of Ethel Venner, who, if the physicians 
are correct-——” 

“Stop a moment!” Waldron lurched 
forward, quite threatening. ‘‘You saw 
her name in my list. Let me tell you, 
sir, that that policy was canceled be- 
fore she was taken ill. In no way, nor 
under any circumstances, can it reflect 
upon me. But you are treading on thin 
ice,” he went on indignantly. ‘I don’t 
know who you are, Mr. Clark, and | 
don’t care, nor what motive you had in 
coming here. My business is open and 
aboveboard. If you dare to intimate 
the contrary, I'll sue you for blackmail. 
That’s all I have to say to you.” And 
Mr. Matthew Waldron, with eyes blaz- 
ing, arose abruptly and opened the door. 

“That ought to be enough,’ Adler 
dryly retorted. “Good morning, Mr. 
Waldron.” 

He ‘realized upon reaching the cor- 
ridor that he had not accomplished 
much. He felt doubly sure that he was 
right, nevertheless, but he still was con- 
fronted with the same baffling questions 
as to when, how, and with what means 
the suspected crimes were committed. 
He again was racking his brain to find 
a way to answer them, when his gaze 
fell upon a polished brass plate on a 
door near the stairway. 


DR. HUGO DAGMAR. 
DENTIST. 


“Humph !” 
at it. “I read that name in his list. 
a big policy, too. He stands in a fair 
way, then, if I’m right, to meet the same 
fate as Farley and—— Suppose it’s not 
on the level, that it’s only a blind. By 
Jove, there may be something in this!” 


\dler paused and gazed 
lor 
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Detective Adler was hit with an idea, 
Much more, in fact, had arisen in his 
mind than would be suggested by the 
mere proximity of the dentist’s office to 
that of the life insurance agent. It im- 
pressed him so strongly that, turning 
abruptly, he hastened down to the 
street and hunted up a taxicab. 

“Take me to Harvey Venner’s resi- 
dence,” he directed the chauffeur, 
“Lively, too, and wait there for me.” 

Adler’s call was a short one. He 
talked for ten minutes with Ethel Ven- 
ner, then hastened to the home of Far- 
ley’s sister, whom he briefly questioned. 
Then to Venner’s office he hurried, and 
finally to the hotel, where he paid his 
bill, made an entire change of garments, 
discarded his disguise, hid his jewelry 
from view on his person, and sent his 
suit case to the railroad station. 

“Now, by Jove, if he thinks it’s worth 
while to look me up, he’ll learn that I 
have left town,” he said to himself. 
“But not yet—not by a long chalk!” 

Adler did not look like the same man, 
He appeared younger, of much lighter 
complexion, and more sturdy and mus- 
cular in his woolen business suit of 
fashionable plaid. He felt sure that one 
having cause to be wary and watchful 
even would detect no likeness. 

Eleven o’clock found him in the sub- 
urban plant of a big fireworks cor- 
poration, The Vulcan Company, and 
in private conference with its president, 
Mr, Francis Dole. Then he sped to the 
nearest printing establishment, and then 
to the office of an uptown dentist, who 
reluctantly did what he requested. 

It was not quite noon when he po- 
litely tendered a card to Doctor Hugo 
Dagmar, after the latter had bowed a 
fashionably clad woman from the very 
attractive parlor adjoining his operating 
room. 

“Mr. Francis Dole recommended you, 
doctor,” he said suavely, while remov- 
ing his kid gloves. “He said he was ac- 
quainted with you.” 
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Doctor Dagmar was a tall, dark man 
of forty, with very black hair and a 
close-trimmed mustache, which accent- 
uated the whiteness of his very fine 
teeth. He was quite a handsome man, 
in fact, with peculiarly intense, mag- 
netic eyes, and Adler had learned that 
he was the leading Danbury dentist. 

“Yes, indeed!” Doctor Dagmar 
smiled and bowed very politely. “We 
are quite friendly, in fact. I infer, Mr, 
Curzon,” he glanced again at the card, 
“that you are the new general manager 
for The Vulcan Company. I read a 
very complimentary article about you 
in a local newspaper yesterday.” 

“Yesr’ Adler laughed lightly. “I 
read it, too,” he said a bit dryly, but did 
not explain how he was taking ad- 
vantage of that fact. “It was very kind 
to speak so well of a total stranger. I 
hope my work for The Vulcan Com- 
pany will justify it.” 

“Were you never in Danbury be- 
fore?” 

“No, never.” Adler -slipped ‘his 
gloves into his pocket. “I arrived from 
Jowa early this morning. I broke a 
tooth while at dinner on the train yes- 
terday. It’s an old dead molar, doctor, 
so I’ve suffered no pain. I want it re- 
paired if there’s anything left of it.” 

“This way, Mr. Curzon, and take the 
chair.” Dagmar drew aside an exquisite 
portiére and bowed him into the oper- 
ating room. “I will look at it.” 

Adler gazed up at his intense black 
eyes. while the tooth was being in- 
spected. He wondered how near he 
could read the dentist’s mind in them. 
He thought he could detect a subtle 
gleam in their somber depths, and a 
momentary sinister smirk on his thin 
red lips. 

“Well, it’s pretty near gone,” Dag- 
mar announced, straightening up. “All 
I can do, Mr. Curzon, is to crown it for 
you.” 

“When can you do that?” Adler in- 
quired. ‘Make it as soon as possible, 
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doctor, for I shall be very busy after 
starting in with The Vulcan Company.” 

“IT can prepare the tooth at once,” 
Dagmar suggested, glancing at his 
watch. “I will finish it for you on Fri- 
day at four o'clock. An appointment 
for that time has just been canceled.” 

“Capital!” Adler agreed. “I’m play- 
ing lucky for once in my life,” he re- 
marked, with unsuspected significance. 
“Go to it, doctor.” 

Doctor Dagmar laughed and set to 
work. Ele was very genial and talk- 
ative meanwhile, and at times in- 
quisitive, but always courteously and 
with apparently friendly intertst. He 
learned, when his work was _ nearly 
done, that Mr. Curzon had a wife and 
three children in Iowa, who Jater would 
reside with him in Danbury. Knowing 
the man he was impersonating was a 
bachelor, Adler hoped he would not 
kick when he arrived and heard of this. 

“You ought to protect them with a 
big life insurance,’ Dagmar remarked, 
laughing carelessly. “Employment in 
a fireworks plant is hazardous. I 
wouldn’t like your job.” 

“I’ve been thinking of it,’ Adler in- 
formed him. “I mean to do so, in fact, 
as soon as I can get at it.” 

“Delays are dangerous,” Dagmar re- 
minded him. 

“Sometimes, doctor, I admit. I sup- 
pose I really ought to attend to it. I 
must look up a reliable agent.” 

“There’s no better man than Matthew 
Waldron,” said Dagmar. ‘He has done 
business here for thirty years and is 
absolutely reliable.” 

“Where is his office?” 

“Only three doors from here.” 

“Up the street or down?” queried 
Adler, with some finesse. 

“Neither.” Dagmar laughed agree- 
ably. ‘I should have said that his rooms 
are only three removed from mine.” 

“Ah!” Adler exclaimed. ‘You're ac- 
juainted with him, then.” 

“Only in a business way,” Dagmar 
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quickly informed him. “He wrote me 
a policy for thirty thousand dollars. 
He offers a very tempting inducement 
on one for that amount, or even larger,” 
he suavely added. “You might have a 
talk with him when convenient.” 

“He may be in his office now,” said 
Adler, as he left the dentist’s chair. 
“There’s no time like the present. 
Would you be willing, doctor, to in- 
troduce me?” 

“Surely!” Doctor Dagmar consented 
very affably. “Why not, indeed? I'll be 
pleased to do so. We may find him.” 

They did find him, and he was very 
willing ¢o talk business with Mr. Cur- 
zon. He thought it would prove very 
profitable, too, for Mr. Curzon fell 
quite readily for an inducement made 
him, and agreed upon a policy for forty 
thousand dollars. The agent phoned 
down to the insurance company for a 
doctor, who soon came up and examined 
“Curzon,” reporting later that the new 
client had passed the medical tests. If 
Mr. Matthew Waldron had mis- 
givings, which he did not have, about 
the identity of his customer, they would 
have been entirely dispelled when he 
called at the plant of The Vulcan Com- 
pany the following Thursday to deliver 
the policy—and found the said Mr. 
Curzon buried to the neck amid models, 
plans and devices of a pyrotechnical 
character. 

Detective Adler kept his appointment 
with Doctor Hugo Dagmar promptly at 
four o’clock the following afternoon. 
He found the dentist alone and waiting 
for him. 

“You're right on time, Mr. Curzon,” 
he said suavely, after greeting him. 

“Time is money,” replied Adleft with 
a smile. “I don’t want to rob you of 
any.” 

“That’s very good of you.” Dagmar 
laughed. “I wish all of my patrons 
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were as considerate.” 
“T suppose you have your troubles, 
By the way, doctor, I took out that in- 
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surance, forty thousand dollars.” Adler ‘ 


made sure of his knowing it. 


“So Waldron told me.” Dagmar 
nodded, rubbing his slender white 
hands. “I met him this morning.” 


“That crown is ready, I suppose.” 

“Certainly. The work -won't take 
long.” 

Adler entered the adjoining room 
and settled himself in the dentist's 
chair. He heard him draw the portiére 
that hung across the door. He was 
expecting no very dramatic climax to 
the work he had done, no sudden sensa- 
tional denouement. He thought of 
Ethel Venner, and of the man who had 
died so mysteriously five weeks before. 
He had no doubt that he was marked 
for the same tragic fate. 

While the work proceeded he watched 
Dagmar deftly finger the implements on 
his movable table, on which he also had 
placed two small phials. He questioned 
him at intervals, as if with casual cu- 
riosity ; but not until Dagmar took from 
a safe in one corner’a glass jar about 
two inches high, nearly filled with a 
dark paste, and placed it on the table, 
did Adler feel that the crucial moment 
had arrived. 

“What’s 
carelessly. 

“A preservative.” 

“Preservative!” queried Adler. 

“Yes.’’ Dagmar smiled, but eyed him 
more sharply. “It prevents decay at the 
roots of a dead tooth when packed in 
the nerve ducts.” 

“That so?” Adler drew up in his 
chair. “T suppose it’s essential. But I 
once had a tooth crowned, Doctor Dag- 
mar, which I since have lost. The den- 
tist used no ingredient like that.” 

“Many dentists do not.” Dagmar’s 
voice hardened. His dark skin 
taking on a pasty pallor. “Why are you 
so curious about it?’ he demanded. 

“You don’t object to informing me, 
do you?” Adler asked bluntly. 

“Not at all. But are you doing this 


that stuff?’ he inquired 
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work, or am I?” Dagmar forced a 
laugh to his gray lips, but it was hollow 
and mirthless, a weak attempt to dispel 
suspicions which he could not yet be- 
lieve were really entertained. “On my 
word, Curzon, | would think you were 
the dentist.” 

“T’m the subject, Doctor Dagmar, the 
victim of this job,” Adler said pointedly. 
“It’s my tooth that stuff is going into. 
To tell the truth, I don’t like the looks 
of it.” 

“Nonsense! What do you think——” 

“What is it?” Adler forcibly insisted, 
interrupting. ‘“What’s the name of it? 
What’s it derived from? Let me smell 
of it.” He reached out quickly to take 
the jar from the table. 

“Let it alone!’ Dagmar tried to pre- 
vent him. His voice was threatening. 
His sallow face, suddenly drawn and 
distorted, had a look of devilish feroc- 
ity, an expression plainly showing of 
what fiendish knavery he was capable. 
“Give it to me!” he cried, seizing 
Adler's wrist. ‘‘Give it to me or— 

He stopped short, turning as quickly 
as a frightened cat. He heard the click 
of the lock on the corridor door, and 
the hurried turning of the key. He 
darted to the portiére, flinging it aside, 
and vanished into his waiting room. 

Adler dropped the jar into his pocket 
and followed him to the door. The un- 
expected had happened. Ghastly white, 
shaking with fear and = excitement. 
Matthew Waldron had entered, locked 
the door, and was saying frantically to 
the scowling dentist: “Be careful. I've 
learned that Curzon, the real Curzon, 
has just arrived in Danbury. This man 
is an impostor. Don’t use that stuff 
Don’t let him see it or know-———” 

“Perdition!” Dagmar thrust him 
aside. “You're too late! He already 
has seen it and——” 

“Too late, gentlemen, is right!” Ad- 
ler stepped into the room, confronting 
them with his revolver. It really had 
less effect upon them than his cynical 
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smile and mocking austerity. “Don’t 
lose your heads,” he advised. “Doctor 
Dagmar has come very near it. | 
might have told you a few days ago, 
Waldron, when you had no more to 
say to me, that | soon would have some- 
thing to say to you. I| deferred it only 
to make sure.” 

Waldron was near fainting, but Doc- 
tor Dagmar had pulled himself to- 
gether. Venting a frightful oath, he 
appeared about to ignore the threaten- 
ing weapon and throw himself upon the 
detective. 

“Damn you for a double-dealing 
meddler!” he cried, with both fists up- 
lifted. “You shall not expose us. I'll 
kill you rather than sutfer is 

“Enough of that!” Adler thrust the 
gun under his nose. “You'll do no 
more killing. You already are exposed, 
Do you doubt it?” He had backed 
around the door and quickly turned the 
key. ‘Come in, chief, and take charge 
of these men,” he said sharply. 

Chief Hardy, of the city police, fol- 
lowed by detectives, in- 
stantly stepped in from the corridor. 





two of his 


Detective Adler was wrong in one re- 
spect. With poison hidden on his per- 
son, Doctor Hugo Dagmar committed 
suicide in his cell in the county jail that 
night. Tive weeks later, after pleading 
not guilty, Matthew Waldron retracted 
his plea and accepted a life sentence 
for his part in the crimes. 

[t was about that time, too, that Ethel 
Venner returned from a sanitarium, 
where Detective Adler had frequently 
seen her and had well ac- 
quainted with her. 
turned to her cheeks. 
again like the girl in the portrait. It 
was then, too, that Adler told her for 
the first time some of the details of the 


become 
The color had re- 
She was looking 


extraordinary case. 

“Tt was a crowning crime, Miss Ethel, 
in more than one sense,” he remarked, 
while they sat alone on the veranda one 
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evening. “I have learned from Wal- 
dron all he can tell about it. Dagmar 
put him up to it. Both figured that, 
with their excellent reputations, the 
obscure method used, and the fact that 
they were not outwardly very friendly, 
they would never be suspected, much 
less convicted.” 


“But what about Dagmar?” asked 
Ethel. ‘‘Tell me what he used.” 
“It appears, that he was born and 


brought up in South America,” said 
Adler. “He not only was a fine dentist, 
but also a very clever chemist. ‘The 
chief ingredient of his poisonous paste 
was curare, derived from a 
South American plant. It has a pro- 
nounced affinity for the nerve endings 
in muscular tissues, which it gradually 
paralyzes, steadily weakening the mus- 
cles and finally affecting the heart and 
lungs.” 


which is 


“That explains my terrible condi- 
tion.” 
“Exactly. Dagmar had combined 


with curare some other virulent poison, 
Waldron states, and had discovered that 
it could be introduced into the human 
system through the nerve ducts of the 
teeth, and that it could also be made 
so diffusive that it would gradually, de- 
pending upon the degree of strength 
and quantity he used, pervade the entire 
system and finally cause heart failure. 
That is just how Arthur Farley was 
killed. But it left no evidence of itself. 
His body was exhumed and the two 
teeth examined, which Dagmar crowned 
about four weeks before Farley died, 
or about the time he began to feel a bit 
None of the poison remained 
It had been absorbed into his 
These two rascals, you under- 


off color. 
in them. 
system. 

stand, worked together, steering cus- 
tomers to each other. Sooner or later 
Dagmar could land a crown or two on 
the teeth of any whom Waldron could 
induce irito his insurance scheme. Dag- 
mar could vary the degree of poison, 
moreover, so that there would be no 
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suspicious similarity in the deaths that sf 


might occur. Luckily you were treated 
quite lightly, Miss Ethel, and have been 
able to throw the poison off since your 
crown was removed. Luckily, too, the 


scheme was discovered at an early 
stage. There have been many crowns 


removed in Danbury since the facts 
were published.” 

“But why did they not remove mine, 
Mr. Adler, after papa canceled the 
policy? Why let me die, perhaps, when 
there was nothing to gain?” 

“Because the risk of advising its re- 
inoval was too great,” Adler explained. 
“They feared, if the truth 
suspected, that it would be an incrim- 
inating point against them. It might 
also give rise to suspicion and prevent 
their continuation of the knavery.” 

“Oh, how wonderful that you 
covered it!” Ethel murmured admir- 
ingly, with her hand laid gratefully on 
his. “What a keen:and discerning man 
you are!” 

Adler laughed and blushed a little. 

“Oh, it wasn’t so very keen, Miss 
Ethel,” he said modestly. “I was told, 
you remember, that you had had some 
dental work done just before you | 
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dis- 


began 
to decline. That aroused my suspicion 
when I saw Dagmar’s sign and recalled 
that he had a big policy with Waldron. 
I at once suspected it might be only a 
blind and that Dagmar was in league 
with Waldron. Then I learned from 
you about your crown, and from Mliss 
Farley that Dagmar had crowned two 


teeth for Farley four w eeks before he 
died. All that convinced me, Miss 
Ethel, that I had hit the right trail.” 


“And then?” She 
fondly in the twilight. 
“Then,” said Adler with a laugh, “I 
took advantage of an article I had read 


gazed at him 


in the local newspaper the night before. 
It related to the expected new manager 
for The Vulcan Company. I confided 
in President Dole and got him to co- 
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operate with me, and to keep Curzon, 
the expected man, in the background in 
case he should arrive before I could 
finish my work. I wanted to be sure 
of finding the poison, and discovering 
just how the deviltry was done. | hap- 
pened to have a filled dead tooth. So 
[ went to a dentist and had him remove 
the filling and break off some of the 
tooth. Then I—but you know the rest, 
Miss Ethel, just how Dagmar fell for 
it and how I got both rascals.” 
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trembling lips. ‘] don’t see how I can 
ever express my gratitude. You are 
going back to New York to-morrow.” 
“Back to New York!” Adler mur- 
mured, taking her hand. [He was not 
longing for the bright lights and the big 
noise. “May I come back to Danbury 
some day, Ethel, and tell you how you 
can repay me?” he asked softly. 
“Some day?” She could not mistake 
the love light in his eyes. Her own be- 


gan to glow and her cheeks were red. 





“Why not 
faltered. 
Detective Adler followed her advice. 


“| know, too, what you have done why not tell me now?” she 
for me, and that T owe you my life.” 


She gazed at him with moist eyes and 





FIRST WELFARE LEAGUE FORMED IN JAIL 
ITH the cooperation of the authorities of the Essex County jail at Newark, 
New Jersey, the Federal prisoners held there have organized what is prob- 
ably the first mutual-welfare league ever formed in a jail. Several prisons have 
had such leagues for some time, but the Essex County institution is the first 
jail on record with a Federal Welfare Association among its inmates. 

Although the association has less than tifty members and has been at work 
only a short time, it has already formed one class for teaching foreign-born 
prisoners to read and write English, and another class for the study of current 
events. These classes meet twice weekly. Once a week a business meeting is 
held, at which some public question is discussed. The league has also secured 
the aid of the Newark public library in furnishing needed textbooks and maga- 
zines to the prisoners. Two holiday entertainments for the two hundred and 
fifty prisoners in the jail have been given by the league, and a relief fund for 
those Federal offenders who have not money to buy extra food or clothing has 
been collected. 

Through an executive committee matters relating to the welfare of the 
Federal prisoners are taken up with the warden, Richard McGuinness, 





POLICEWOMAN PROVES EFFICIENT 
HAT the modern policewoman is a person of physical courage, ability and 
resourcefulness was again demonstrated recently by Mrs. Hannah Tax, of 
the New York police reserves. 
\ holdup man had entered a broker’s office and assaulted the proprietor 


when his request to “come across” was met with a firm refusal. Two of the 


broker’s clerks thereupon went to their chief’s rescue, but were thrown off, 
and the would-be thief was in a fair way to escape. Mrs. Tax, however, tripped 
him neatly as he sped past her, and followed up this accomplishment by jumping 
on him as he lay prostrate and sitting on him until a detective of the supposedly 
sterner sex arrived in response to her whistled summons for assistance. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


SvorTiLy after Kern Lambert and Peter Looney, mining partners, have “struck it rich,” the 

former finds the latter dead, apparently murdered. Fearing lest suspicion attach to himself, 
Kern runs away, intending to make for Alaska. On the river boat going to San Francisco he has, 
as his stateroom companion, Judson Cross, who is a picture smuggler acting in league with a band 
of crooks to secure possession of some Murillo oil paintings which have been smuggled into the United 
States concealed in the metal casings of some less valuable water colors. Cross, a weak-minded, 
timid man, is afraid to go further with the exploit, and commits suicide in the stateroom. Kern 
Lambert thinks he sees a way out of the difliculty by assuming Cross’ personality, and puts the 
scheme into effect, taking the dead man’s clothes and suit case, and leaving a note which makes it 
appear that he himself is the suicide. 

His subterfuge is discovered by Hayes Lassater, head of the detective agency bearing his name, 
Lassater is on the trail of the picture thieves. He seeks Kern Lambert out and agrees to run down 
Peter Looney’s murderer if Lambert, in turn, will help him get the chief of the gang, generally re- 
ferred to as the Big Unknown. 

Kern, posing as Cross, is taken to a house boat, evidently the headquarters of the band, by an 
eccentric one-eyed man named Snag Flippin, who apparently suspects the imposition. Kern learns 
nothing there, and is brought back to San Francisco. Nicholas van Orion, who acts as fence for 
the organization, has an office which Lassater can look into with an ingeniously arranged spyglass 
from the room directly above. He cannot, however, discover the thieves’ code. Finally Kern’s 
sweetheart, Josephine Mahoney, gets Van Orion to engage her as a stenographer in his office, her 
object being to secure the gang’s code book for Lassater. 


CHAPTER XIV. reach in and turn the catch. The po- 
lice, it seemed, were puzzled, for, while 
a few articles of more or less value 
Ji first ching to catch Kern were missing, there had not been the 
Lambert’s eye in the news systematic looting which was to be ex- 
next morning was the follow- pected of burglars of this class. A safe, 
ing headline: for instance, containing valuable jew- 
elry and relics, showed no sign of hay- 
ing been tampered with. 

Most evidences of the burglars’ mid- 


A REPRIMAND. 





ABEL LOGAN’S MANSION 
BURGLARIZED. 


Iie eagerly devoured the account.’ night work showed in the art gallery. 
Thieves had entered the house of the Many of the fine paintings were found 
millionaire, who was unwittingly the to be hanging askew on the walls this 
temporary custodian of the four morning, but not a picture was missing. 
Murillo masterpieces, under circum- “M’m-m,” muttered Kern, “Las- 
stances that proved they were no ama-_ sater was evidently prepared for them, 
teurs. The electric-alarm wires had and removed the water colors to a safer 
been rendered ineffective, and a win- _ place.” 
dow had been opened by the well- He called Lassater over the telephone 
known method of cutting a circle in at half past nine. 
the glass so that the marauders could Yes, the wizard of the spyglass had 
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read the account and had anticipated 
the move. He would be over to the 
Grand shortly, as, for the present, he 
thought it best that Kern make no call 
on him at his office. Would he go up 
to room 640 and wait? 

Without knocking, twenty minutes 
later, the detective entered room 640 
to find the miner awaiting him. 

“You make an excellent waiter, Mr. 
Lassater,” was Kern’s first remark, 
half tinged with chagrin, as he became 
aware that he scarcely recognized the 
smooth-shaven man who stood before 
him. 

“Thank you,” said Lassater gravely. 
“And I’ve bought some very good 
cigars for us with your generous tip, 
Mr. Cross.” 

“You fooled me completely.” 
laughed, accepting one of the long, tin- 
foil-wrapped cigars. 

“Disguise is not so difficult as some 
people imagine,” Lassater returned. 
“The trouble is that most persons who 
attempt it overdo the thing. Paint and 
powder and false hair only create sus- 
The shaving of one’s beard, or 


Kern 


picion. 
the growing of one—if time permits 
—and a complete change of clothes and 
demeanor coupled with the new atmos- 
phere of the part assumed, are all that 
I have ever found necessary to an ef- 
fective disguise.” 

Kern changed the subject abruptly. 
“Look here,” he said. “Why did you 
advise Miss Mahoney to accept that 
blackguard’s offer ?” 

“Hasn’t Miss Mahoney explained?’ 

“Of course. But, 
know Van Orion's office is no place for 
a girl like Josephine. You 
well as I do that he has little need for 
And you 
She’s 


Lassater, you 
know as 


her services as stenographer. 
know why he made the offer. 
crazy to get a finger in this business 
of yours. She’s young and inexperi- 
enced and innocent. You shouldn’t 
have aided and abetted her in this fool- 
ish whim.” 
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“She strikes me as an exceptionally 
clever young woman,” said the detec- 
tive. “By means of the small audiphone 
which I wore in my ear last night I was 
able to overhear some of the conversa- 
tion that passed between you two.” 

Kern glared at him. 

“Don’t misinterpret my motive,” Las- 
sater hastily begged. “I had no partic- 
ular desire to overhear your conversa- 
tion, and did not until Van Orion’s en- 
trance into the restaurant made it nec- 
essary for me to adjust the audiphone 
and leave it in place for any emergency. 
So about all that I heard of your speech 
with Miss Mahoney was that part of 
it wherein you two were disputing over 
the advisability of her entering the 
game. 

“T can’t blame you,” he went on, “for 
looking askance at such a proceeding. 
However, I think you have no cause 
to worry. I will protect Miss Mahoney 
every minute she is in Van Orion’s of- 
fice—and elsewhere, too, for that mat- 
ter. The janitor of the Glosswell Build- 
ing, a lassater Bureau man, as I have 
explained before, has been ordered to 
employ an assistant this morning—this 
for the benefit of the management of 
the building, who imagine the janitor 
is to pay his assistant out of his own 
earnings. 

“In reality, this assistant will be an- 
other Lassater Bureau man. He will 
confine his activities solely to the 
seventh floor, and will be on watch 
there, in the hall or in the room we have 
provided for him, all day- long. 
Through my lenses I will be watching 
Van Orion. If he makes a move to 
harm Miss Mahoney, all I have to do 
is press a button, and the janitor’s as- 
sistant will be on his back in three sec- 
onds. 

“Mr. Cross, I have studied for 
months the problem of putting a spy 
in Van Orion’s auction room. Not the 
ghost of a chance to do this has offered 
itself until the present. For Van Orion 
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has never employed a helper in any ca- 
pacity whom I might contrive to re- 
place with some one from the bureau. 
I firmly believe that Miss Mahoney’s 
efforts will prove the ruling factor in 
unveiling the face of the big Un- 
known. But it’s not too late to with- 
draw. I’ve explained the matter fully. 
Think it over.” 

After a long, thoughtful pause Kern 
squirmed uncomfortably about in his 
chair. 

“You’ve made it look safe enough,” 
he conceded. “But, confound it, I hate 
to give in to her whim!” 

Lassater smiled gravely. “If that’s 
all that is holding back your consent,” 
he said, “don’t worry. She'll make you 
give in, as she did last night to the pro- 
posal that you bring her to see me this 
afternoon.” 

“Made me give in?” exclaimed Kern. 

Lassater’s smile was _ enigmatic. 
“You are to be congratulated on your 
enviable relationship with a girl like 
Miss Mahoney, Mr. Cross,’ he said 
evasively. 

“Tt will hardly do, though, for you 
to bring her to my office,” Lassater con- 
tinued. “So if you'll call her up now, 
and give me her address, I'll be glad 
to go out to her aunt’s at the hour she 
set for her call on me. I’m about the 
only one on our side, you know. who is 
not being shadowed.” 

With a shrug of resignation, Kern 
called up Josephine and arranged .the 


meeting. Then he turned from the 
phone. 
“Lassater,” he said sternly, “I'll hold 


you responsible for her 
~ 
safety. 

“T ask you to do so,” 
tective. 

“All right. 
do?” 

“Just wait,” said Lassater, and rose 
to take his leave. “You will be present, 
of course, when I talk with Miss Ma- 
honey at one-thirty to-day. But you 


personally 
replied the de- 
Now 


what are we to 
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must go out there alone. 
house about one, I should say. In the 
meantime and afterward, and all the 
time—remember that you are Judson 


Cross. In other words, play your 
hand,” 
When Kern returned to his own 


room, fifteen minutes later, the tele- 
phone bell was ringing. 

“T’ve tried to get you several 
times,’ came the heavy, petulant voice 
of Nicholas van Orion. ‘Come over 
right away. I want to talk to you.” 
All the suavity which had character- 
ized his speech the night before was 
missing. 

Kern shruggingly made ready to 
obey this peremptory command. 

A little later he faced the fence in 
his auction room. 

“Miss Mahoney probably told you 
last night that she is coming to work 
for me,” said the auctioneer. “So I 
wanted to put you wise. You're to 
keep away from here until you’re sent 
for, d’ye understand? I don’t want 
you to come sticking your nose into 
Miss Mahoney’s affairs here in my 
room. In other words, the sooner you 
forget Miss Mahoney and go about 
your own dinky business, the better it 
will be for you. D’ye get me?” 

In absolute stupefaction the miner 
stared at the man for a few speechless 
moments. Then his grew livid 
with suppressed rage, and his great 
fingers twined and intertwined. How 
he longed to crash a punishing fist into 
that face! But there danced 
before his mental three words 
on a small white square of paper: 


“Play your hand!” 


face 


heavy 


vision 


Just how was he to play it now? 


What would Cross have done in this 
humiliating situation? If he tried to 


pretend a cowardly meekness he might 
overdo it. He decided that even one 
so destitute of courage as the dead Jud- 
son Cross had been would make a feeble 
retort to such an insult. 


Reach the 
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“What does this mean?” he asked, 
and his tones were husky enough, 
thought not from fear. 

“You know what it means,” retorted 
Nicholas, his piggish black eyes nar- 
rowed to slits. “It means that you're 
out of it so far as Josephine Mahoney 
is concerned. I've takeri a liking to 
this dame, and I want her—and I’m 
going to have her. You're simply un- 
lucky, that’s all, in that it has turned 
out that I want the same thing you do.” 
_ A happy thought struck Kern. A 
coward nearly always, until he is ir- 
revocably crushed, resorts to bluster. 

“You seem to forget,” he said, striv- 
ing for sulkiness in his tones, “that if 
I were to tell what I know about you, 
you'd ii 

Van Orion was on his feet, his eyes 
blazing with wrath. “I thought you'd 
be loosening up on a line of junk like 
that!” he roared. ‘““You know some- 
thing about me, do you? Well, what 
will you do?” 

“You can't scare me,” said Kern, at 
the same time stepping backward. 

“Why, you poor fish!” cried Van 
Orion. “Say, do you know what would 
happen to you if you opened your trap 
once about what you know of me? I'll 
tell you what: There’d be a knife 
slipped between your ribs before you 
were half an hour older.” 

He paused, slit-eyed and venomous, 
to let this terrible threat sink home. 

“But before that happened,” the 
fence continued with cold menace, “I'd 
dirty these two hands to the extent of 
beating your face till it looked like a 
Dutch blood pudding! Now get out of 
here, and stay out till you’re sent for! 
Remember, the first time you come nos 
ing round here uninvited, I'll kick you 
out.” 

Kern laughed. 


” 





He could not help it. 


He knew Judson Cross would have 
laughed—low and bitterly, and trying 
to put in it a world of scorn. 
laughed too heartily. 


But Kern 
The picture of 
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this overfed, alcoholic lummox kicking 
his finely tempered body out of that 
room was too ludicrous. 

At the laugh Van Orion’s eyes glit- 
tered. He bellowed like an angry bull, 
and dived at the miner. Kern started 
to run for the door, but the feel of Van 
Orion’s fingers twining themselves in 
the collar of his coat was too much for 
him. He turned in time to ward off 
several well-aimed and vicious blows, 
so well aimed, in fact, that Kern’s 
opinion of the man received a_ jolt. 
Then, still protecting his face, he 
backed quickly toward the door. 

He opened it, with his left hand be- 
hind him. Van Orion swept on, jab- 


bing furiously, as he rained blow after 
blow on the arm across the miner’s 
face. 


But just as Kern was on the thresh- 
old the fence managed to get under his 
guard, and the blow that crashed to his 
chin sent his head back with a surpris- 
ing snap. 

This was more than the serely tried 
man could stand. With a low whistle 
of rage through his teeth, he swung one 
great fist at the heavy jowl, red as a 
strawberry. In the short time Kern 
Lambert had been away from the Kettle- 
drum country, the arm that for years 
had trundled heavy bowlders and 
swung a miner’s pick had lost none of 
its brawn. The blow landed fairly. 
Nicholas van Orion turned a ludicrous 
backward somersault over a chair, hung 
from a show case a moment or more, 
then collapsed on the floor with a hiss- 
ing sigh, a monstrous, inert jellyfish, 
with the blood running in an unsightly 
stream from his flabby lips. 

“Now I’ve done it!” muttered Kern, 
gazing a little at the unsavory mass be- 
fore he closed the door. “And, after 
all, a knife between a fellow’s ribs 
would be far from pleasant.” 

The telephone bell tinkled a minute 
after Kern had reached his room again. 
Lassater’s voice answered his hello. 
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“T thought for a wnile,” said the cold 
tones, “that this call was to have for 
its reason a compliment on your excel- 
lent repression. You were doing nobly 
till you lost your head. Then you acted 
as I have been afraid you would at the 
first sign of antagonism. Tut, tut, 
Cross! I’m terribly disappointed. A 
man with such a terrible punch as you 
have should learn to control his temper. 
He’s just struggling to a sitting posture 
now.” 

“But, confound it, he tapped me on 
the chin!’ Kern protested. 

“Look out he doesn’t tap one of your 
main arteries now,” said Lassater and 
hung up with an impatient click. 

“T played the chump, all right,’’ Kern 
snorted gloomily. 

It was about half past twelve, and 
he was just making ready to go to Jo- 
sephine, when he was once more called 
to the phone. 

It was Nicholas van 
“Cross?” he inquired in acid tones. 

"Yes." 

“This is Van Orion.” There were 
deadly venom and dire menace in the 
voice that clicked over the wire. “The 
chief wants to see you at once in Val- 
lejo. You know the number. That’s 
all.” 

While he was still standing before 
the phone, the bell rang again. 

“Well,” said Lassater’s 
have your summons, it seems.” 


Orion. 


voice, “you 


“Ves,” said Kern moodily. ‘What 
does it mean?” 

“T can’t just say. Van Orion has 
been out for two hours. I imagine 
he has been in communication with 


Vallejo. Of course you won't object 
to my calling on Miss Mahoney, accord- 
ing to schedule.” 

“T’'m to go to Vallejo, then?” 

“Play your hand.” 

“Van Orion has told the chief on 
me, I suppose. Am I to be merely chas- 
tised, or is the opening of one of my 
arteries on the program?” 
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“T’ve ordered a man to foilow you,” 
said Lassater. “If you need him, a 
shout will bring him to your aid. But 
don’t antagonize them any further and 
bring on a premature rupture, Cross, 
And this time, try your best to set eyes 
on the Big Unknown.” 

Some two hours later Kern was once 
more lifting the rickety gate before the 
miserable home of Snag Flippin. 

It seemed that ages had passed since 
he had crossed that tumbledown board 
and stepped to the shameless 

As before, his knock sounded 

and and seemed to 
reverberate through the dusty rooms 
As before, too, there 


walk 

porch. 
hollow gruesome, 
and halls within. 
was a long wait, while he knocked sev- 
eral 

At length he heard the familiar scuff- 
ing footsteps within. They paused just 
beyond the panels, while absolute si- 
lence set in. 

Then as some one fum- 
bling at the lock came to his ears, Kern 
conscious of the low-voiced 
Flippin—throaty, hoarse, 


times. 


P ‘ 
sounds of 


became 
singing of 
devilish: 


“Won't you walk into my parlor?’ - 
Said the spidk r to the fly. , 
‘It's the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy.’” 


CHAPTER XV. 


A VISIT FROM THE SNAG. 


JICHOLAS VAN ORION, the for- 
N aspect of his heavy fea- 


the court-plaster 


bidding 
tures’ augmented by 
which adorned his lip and blue-black 
jowl, looked up from his desk as Jo- 


sephine Mahoney entered the auction 
room, 
Tle was silkiness at once as he rose 


laboriously and placed a chair for her 
with Chesterfieldian grace. 

“An, the dot, Miss 
honey,” he simpered. “I like that 
a beginner.” 

Josephine seated herself and glanced 


Ma- 
for 


right on 
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about the room. Van Orion’s little eyes 
played over her figure. The pupils 
grew large and darkened as do the pu- 
pils of the eyes of a cat about to spring 
on its prey. 

“You have a Kemper typewriter, I 
see,” she said. 

“Yes—you like it? I 
make you may name.” 

“Oh, the Kemper will do perfectly,” 
she hastened to assure him. “Only I 
have been accustomed for the past year 
to a machine with a double keyboard, 
and the Kemper is a shift-key machine. 


will get any 


A few days’ practice, though, will put 
me back in touch with shift-key opera- 
tion. You must allow me to practice 
when not engaged on work of yours. 

“My dear young lady,” he hurriedly 
told her, “practice as much as you 
please. Don’t feel under the least re- 
straint whatever in this place.” 

“Thank you,” she said demurely. 

He showed her the cloakroom, and she 
hung up her hat and coat. Then she sat 
down before the steel typewriter table, 
uncovered the machine, inserted a sheet 
of paper, and proceeded to inform all 
good men that now was the time to 
come to the aid of their party. 

“You're very rapid,” remarked Van 
Orion, watching her narrowly. 

“Oh, that’s 
informed him. 
make speed on that.” 


” 


sentence,” she 
operator can 


a stock 
“Any 


She glaneed at the window, and little 
lines of perplexity drew together be- 
tween her dark-brown eyes. 

“May I not 
way about?” she 


I don’t jitst like the light.” 


turn the machine half- 
asked. ‘Somehow or 


other, 





He was turning the table for her be- 
fore she had finished the explat 
of the request. When she 
lifted her chair and carried it to the 
other side. 





mation 


rose, he 


Josephine reseated herself in the new 
*position, and once more sent the word 
broadcast to all good men. 
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“That’s better,” she said with a grate- 
ful smile. 

It was not, and she knew it. But 
she now sat facing the case of butter- 
flies on the wall beside the gaudily 
framed mirror. 

“If you’ve nothing for me to do just 
now, I'll accustom myself to the ma- 
chine,” she proposed. 

“By all means, do so,” said the fence. 
“There’s—there’s nothing at all at pres- 
ent. Please feel free to do just as your 
fancy dictates in here, Miss Mahoney. 
And, by the way, do you mind if I ad- 
dress you as Miss Josephine?’ He 
smiled at her in what he presumably 
intended to be a fatherly manner. “I’m 
decidedly free and easy that way,” he 
explained. “And I’m many years your 
senior, you know.” 

The slow pink crept to her cheeks. 
“T should prefer to be called Miss Ma- 
honey,” she said gently. 

“Certainly—as you wish. But you'll 
pardon a slip now and then, I trust. 
You see, I’m so in the habit of a feel- 
ing of good-fellowship—camaraderie, I 
may say—between my _ stenographers 
and myself, that I may fall from grace 
now and again.” 

She said nothing to this, but pro- 
ceeded to slip a fresh sheet of paper on 
the roller. Then, with her eyes on the 
butterfly case, she began the operation 
of the machine. 

This is the beginning of what she 
wrote: 





1—Grizzled Skipper. 2—Silver-studded 
Blue. 3—Mother Shipton. 4—Dingy Skip- 
per. 5 -Rinelet Moth. 6—Tussock Moth. 
7—Thistle Butterfly 
that, as each name and 
number appeared on her paper, Lassater, 
looking through his telescope, was dic- 
tating the same to a detective-bureau 
stenographer in the overhead. 
In a very few days, she thought, she 
would have put the name and number 
of every winged insect in the case at 
Lassater’s disposal. But there re- 


She knew 


room 
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mained, of course, the more difficult 
problem of gaining a sight of the book 
which showed the English words which 
the numbers represented. 

She had written nearly a page when 
Van Orion left a jewel case, in which 
he had been rearranging his wares, and 
came toward her. Out of the corners 
of her eyes she observed that he was 
directing his steps so as to approach 
her from behind, doubtless to pretend 
interest in her work. Instantly she 
whisked the partly covered paper from 
the machine, crumpled it, and dropped 
it in the wastebasket. She placed a 
new sheet on the roller, and went on 
with her typing, serene, unperturbed. 

Van Orion looked over her shoulder. 
“Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their party,’ was 
all the information he received. 

“Progressing?” 

“Beautifully, thank you.” 

“That’s good!” 

He returned to his work. Then, 
under the injunction for all stand-pat- 
ters to support their political convic- 
tions, appeared: 

60-—Duke of Burgundy. 
Beauty Moth. 62—Large White. 
Miner. 64—Ermine Moth. 

There was no use to recover the 
crumbled papers in the wastebasket, 
for she knew that Lassater was reading 
every word as the keys clicked it down. 
But she must see to it that Van Orion 
was never given cause to investigate 
the contents of that basket. 

As the morning progressed Van 
Orion dictated two letters to Josephine, 
one to a manufacturing jeweler in St. 
Louis, the other to the local association 
of auctioneers, 6f which, it appeared, 
this accomplished crook was a member. 

About eleven o’clock he left the room, 
saying that he would return in half 
an hour. Josephine promptly availed 
herself of the opportunity to look 
around, 

The safe in one corner had interested 


61—Spring 
63—Leaf 
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her from the first. Like the mirror, 
it was out of the range of Lassater’s 
lenses. Van Orion had opened it but 
once since her arrival. She had noted 
that he was careful to close the heavy 
door again, and to twirl the dials till 
there would be no chance of any one 
unfamiliar with the combination to turn 
them back to the correct numbers. Jo- 
sephine was confident that the code 
book was inside. 

A footstep at the door sent her scur- 
rying back to her typewriter. But to 
the accompaniment of her clicking keys 
the steps continued on down the hall. 

There were many more names of 
moths and butterflies to be copied. So, 
with a smile and a glance into the shad- 
ows above the fresco work in the ceil- 
ing, she continued with her task. 

The telephone bell rang. She an- 
swered it with a thrill of expectancy. 
But she was destined to receive no se- 
cret message for Van Orion. It 
Lassater, in the room above, who had 
rung her up. 

“We're getting along admirably, Miss 
Mahoney,” he said. “You are writing 
at about the right speed, and I haven't 
missed a word. but I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that this is a good 
time to secure the crumpled papers in 
your Crumble — other 
sheets, blank ones if necessary, to re- 
place them. Secrete the others in a 
pocket of coat. Ill hold the 
phone.” 

She hastened to do his bidding, then 
picked up the receiver once more. 

“From the 
your 
phone,” 
that you were hoping to hear something 
of importance from the crooks. They 
have long since giving up phoning to 
Van Orion’s auction room. They knew 
their messages were being intercepted 
some way, and decided that there was 
a cut-in on their telephone line.- What 
do you think of the safe?” 


Was 


wastebasket. 


your 


look of expectancy on 


face when you answered the 


said the detective, “I gathered 
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“Tt’s not so extra large, but it looks 
very formidable,” she replied. 

“Please note the exact shade of the 
paint on it, and the exact wording on 
the maker’s name plate. Let me know 
next time we meet. We'd better not 
risk further -conversation now.” 

“Any word from Kern, Mr. Las- 
sater?” she put in quickly. 

“Nothing so far,” he returned. 

She hung up, and returned to her 
copying, with the result that by the 
time Van Orion came back she had 
completed her work. 

Once more he looked over her shoul- 
der, but was confronted by only such 
words and one uses in 
typewriter practice. 

Van Orion invited her to lunch. 
declined, pleading another engagement. 
The fence smiled knowingly, she im- 
agined. He knew that, provided she 
really did have another appointment, it 
was not with the man who had caused 
him to disfigure his face with court- 
plaster. He was content to wait and 
go slowly. He realized that the win- 
ning of this girl called for great di- 
plomacy. 

She lunched alone in a Market Street 
restaurant, and returned to the auction 
room at oe o’clock. 

No one had called on Van Orion 
all morning, but now, as she entered, 
she saw a weird little man seated on the 
edge of a chair, with his crumpled hat 
between his knees. l 


sentences as 


She 


He cast one lcer- 
ing glance at her as she came from the 
cloakroom. It was a one-eyed leer, 
and the shock of streaked 
above it instantly convinced her that the 
man was none other than Snag Flippin, 
the self-styled Charon of the Napa 
River sloughs. 

Van Orion was standing before the 
safe, the door of which was open. He 
was writing with a pencil, but his great 
body effectively hid his operations and 
she could not see whether he was copy- 
ing something from a book or merely 


hair 


vray 
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using a ledger from the safe as a rest 
for his paper. 

Josephine seated herself at the ma- 
chine and removed the cover. She stole 
a secret glance at Flippin. He sat with 
knotty knees pressed together against 
his hat, his one eye bent studiously on 
the floor. A smile unreadable but for 
its diabolical suggestiveness twitched 
his scarified lips. 

Van Orion was standing before the 
safe when she again glanced his way. 
She saw him place a small red-covered 
book inside it, close the door, and twirl 
the dials back and forth. Then he 
walked to Flippin, folding a sheet of 
note paper in his hands. 

But suddenly a light flashed in his 
dark little eyes. He cast a knowing 
look at the silent imp, then wheeled to- 
ward the girl. 

“Please take this, Miss Josephine,” 
he said. 

“Miss Mahoney, please,” she crisply 
corrected. 


“Ha! Ha! Sinning already. I beg 
your pardon, I’m sure. Er—don’t 
think I’ve lost my senses, Miss Ma- 


honey, when you take my dictation. 
Business houses have their secrets, as 
you doubtless are aware. You will 
readily understand, then, that what I 
give you is a code letter, and is so con- 
structed that business rivals would de- 
rive no information from it were it to 
fall into their hands.” 

“T understand,” she replied, then, 
added to herself: “I wonder if Mr. 
ILassater is ready. I mustn’t write too 
fast.” 

“All right,” 


copy, 


said Van Orion. “No— 


no carbon please. That’s it. 





flere we go- 


Dear Tom: Lappet and I were at a ban- 
quet in the castle of the monarch last night. 
He sat with his habitual senatorial air on 
his pearl-bordered walnut throne on the tus- 
sock, with a thistle in his right hand for a 
scepter, and wearing his peacock robe of 
state, the same as in Mother Shipton’s day. 

A tiger skin was stretched at his feet, 
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and a lackey kneeled on it, offering his 
majesty a glass of burgundy. I forgot to 
mention that Snout was with us, and his 
orange dog took a nip at the painted lady’s 
ankle. 

But the grizzled skipper stopped him and 
gave him a death’s-head to play with. The 
heretofore morose mogul laughed at this, 
and in his merriment genially kicked his 
lackey under the chin. The lackey fell back 
and spilled currant wine on the gown of 
Cynthia the Gypsy, and the Baltimore Ghost 
sprinkled salt and pepper in the painted 
lady's cranberry sauce. Yours. BILL. 

Nicholas van Orion stood waiting, 
with a look of amused expectation, for 
her opinion of the letter. 

“Why, it sounds like something from 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ ” she commented 
laughingly. 

“Quite apt, Miss Mahoney. Ha! 
Hla! Drivel, eh? But I assure you 
there’s meaning in it.” 

“Oh, I have no doubt of that,” she 
replied. “Do you care to initial it, or 
anything ?” 

“No. ‘Yours, Bill,’ in typed letters, 
is sufficient.” 

He took the sheet of paper, scanned 
it carefully, then folded it and carried 
it to Flippin. 

“Here you are,” he announced loft- 
ily. “And we'll not detain you longer.” 

Flippin rose to his feet. “Just a little 
shot before I go, Mr. Van,” he pleaded. 

‘Not on your life! This is no dis- 
tillery. Out you go now!” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Flippin humbly. 


“Out I go! Hitchety-hatchety, out | 
go!” 
Van Orion tapped his head. “No- 


body home! 
again.” 

“Quite right, sir,” agreed Flippin. 
And, casting one more glance of demo- 
niacal mischief at Josephine, he 
crammed his dilapidated hat down to 
his ears and shuffled out. 

“Queer character, that, Miss Ma- 
honey,” said Van Orion uneasily, ap- 
parently believing that some explana- 


Tell Tom not to send you 
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tion was due to account tor Flippin as 
the messenger for a business house. 

“T should imagine so,” she primly re- 
plied. 

“Queer character—not just right in 
the upper story, it seems. Er—lI’ll see 
that he doesn’t scare you half to death 
with that face of his again.” 

“Please don’t interfere on my ac- 
count,” she begged. “I rather like to 
meet odd speciments of humanity.” 

The fence said nothing to this, but 
returned to the safe and twirled the 
dials again. 

Josephine wondered if Flippin had 
come from Vallejo, and if the-message 
he had brought had anything to do with 
Kern. She was worried a little. Kern 
had been away now over twenty-four 
hours. Lassater had heard nothing 
from him. She was anxious for five 
o'clock to come, so that she could leave 
and get in touch with the detective 
again. 

She hurried from Van Orion’s pres- 
ence with a shudder of relief when the 
hands of the clock marked the end of 
her farcical employment for the day. 
In a drug store on Market Street she 
phoned to Lassater. 

“Was that Snag [lippin?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“Beyond a doubt,” replied the wizard 
of the spyglass. “His first appearance 
beneath my analytical lenses, too. 
rare piece of creation, Miss Mahoney. 
He may be half insane, but he’s deep 
as a desert well. I’ve wanted to set eyes 
on him since Cross told about him. I 


wonder what brought him to Van 
Orion to-day.” 
“Didn’t he carry a note? Wasn't 


the idiotic communication I wrote in 
answer to it?” 

“Yes to both questions. And he 
spoke not half a dozen words to the 
big fellow before you returned from 
lunch. There’s something queer be- 
tween these two. They don’t like each 
other a little bit.” 














aoe 





“How strange! But for that matter, 
the whole business is strange, don’t you 
think? Any word from Kern, Mr. 
Lassater ¢”’ 

“No, nothing yet. Don’t begin to 
worry, though. I sent a man from the 
bureau to follow him and be ready to 
help him if he called for aid.” 

“And no word the man?” 
“Not as yet, Miss Mahoney.” 
“Oh, dear!” 


“Tut-tut! Many 


from 


may have 
Abel Lo- 
gan reports developments. [Tis butler 
disappeared. He 


about employing a new one. 


things 
detained them. Ly the way, 
has mysteriously 
asked me 
I advised him to give notice of 
office 


the va- 


cancy to the employment with 
which he deals. | 
gang will be ready and willing to accept 
the position.” 
“You think they’ve kidnaped the old 
b | 


their men 


ee 
expect one of tne 


butler so as to get one of 
into the house?” 
a 
“You 
brought ?” 
“Yes, in part. 
me a chance to see 
pears the word ‘Snout’ for the 
time in any of the 
been able to read. It 
the note Van Orion 
I can’t find it in your list at all; but 
my dictionary tells me that Snout ts 


read the message Flippin 
Van Orion didn’t give 
[In it ap- 
first 
have 


ANOf it. 


messages ] 
ippeared aiso in 


dictated to vou. 
1 


the name of a butterfly. [ook over the 
case of specimens to-inorrow : it is just 
possible that you missed this one. 

“Ouite likels > she agreed. “tam 
nc u oO € ) “4 LS€ ind I 
dare not make ani Oh, I do 
hope nothings has ippened to Ket 
Mr. Lassater! Yo you really i 
that he is safe?” 

“ 


You should hi: seen 


the punch 


he gave Van Orion veste day, said 


Lassater with a laugh, undoubtedly in- 
tended to be reassuring: 
fancied there was a 
in it. 


n but Josephine 


ring of insincerity 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TENSION SPRING. 


OUR days passed uneventfully in 
the place of business of Nicholas 

van Orion. He held an auction on 
Tuesday, and Josephine acted as his 
clerk. Not over a dozen bidders were 
present. A few articles were bought 
and paid for; and to this day Josephine 
does not know whether the sales were 
to bona-fide customers. 

l‘our times during the four days she 
refused to accompany her employer to 
lunch. It was plain that she was sorely 
trying his patience, for his advances 
were much of their 
hitherto diplomatic caution. He ap- 
peared brusque and testy, and there was 
called at her 
a menacing glitter in his eyes. 
aunt’s Sunday afternoon to inform 
Josephine that a trustworthy servant 
in the employ of Abel Logan had given 
butler the information the 
eang was after. This was done at Las- 
sater’s bidding, of course. The ring 
now knew that the four water colors, 
with their steel backs still intact, had 
been placed on display by the million- 
aire in the Morgan Art Gallery. 

“Logan placed them there at my in- 
Lassater had explained. 
“The crooks will find it extremely dif- 
ficult to get at them, 
patrolman on watch day and night. It 
will call for all their ingenuity, and I 
am in great hopes that the Big Un- 
hand 


is specific ally what 


now shorn of 


tlayes Lassater had 


the new 


stigation,” 


with a private 


known will be forced to take a 
lv. Thi 


ed. “I’m terribly wor- 


was her half irrele- 


Josephine sig] 
Kern,” 
vant comment. 

“Not losing interest already ?”’ 
Lassater. 

“No-oo—but—what can have hap- 
pened to him, Mr. Lassater? We've 
had no word from him for four days 
now.” 


ried about 


asked 
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“I’ve sent two of my men to investi- 
gate,” he said reassuringly. “By to- 
night we'll know something, I think.” 

“[ hope so,” she said in a low, de- 
spairing voice. 

The fifth evening of Kern’s absence 
the detective called her up a few min- 
utes after she had returned to her 
aunt’s from her work. 

“[’ve just read another cipher mes- 
sage, which came to the room below me 
shortly after you left,” he reported. 


“Another new term appears in it. It is 
‘Purple E:mperor.’ It is not on the list 
you copied from the case either. Yet 


I tind in the dictionary that Purple 
Emperor is the name of a well-known 
winged insect. Can you have 
this one, too?” 

“T can’t recall it,” she said. “But [’ll 
look to-morrow. By the way, I made 
sure to-day that ‘Snout’ is not in that 
case.” 

“That’s strange,” mused Lassater. 
“We must have a copy of that code 
book at once. That’s what I called up 
about. Will you be at leisure this eve- 
ning? If so, I'll come out and get you. 
There’s a little work on hand in which 
your rapid stenography may be of vast 
service,” 

“Do come, by all means,” she pleaded. 
“But have you heard from the men who 
went to Vallejo?” 

“Well, yes,” he hesitat 
ingly. ‘They telephoned in, but are 
still up there and on the job. |*lippin’s 
house is under watch, but they are con- 
vinced no one has entered or left it all 
Remember this: that gang needs 
They want him event- 
ually to lead them to me; so it wouldn't 
be at all logical for them to harm him 


missed 


confessed 


day. 


Cross’ services. 


in the meantime. Now please don’t 
worry. Keep fresh for to-night’s 
work. If we can get satisfactory re- 


sults to-night, I think we'll be on the 
track of this missing young rascal in 
no time.” 


“T’ll be ready,” she said. 
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To her surprise, it was nearly ten 9 


o'clock before Hayes Lassater presented 
himself. He conducted her out to his 
car, with the stiff and military negro, 
Pinky Pollard, at the wheel. The car 
purred softly downtown and, to Jo- 
sephine’s further mystification, turned 
into a dark alley. 

She was lost when the car stopped at 
length, and Lassater helped her out. 

“Tl call you by phone, Pinky,” he 
said, “when I want you.” 

“Yes, sah,” replied that admirable 
chauffeur and drove off into the dark- 
ness. 

Taking the girl’s arm, the detective 
stepped to a barely discernible door in 
a tall brick wall and tapped gently. 
Instantly there was the sound of a key 
in the lock, and the door opened. Las- 
sater helped her across the threshold 
into complete darkness, and once more 
the door was closed. 

A pocket flash light suddenly threw a 
disk of brilliancy on the floor. Jo- 
sephine saw the vague outlines of an- 
other man, who, using the light to guide 
them, led the way along a silent, dust- 
laden corridor. 

“We're in the basement of the Gloss- 
the detective explained. 
have seen this gentleman 


well Building,” 
“You may 
before. He 
building.” 

At the end of the long corridor their 
conductor stopped before what seemed 
to be an uncaged elevator shaft. It 
proved to be such, for soon they were 
aboard a cumbersome, 
freight elevator, and were ascending. 
The janitor brought it on a level with 
the eighth floor, locked it, and 
more led the way for them. 

Soon they entered Lassater’s office, 


poses as janitor of the 


slow-moving 


once 


the sign on the door of which now 
read: 
W. J. STEBBINS, JR.., 
Patent Attorney. 
The room was lighted. Two men 


were there, apparently awaiting them. 






i ears 





a” «ulti 











— oe 











wag 
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“All ready,” Lassater announced, and 
the two followed them out. 

They descended by the stairs to the 
floor immediately below, the janitor’s 
disk of light pointing the way. Ina 
short time they stood before the door 
of Van Orion’s auction room. 

The janitor produced a great bunch 
of keys and inserted one in the lock of 
He entered first, and they 


Then 


the door. 
heard him pulling down blinds. 
the electric lights flashed. 

“Off with your coats, boys,” 
sater ordered. “Ilere are pins. Fasten 
the coats to the window frames, so that 
they will cover the curtain cracks of 
that Market Street window.” 

The three men. obeyed him. 

“We're engaged in a rather ticklish 
business,” the told Jo- 
sephine. “Nothing more nor less than 
burglary. This building has night 
watchman whom I couldn’t manage to 
displace in favor of a Lassater Bureau 
man. He’s a scrupulous fellow and an 
excellent watchman. This has made 
impossible until to-night such a_pro- 
ceeding as we are now engaged upon. 
He’s out of town to-night, at the wed- 
ding of his daughter, and won't return 
for two days. The janitor has kindly 
offered to take his place as watchman 
during this time. So we are availing 
ourselves of this excellent opportunity 
safe.” 
The janitor and one of the 
had left the room. The re- 


Las- 


investigator 


to open Van Orion’s 
other 
two men 


maining man, a small, peak-nosed in 
dividual with a soiled cap pulled low 
over his eyes, was kneeling before the 
safe, ftly twirling the dials, his head 


0 one side. 

“My friend Cherryblossom,” the de 
explained in a whisper to Jo 
sephine. “One of the cleverest crooks 
in the West when it comes to safe com- 
binations. He knows. this particular 
make like a book, too. Oh, he’s trust- 
worthy,” he hastily added, as her eves 
grew round, “He’s served me before. 
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We detectives are sometimes forced to 
use methods that the law might frown 
upon, Miss Mahoney. We sometimes 
fight fire with fire, as the old saying has 
it. 

At this point the diminutive figure 
rose from the safe and glanced keenly 
at Lassater. 

“She’s a wop, boss,” he said. 
scared she’s an all-night job.” 

“Then we'll take all night,” the de- 
tective observed. 

The other knelt again, light-fingered, 
studious. 

There came now from the hall low 
trundling sounds. Presently the jani- 
tor and his helper wheeled into the 
room a heavy hand truck, on which 
was a safe identical with Van Orion’s. 

“This is the result of your careful 
description of Van Orion’s safe,” Las- 


“T’m 


sater said. 

The men trundled their heavy burden 
close to the other safe, where they eased 
it to the floor. Next they placed the 
original on the truck ana trundled it 
out. Lassater and the man of combi- 
nations remained to place the substi- 
tute safe in the position just occupied 
by the old one. 

“If we are unable to return Van 
Orion’s safe before to-morrow,” said 
the detective to Josephine, “it will be 
your duty to see that Van Orion has 
no opportunity to notice the substitu- 
tion.” 

“Why, how on earth can I do that?” 
she cried. 

“Tl help you,” he assured her. 

A little later all were 
freight elevator again, with the safe in 


their 


aboard the 
midst; and the janitor took them 
to the floor above, where the safe was 
trucked to Lassater’s room. 

They all took chairs with the excep- 
tion of Cherryblossom. He once more 
threw off his coat, and this time his 
soiled cap too, and sat spread-legged 
on the floor before the dials. 


!” was all 


“She’s sure a peach, boss! 
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he said, as he leaned to his delicate 
task. 

“If this man fails to open it to- 
night,” Josephine asked in a lowered 
voice, “please explain how I’m going to 
keep Mr. van Orion from discovering 
that something is wrong.” 

“Well, for one thing, even if Van 
Orion does get at the safe, he won't 
be able to open it. In this event he'll 
probably send to the safe company for 
an expert. I’ve had a formidable com- 
bination put on that safe, and even an 
expert will require a long time to solve 
it. Needless to say, I’ve fixed the man 
who did the work, should Van Orion 
happen to secure his services. 

“If night comes with the combination 
still unsolved—that is, the combination 
of Van Orion’s safe—we'll be given 
the opportunity to switch again. And 
next day, there'll be a deeply puzzled 
expert in this city, I imagine. 

“But I prefer,” he continued, “thai 
Van Orion does not get a chance to 
touch the substitute. There may be 
paint worn off his own safe in places, 
or some little peculiarity with which he 
is familiar. And if he were permitted 
to tinker with our substitute, he might 
smell a rat. 

“You remember the letter Van Orion 
received yesterday morning—the one 
from the association of auctioneers, of 
which he is a member ?” 

“Yes, perfectly. It was in regard to 
certain legal proceedings which the as- 
sociation contemplated, wasn’t it?” 

“That’s the one. The association dis- 
cussed the matter at a meeting last 
night. I have learned that Van Orion 
did not attend this meeting. But a 
member with whom I am acquainted 
did attend and, at my request, made a 
motion, which was passed, that will af- 
fect Van Orion to-morrow. 

“T have"made other arrangements in 
this connection—pulled certain strings 
at my disposal. I think that, if, when 





he starts to open that safe, you can 
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manage to keep him away from it for 
perhaps half a minute, I can attend 
to the rest.” 

“That should not be difficult,” she 
said, at once putting her mind to the 
problem. 

Hours passed with Cherryblossom 
still squatting before the safe, fingers 
and ears alert for the telltale click which 
did not come. 

“I’m sorry now that I brought you 
here,” the detective remarked to Jo- 
sephine. “But your stenographic work 
seemed so rapid that I wanted you, in 
the event that we managed to get the 
code book. I thought our time to copy 


the contents might be limited, you 
know. But here it is four in the morn- 


ing, and I’ve robbed you of a night’s 
sleep for nothing.” 

“It’s all in’ the 
stifling a yawn. 

At five o’clock Cherryblossom’s ef- 
forts seemed no nearer their reward, 
and Lassater determined to take the 
girl home so that she could get a few 
hours’ sleep at least. Accordingly he 
calied Pinky by phone; and in a short 
time the car was carrying them along 
the deserted, mysterious streets of the 
city. At home Josephine went at once 
to bed, and Lassater returned to the 
Glosswell. 

On her way back to the auctioneer’s 
office about two hours later, Josephine 
phoned to the detective. 

They were still at work, he told her. 
Consequently the substitute safe was 
still in Van Orion’s office. No—there 
was as yet no word from Kern. 

She felt none too bright that morn- 
ing and dreaded a battle of wits to 
keep the crook away from the safe. 

Van Orion was coming from the 
cloakroom when she arrived. She had 
timed herself to reach the auction room 
at the same moment he usually ap- 
peared. 

He looked at’ her curiously, she 
thought, as she came from hanging up 


she said, 


game,” 












oy 


her hat and coat, and seated herself at 
her desk. 

“Dissipating last 
chuckled insinuatingly. 

“Do I look so bad as that?” Un- 
smilingly she arched her dark eyebrows 
at him. “I have a headache.” 

She fancied there was a gleam of 
triumph in the look he gave her. Lle 
fF imagined, no doubt, that her reddened 
» eyes and listless movements were the 
result of her lover’s unexplainable ab 


night ?” lle 


» sence. 
‘ The morning dragged on. With 
nothing else to do, Josephine practiced 
on the typwriter to steady her nerves. 
Van Orion, attending to papers at his 
desk or rearranging his gaudy stock, 
kept eyeing her repeatedly. Some 
thing new seemed to be on his mind. 
Every time footsteps sounded in the 
hall, he looked toward the door expect- 
antly. 

At last there entered a surly-looking 
¥ man whom the girl had not seen be- 
fore. Van Orion’s expression showed 
satisfaction over the conclusion of a 
long wait. The man nodded briefly 
and handed him a thin package, per- 
haps six inches square, and a letter. 

Josephine watched through her long 
lashes. 

Van Orion eagerly accepted the prof- 
fered articles, and, telling the mes- 
senger there would be no answer, hur 
ried with them to his desk. The mes 
senger took his leave. 

Van Orion unwrapped the package 
first. From the paper covering it he 
removed a bit of pasteboard. Inter 
estedly he dragged his chair forward 
and gazed intently at what he held. 
Then he chuckled almost gleefully, 
glanced -with a unreadable 
look at his stenographer, and _ slipped 
the pasteboard into a pocket of his 
coat. 

“T wonder if Mr. 
Josephine was musing, then realized 
that Van Orion was reading the letter. 

9D ps 





strange, 


” 


I.assater saw it 


Ig 
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He smiled his fat, complacent smile 
again and rose quickly. On the instant 
Josephine became alert, her miserable 
night forgotten, The fence was strid- 
ing briskly to the safe. But she was 
ready for him. 

His back was toward her. With a 
quick movement she reached her hand 
behind the typewriter, slipped her fin- 
ger into a metal catch, and rejeased 
the tension. 

She was quite familiar with this, to 
some, deplorable feature of the old 
Kemper typewriting machine. There 
followed a whining, metallic shriek as 
the tense steel spring whirred loose. 
She jumped and blinked her own eyes 
at the sudden fierce rattlety-bang and 
her scream was truly genuine. 


“Heavens! What’s that?’ yelled 
Van Orion, spinning round in_ his 
tracks. 


“Oh, this horrid tension has given 
away!” she cried. “It nearly scared 
the life out of me. Have you a screw 
driver? You'll have to fix it. I’m 
afraid as death of the things. They’re 
so sudden and unexpected, and—and 
rattlesnaky.” 

He secured a small jeweler’s screw 
driver, went to her desk, and leaned 
over her. 

“T don’t know that I know anything 
about it,” he said. 

“There’s a screw at the back. You 
must tighten it.” Why didn’t Lassater 
act now, she wondered. 

She strove to rise so that he might 
| 


take her seat; but he pressed close to 
her. Te leaned over her and turned 
the machine about. Then, pressing her 
closer still, he suddenly threw his tool 


id grasped her in his arms. 


tried to scream, but 


on the desk a1 

She could not. 
For an instant or more the tigerish eyes 
over the blue-black porcine jowls and 
mottled nose burned Then 
with a low, throaty, exultant laugh he 
grasped Mer chin with one great hand 
The breath 


into hers. 


and forced back her head. 
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from his lizard lips came hot against 
her own. A scream of horror died in 
her throat. Her brain swam. 

Then the door crashed open, and a 
heavy voice rang out: 

“Ts Mr. Nicholas van Orion here?” 

The crook ground his teeth, flushed 
purple, dropped his hands to his sides, 
and turned truculently. 

“Ves, I’m Nicholas van Orion. What 
the devil do you want?” 

And in Josephine’s burning ears the 
answer rang joyously: 

“T have a warrant for your arrest.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PHOTOGRAPH. 
THE telephone bell rang shortly after 


Nicholas van Orion had made his 
ignominious retreat in company with a 
plain-clothes detective. 

Dashing from her eyes the tears of 
anger over the disgraceful episode 
which had just passed, Josephine Ma- 
honey lifted the receiver from its hook. 

“Well done!” said Lassater’s voice. 

“Well done, indeed!” she cried half 
hysterically. “A moment more and that 
brute would have—have actually ki- 
kissed me. Oh, I loathe him!” 

“But he was not allowed that neces- 
sary moment,” the investigator pointed 
out. “It probably seemed hours to you, 
but I assure you the plain-clothes man 
acted promptly on receiving my signal.” 

She dabbed at her eyes with a wadded 
handkerchief. “Is Mr. van Orion really 
and truly arrested, then?” 

“Really and truly.” 

“And you had this done?” 

“Well, not exactly. I knew the ar- 
rest was destined to occur, though, and 
managed to have the act staged at a 
moment when it would best suit our 
purposes. The detective has been wait- 


ing all morning for the signal from me.” 

“Then why didn’t you have him ar- 
rested earlier and spare me this humili- 
ation ?” 
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“Well, you see, he might have beet 7 
able to get out on bail, and be back 
here with still plenty of time to dis- 
cover that something had gone wrong 
with his safe.” 

“What is he arrested for?” 

“Tfe’s more or less a martyr in this 
instance. A new ordinance has just 
been passed by the city council pro- 
viding for a rather heavy license fee, 
to be paid quarterly by all jewelry auc- 
tioneers, The auctioneers’ association 
imagine this is the work of the big re- 
tail jewelers, with the idea in view of 
forcing them out of business. 

“At their last meeting, which Van 
Orion failed to attend, they decided 
to choose one of their number to vio- 
late the ordinance and make an un- 
friendly test case, to decide the validity 
of the law. I arranged to have Van 
Orion selected.” 

“Then he'll he turned loose right 
away, if it’s only a test case.” 

“Well, again my influence, in police 
circles this time, has made it possible 
for me to pull a string or two. It might 
have occurred that the judge would re- 
fuse to admit Van Orion to bail. How- 
ever, I have just telephoned to the ef- 
fect that such a proceeding will not be 
necessary to my plans. So as the mat- 
ter now stands, Van Orion will per- 
haps be back with you in an hour or 
more.” 

“Oh, dear! Why didn’t you follow 
your original program, and keep the 
beast locked up indefinitely?” 

“Recent events have made it unnec- 
essary,” replied Lassater. “My sten- 
ographer has just finished copying the 
code book, and the safes will be 
switched again immediately.” 

“Oh, you’ve opened the safe then?” 

“Yes, shortly after you arrived in 
the building this morning. This is the 
first opportuntiy I’ve had to tell you.” 

“And—and is everything all right ?” 

“All but the two symbols missing 
from the butterfly case, ‘Snout’ and 





















“WPurple Emperor.’ They are not in 
the little red code book.” 

“Why, how odd! And you've no- 
ticed them in several recent letters. 
What can it mean?” 

“T think they’re new terms, perhaps, 
representing words which were not nec- 
essary to the gang’s secret vocabulary 
until the past few days. They should 
be coming with the safe now, | think.” 

“In broad daylight ?” 

“Certainly. Safes are often moved 
in office buildings, you know. The 
janitor’s presence will lend an air of 
legitimacy, if anybody should question 
the act. We're running no risk pro 
vided some member of the gang doesn't 
happen along at the critical moment.” 


The janitor and another man were 


entering with their truck-load before 
Lassater had finished speaking. Jo 


sephine hung up until they had made 
their successful departure with the sub 
stitute. Then she called Lassater once 
more. 

“Everything is as you found it in 
Mr. van Orion’s 


safe?” she asked 
‘Everything.” 

“Did you find anything to 
beyond the code books?” 


help you 


There were a 
pearl 


they 


“Nothing whatever. 
few very valuable jewels and a 
necklace in a box. The fact that 
are not on display in Van Orion’s cases 
looks suspicious, but I know nothing 
of them.” 

the 


“Have leciphered any of 


messages 


you 


( 
you had copied before ob 





taining the key § 
“I am going at that immediately,” he 
replied. “Rest assured such a delight- 
ful occupation won't wait for me long.” 
It was half an hour before he called 
her “Van Orion is 
way back,” he informed. 
“What on earth shall I do!” she cried. 
“Absolutely nothing. Ignore him. I 
doubt if he’ll bother you again—not to- 
day, at least. By the way, did you see 


now on his 


again. 
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what was in that package he received 
with the last message?” 

“No. It looked like a piece of card- 
board. Perhaps a photograph.” 

“All right. That was all I wished to 
ask.” 

“But your those mes- 

wes? I’m consumed with curiosity.” 

gi I ve’d better hang up now,” 
he said. “Van Orion may arrive at any 
moment,” 

“But I know by the way you evade 
something through the 
some- 


deciphering f 
lecipnerimy OF 


pleat 


Vix 


= 


Nat you ve seen 
ottem of your ink pot. Is it 
thing terrible concerning Kern? Tell 
Why did you ask if I'd 


what Van Orion received in that 


“My dear Miss Mahoney,” said Las- 
ater, “I really don’t think it safe to 
i present, and 


I'll tell 


talk over this matter at 
I’m too polite to hang up first. 
you to-night.” 

“That's better,” she said, and hung 


receiver Van Orion, 


up the just as 
black-browed and shamefaced, entered 
the room. 


Ile went at once to the safe, contin- 
x the business in which he had been 
With- 


1 


interrupted 


1y Tosephine’s ruse. 
to the girl, he said: 


Tirnine 


“T won’t need you for the remainder 


of the day, Miss Mahoney.” 

That evening Lassater called at her 

aunt’s. There was eager questioning 
as they sat down in the 

prosaic with its old-fash 

ioned pictures in oval walnut frames, 


in her eyes 
little parlor, 
its horsehair chairs and sofa, and the 
antiquated whatnot in a corner. 

“The two men [ sent to Vallejo have 
found the one | 
sent to follow Cross,” he began. ‘This 
y just recovering in the re- 
CeiVil g hospital 


sandbag blow at the base of his skull. 


out what became of 


VWWoibeal 


from the effects of a 


He has been unconscious for days, and 
it was feared that he would not pull 
through. 

“But don’t be unduly alarmed,” he 
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hurriedly added, with a sympathetic 
glance at the worried face of the girl. 
“Remember always that Cross is nec- 
essary to the plans of these men. They 
dare not harm him. This other man, 
on the other hand, stood in their way, 
and they removed him without cere- 
nony. 

“He reports that he saw Cross enter 
Snag Flippin’s house. He lounged 
along the water front 
tance. Soon after Cross’ 
says, three men came down the street 
toward the house. They were not close 
enough for him to determine whether 
or not he had seen any of them before. 
So he loafed along to meet them, pre- 
tending interest in the old wrecks of 
boats on the mud flat. 

“He noticed that the central figure 
of the trio carried something over his 
shoulder, as a man would carry a fish- 
ing pole or a gun. Just what this ob- 
ject was, he was at first unable to make 
out. He had no way of knowing, re- 
member, that these men were bound for 
Flippin’s. But instinctively, he says, 
he knew they were. 

“As he neared them, he saw that the 
central figure was a short man of slight 
build. Then this man pulled his wide- 
brimmed hat over his eyes, byt not be- 
fore the detective had noticed that he 
wore a tight-fitting flesh-colored mask. 

“He passed the three and turned to 
look back. At that instant one of them 
wheeled and struck the blow which 
laid him out. He can give no descrip- 
tion worth anything to us of the cen- 
tral figure of the trio beyond his low 
stature and slender build; but he saw 
what the man carried over his shoulder, 
and you will readily observe that this 
point is of vast significance.” 

“What was it?” Josephine queried 
excitedly. 

“A butterfly net.” 

“Ah!” 

“It would seem that my man was closer 
at the moment he was struck to un- 


within calling dis- 
entrance, he 
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raveling the mystery of the Big Ui% 
known than I have ever been,” de 
clarea the investigator. 

“What a pity he can tell no more,” 
she said thoughtfully. “Now what else 
have the other two discovered?” 

“Little more. [lippin’s house seems 
to be absolutely deserted. People in 
the neighborhood know Flippin as an 
impecunious fisherman, always half 
drunk, who owns a_— marvelously 
equipped motor boat for one in his evi- 
dent financial circumstances. He 
fishes only when the spirit moves him, 
but quite frequently he transports 
duck hunters, they say, to some gun 
club up one of the rivers—just where 
they have no notion.” 

“And now about the ciphei 
sages?” she prompted. 

“Many of them,” said 
slowly, “deal with activities of the gang 
which have no connection with our case. 
Later ones are rendered a bit ambigu- 
ous because of the frequent recurrence 
of the new terms ‘Snout’ and ‘Purple 
I could perhaps tell you 


mes 


Lassater 


Emperor.’ 
more if I knew what these two butter- 
fly names stand for in the code.” 

“Tell me what you do know,” she 
insisted. 

“Tl tell you, provided you promise 
to remember that it is not at all to the 
ring’s interest to harm Judson Cross.” 


“T’ll remember,” she said through 
straightened lips. 
“I’m afraid,” he continued, a bit hes- 


itatingly for him, “that you are to be 
called upon to undergo an even severer 
trial than you experienced this morn- 
This overfed rat, Van Orion, 
determined to atten- 
tions on you. He has put the matter up 
to his chief. was called to 
Vallejo, not only to be told that the 
burglary of Abel Logan’s mansion had 
brought to light the absence of the pic- 
tures, but to appease Van Orion, who 
demanded his scalp for the terrible 
blow Cross had struck him.” 


ing. 


seems force his 


Cross 






























“Oh, I was afraid of that!” 

“Remember your’ promise,” he 
warned. “I think no great harm has 
befallen him, but I know he is being 
confined so as to give Van Orion the 
chance to make his advances to you.” 

“The contemptible sneak!” 

“The auctioneer began his work this 
morning, as you well know. When he 
recovers his courage, he will proceed 
with his advances. He _ will even 
threaten you, if you refuse to listen 
to his proposals. He will, I think, try 
to induce you to believe that something 
terrible will happen to Cross if you 
rebuff him. He——”’ 

“Ill resign to-morrow!” she crie 
vehemently. 

“And ruin all our plans? And pe: 
haps actually seal the fate of Judson 


1 


Cross?” 

“Oh, dear!” she wailed helplessly 
“Then what shall 1 do?” 

“You must follow the same advice I 
gave him—‘Play your hand.’” 

“Pretend that Van Orion’s attentions 
are acceptable to me? Never! I'll not 
stoop to that, Mr. Lassater.” 

He sighed. “I know you’d so de 
cide,” he told her gently. “And I can’t 
blame you. While such a course on 
your part would be of material aid to 






me, I’m not going to be selfish enough 
to take advantage of your situation by 
,demanding it. IT will only. request 


then, that you do not at once resign 
your position with Van Orion. Treat 
him and his advances in any way your 
conscience dictates. \nd remember 
that I shall always be close at hand 
ptotect you.” 

“What about that package?” she d 
manded. 

He cleared his throat. “The contents 
of it are designed to influence you to 


ward giving in to Van Orion,” he said. 


“T was trusting that. by leading him on 
to have hopes that he might one dav 
claim you, the contents of this package 


would never be shown to you. But as 
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you have decided to fight Van Orion, 
I think you will soon know what that 
package contained. And when you see 
it, | must insist that you remember what 
{ have told you repeatedly—that this 
gang dare not kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg by harming Cross.” 
“Do you know what is on that piece 
of pasteboard?” the girl inquired. 
photograph, 1 think. But Van 
Orion gave me no chance to see it. 
You remember how quickly he thrust 
into his pocket. Frankly, [ cannot 
prepare you for a shock beyond telling 


you that the message which accom 


the photograph conveyed but 


panied 
hazily the idea that the picture was in 
tended to help bring you to terms. Van 
Orion had the message out again after 
you left to-day. I was able to read 

part of it, and to decipher it.” 

When Josephine reached Van Orion's 
auction room next morning, she found 
sce walking back and forth the 


4 


leneth of one of his show cases, with 
| ingers locked behind his back. He 
did not bid her good morning. A min 
ute or more after she had taken her 
4 1 4 1 2 «@ 5 
eat, he stepped to the door and turned 


Josephine’s heart sank, and a feeling 
of faintness swept her brain. With 
trembling fingers she took from a 
drawer of the typewriter desk a long, 
sharp paper knife and thrust the handle 
of it up her sleeve. 

Van Orion approached her, but, to 
her intense relief, paused a few feet 
aWway 

“Josephine,” he said in tones which 
failed to conceal his great confusion, 
“from the way you repulsed me yester- 
day, I have decided that it is time for 
me to resort to plain terms. To begin 
at the beginning, then, this job of yours 
is a farce. I have no need whatever 
for a stenographer. What I do need, 
though, is you. I loved you the mo- 
ment I set eyes on you, little girl; and 
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that same moment I decided to win you 
at all costs.” 

Her cheeks were burning, but she 
gazed at him defiantly. 

“T’ll put my case plainly before you,’ 
he went on, teetering from heels to 
toes, with his hands still clasped behind 
him. “I have money—plenty of it. I 
can show you three pass books right 
now which will prove more than com- 
fortable balances in as many banks of 
this city. You are young; you love the 
beautiful in life and the finer things 
which only wealth can buy. I will be 
devoted to you. And now I ask you in 
plain terms to forget this fellow Judson 
Cross and marry me. I'll place all my 
cards on the table. I want you; I can 
treat you handsomely. What do you 
say? Beas frank with me, won’t you, 
as I have been with you?” 

His speech, his tones, were disarm- 
ing. Even though he had fairly offered 
to buy her, she could not bring herself 
to treat his offer of love with absolute 
scorn. 

“I cannot accept, Mr. van Orion,” 
she said in low tones. “I am engaged 
to marry the man you mention, and 
have no cause in the world to change 
my mind.” 

He paced back and forth silently for 
a few moments, then once more con- 
fronted her. 

“You do not know, perhaps,” he 
said, “that in many ways I am a power- 
ful man. I never lose what I set my 
heart on gaining. I have decided that 
I want you.” 

“Are you threatening me, Mr. van 
Orion?” she asked sweetly. 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. 
“There are many more things about me 
which you don’t know,’ he went on in 
the same vein. “I’m more or less a 
man of mystery, and I’m determined 
to a high degree. I will stop at noth- 
ing to gain my ends. You have per- 
haps wondered what has become of 
Judson Cross. Well, he is absoiutely 
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in my power at this very moment. 
can crush him or free him. It remains 
for you to decide which course I shall 
pursue.” 

“You are threatening now,’ 
icily. 

“T am threatening, but don’t inter- 
pret it as a bluff, Josephine.” 

“Miss Mahoney, please.” 

He disregarded this. “If you refuse 
to marry me,’ he went on in firm, 
hard tones, “Judson Cross will never 
return to you the same man he went 
away.” 

“What do you mean by that?” she 
demanded hotly. “Do you think there 
is no law in this country?” 

He snapped his thick fingers disdain- 
fully. “I mean just what I say,” he 
retorted. 

He leaned toward her, resting both 
fists across from her on the desk. His 
diamonds glittered. His immense chain 
of gleaming yellow nuggets swayed 
back and forth. His evil black eyes 
snapped with a sinister luster. 

“Listen here,” he said: “Judson Cross 
is this moment being systematically ex- 
posed to one of the most dread diseases 
know to medical science. It is practic- 
ally incurable, once it becomes thor- 
oughly rooted in the human system. It 
comes to us—to me, rather—in the form 
of living germs from China. You per- 
haps have often heard of China’s ter- 
rible plagues. Say the word, and Cross 
will be freed from this deadly influence 
in an hour’s time, and counteracting 
treatment will be started. If you re- 
fuse me, this helpless man will return 
to you ruined in body and spirit—an 
incurable victim of this frightful living 
death.” 

She had recoiled from him and now 
sat staring in utter unbelief that a hu- 
man being could prove himself so ut- 
terly depraved. Then she laughed a 
trifle hysterically. Her eyes flashed 
fire. 


“You’re crying ‘wolf’ at me,” she 


- 


> she said 




















“Do you take me for a child? 


said. 
When I leave this office, Mr. van Orion, 


this matter will go to the police. We'll 
see if a beast like you will be allowed 
to lock a helpless woman in a room and 
threaten her with such silly stuff as 
this!” 

She caught her breath as he straight- 
ened himself with a smile of confidence. 

“Silly stuff!” he laughed croakingly. 
“We'll see—we’ll see!” 

He fumbled in a pocket of his coat 
and tossed a bit of pasteboard before 
her. It was a photograph, she knew at 
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once. It fell face down beside her type- 


writer. At last she was to know what 
had come in that package the morning 
before. 

“Look at it,” he urged, with a devil- 
ish grin. “Turn it over, Josephine.” 

“T’ll not touch it!” she cried reso- 
lutely. “Your melodrama failed, 
Mr. van Orion. I’m like a ticket buyer 
who wants his money back.” 

He leaned toward her and flipped the 
photograph face up. 

“Look! Just one little look is all I 
ask!" 


has 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, May 27th. 


Do not forget that the magazine is published 


every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 





DOCTOR NEPHEGYI 


A FAMILIAR figure in the New York of some forty years ago was Doctor 


Gabor Nephegyi. 
fully furnished house. 
all in the best taste. 


He lived in a fashionable section of the city in a beauti- 
His rugs, paintings, furniture, draperies, and books were 
He was a man of brilliant attainments and belonged to sev- 


eral learned societies, members of which he frequently entertained at his home. 
He kept a large establishment, horses and carriages, and magnificently liveried 


coachmen and footmen. 


One day—like the oift-cited bolt from a clear sky—a certain Mr. E. M. Knox 
had the doctor arrested for issuing a forged check on the Gallatin National Bank. 


The accusation called forth an indignant denial. 
bailed out by a friend, who was suspected of being his confederate. 
for the defense submitted in evidence the doctor’s 


The doctor was promptly 
The counsel 


ast wealth, arguing that such 


aman would have no need to practice a swindling game. 


The opposing lawver thereupon brought forth 


ord. 
making counterfeit money 


Nephegyi’s past criminal rec 


He showed that he had been arrested in 1806 under another name for 
on Staten Island, and th: 
business house of ten thousand dollars. 
business men in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, out of 1 


it he had swindled a Boston 
also defrauded a number of 
His big coup, how- 


He had 


1ousands. 


ever, appears to have been the mulcting of the Citv of Mexico out of six hundred 
thousand dollars on fraudulent gas contracts. 

After these revelations and the ensuing prison term, it is almost superfluous 
to add that Doctor Nephegyi’s social activities came to an end, and he was no 


longer received in the best circles. 





Randetier- 


by Harold de Polo 


rr wk? AL” looked his sobri- 
{ | quet. He rose from his chair, 

* gripped the edges of the 
round table, and leaned over 
to glare at his wife. His grayish eyes 
assumed a slaty quality, and his pale 
mouth was accentuated as it tautened 
and turned down at the corners. 

“T’ve had enough of that stufi— 
see?” he declared, with the peculiar 
nasal twang of the man who is often 
forced to muffle his speech. “Can it 
for good—-and for Heaven’s sake stop 
yapping about the little things! Here 
I am trying to get a decent breakfast 
before tackling the biggest job I ever 
doped, and along you come and worry 
about some damned chandelier! Lay 
off, Myrt—lay off! If you’ve got to 
worry—do it about the big game!” 

The woman smiled wanly, with a 
droop of her shoulders. The premature 
age that had fastened on her showed 
plainly. Her voice was hopelessly bit- 
ter. 

“Oh, Al, there are so many ‘big’ 
things to worry about; I’ve been doing 
it for many years. I’ve always got to 
think of them. The home is where I 
have to live—live most of my days and 
nights—and you can’t blame me for 
thinking about it!” 

Her husband snapped his head to 
the side in a characteristic manner, and 
for an instant deigned to glance at the 
huge, heavy electric fixture hanging 
above him. 


“T know, girlie,” he told her, a bit 
more gently, “but please have a heart! 
What if the thing did drop? It’ud 
only dent the table!” 

Myrtle sighed and slowly shook her 
head. Her tones were weaker, dulled 
—the tones of the whipped. 

“All right, Al, never mind. I—I do 
keep thinking what would happen if it 
fell while—while one of us was under 
it !” 

Hard Al glanced at the clock on the 
mantel, and briskly stood back and 
straightened up. He expressed busi- 
ness. He smiled indulgently as he said: 

“Got to chase along, Myrt. Watch 
me come back with the big old strip of 
bacon. And, say—can that fool idea 
of messing about the little things!” 


Some ninety minutes later, to be 
fairly exact, an underslung, foreign- 
make racing car entered the outskirts 
of the prosperous little town of Farm- 
ingdale. The inhabitants who happened 
to notice it enviously told themselves 
that it doubtlessly belonged to one of 
those city millionaires. Surely they 
might be pardoned for coming to this 
conclusion. The _liveried. driver, 
straight» and immobile, personified 
wealth and station; the man lolling be- 
hind, clad in immaculate and somber 
gray, chewed on a black panatela as 
he coolly eyed the scenery with that 
air of nonchalant superiority that pop- 
ularly goes with big business and big 
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money. Indeed, Hard Al was playing 
his part to perfection—as he always 
did. Possibly that, as well as his iron 
nerve, accounted for his long list of 
successes ! 

The car drove up to the little conven- 
tional square, with its Civil War monu- 
ment, its green space that was boast- 
fully dubbed “park,” its few-storied 
buildings that housed offices and stores, 
The crook curtly bade his chauffeur 
halt before the ancient courthouse. 
Then, with a peremptory wave of his 
cigar, he sharply questioned the nearest 
passer-by. 

“The Farmingdale Bank, my good 
man ?” 

The impressed native became vol- 
uble. He pointed it out across the 
square, little realizing that the other 
already well knew where it was, and 
proceeded to go into further detail. 
But he was cut short. 

“Thank you; I see! 
there instantly !” 

In front of the red-brick, solid-look- 


Wilkes, drive 


ing bank Hard AI alighted with re- 


served dignity. He consulted a time- 
piece, and turned to his driver as he 
made his way through the open doors. 

“You are to wait for me just where 
you are, Wilkes; I shall not be more 
than five or ten minutes. None of 
your hunting up some disgusting bar- 
room, remember !” 

Inside the building, and realizing that 
his approach had been viewed by every 
occupant, he glanced about with a 
rather supercilious air. He walked 
frowningly up to the window of the 
paying teller, where a single customer 
before him. This, apparently, 
did not deter the man of affairs. 

“T believe that Mr. Stoneham, your 
president, is handling the Griscom 
estate?” he began. “I saw the property 
advertised in the Times!” 

“Quite so,” answered the bank em- 
ployee, duly assured of the other’s im- 
portance; “quite so, Mr.——” 


stood 
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But Hard Al did not supply the ex- 
pected name. Instead, one of his hands 
was resting on the thick glass ledge. 
The significant part is that it held an 
automatic. His words were bitten off 
with his characteristic nasal twang. 

“You, Mr. Customer, keep your paws 
where they are—right on this glass. 
One move or word and you'll be full 
of steel. You, Mr. Teller, come across 
with that twelve thousand you're hold- 
ing for the Curtiss and Waller pay roll. 
Do it pronto, too, or I’ll drill your bean. 
And say, I’m the guy that don’t miss 
or bluff—get me?” 

Had you seen Hard Al’s face, you 
would have agreed. The slaty eye was 
positively terrifying; the cruel mouth 
was merciless. Anyway, he had the 
reputation of getting immediate and 
obedient action—and he got it now. 

The man by his side literally shiv- 
ered, grew wide-eyed, and became para- 
lyzed; the paying teller hesitated for a 
fraction of a second, gaped, gasped, and 
mechanically moved his hand beneath 
him. It came up with a packet of notes, 
and they were passed though the wicket. 
\With incredible speed they were in the 
stick-up man’s breast pocket, and with 
the same sort of speed the latter was 
out on the pavement and into the ma- 
chine. No sooner was he in it than it 
roared forward with a lurching jerk! 

Hard Al’s calculations until now had 
been perfect. His approach, his set- 
ting, his plan of action, had all been 
without a flaw. It was the inimitable 
way that he always did things; coolly 
walking up and in a matter-of-fact 
manner executing his business. Inva- 
riably the sheer nerve of it had so 
stunned his victims that he had plenty 
of time for a get-away before they re- 
gained sober thought. To-day, how- 
ever, the little God of Luck—or Fate 
—decreed otherwise. Whatever it was, 
the paying teller came out of his trance 
with a truly remarkable haste. Also, 
he woke up with a gun in his hand; 
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also, again, he could handle a weapon. 
Speed was his forte when it came to 
the revolver, and before the car had 
gone a dozen feet his firearm spat twice. 

Perhaps the little God of Luck de- 
cided, in his whimsical way, to stand 
by the crook in this particular play. 
Whatever it was, one bullet whirled 
off his gray fedora and the other shat- 
tered the weed that was clenched in his 
teeth. Hard Al went down like a dipper 
duck while he snapped out just four 
words: 

“Dive, Cully—and run!” 

His confederate proved that he knew 
the game. He slid down almost below 
the wheel as the high-powered racer 
shot ahead in response. 

Then, for the next five minutes or so, 
the peaceful town of Farmingdale saw 
more excitement than it had ever 
fondly dreamed of. Proverbial bedlam, 


one might say, completely reigned. 
People rushed wildly and aimlessly 
about; telephones buzzed _ without 


order; horses reared and threatened to 
stampede as owners made for their 
vehicles; automobiles hooted and back 
fired, and started and got nowhere, 
while every one tried to give advice. 
Eventually, however, the wires carried 
a crisp, calm message and the machines 
went off in the right direction. Indeed, 
there wasn’t a thing on wheels—or on 
foot, for that matter—that didn’t soon 
follow the broad road taken by the 
bandit! 

Hard Al, by that time, was burning 
up the dirt about four miles ahead. 
Once more he was leaning back com 
fortably, a smile of triumph on his thin 
lips. His partner, too, was taking ‘it 
easy behind the wheel, and they looked, 
on the whole, like a decidedly satisfied 
pair. 

The stick-up man spoke again, touch- 
ing his companion on the shoulder: 

“Slow up, Cully. Want a light? The 
hicks probably haven’t even started 
yet! Close work, eh?” he drawled, for 
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the first time alluding to his escape. 
“They nicked my kelly and the butt in 
my mouth!” 

“We ain’t out yet,” mumbled the 
other, unwillingly slowing down a trifle 
and making it clear that he was the 
pessimistic member of the two. 

“You always were nervous,” Hard Al 
him. 

The driver  grumbled—grumbled 
deeply—and savagely put on the juice 

“Worse than ever,” jeered Al, feel 
ing mighty cocky. “And say, don’t for- 
get the first road to the left, about two 
miles on. We take that and let the 
machine go off over the big drop. Then 
we hop that noon freight!” 

“Aw,” retorted the other, “I’m still 
sayin’ I can’t see the dope on smashin’ 
a boat. There ain’t no 


mocked 


up a bear of 
need to!” 

Hard Al’s wiry fingers bit into the 
weaker man’s shoulder; his voice car- 
ried a whip with it that stung. 

“You ain’t supposed to see—get me? 
You fool! What if we do kick away a 
second-hand, six-hundred-dollar  out- 
fit. We've got twelve thou, haven't 
we? Anyway, it’s what I say, 
I’m working this game the way I've 
worked all my others—killed every bit 
They'll think we went 
and are somewhere 


oOeS 


of evidence. 
over with the car 


in that boiling river. Wake up; use 
the bean even if it does hurt you!” 
But [Fate or Luck—whichever you 


prefer—came to the conclusion that it 
might be amusing to play further with 
the bandit. 

A quarter of a mile ahead, as they 
turned a bend and faced a stretch of 
clear road, a big touring car stood 
directly in the center of their path. Al 
had quick eyes and a quicker brain— 
and he immediately realized that a tele- 
phone message had gone ahead of them 
just a few precious minutes before he 
had counted it would. The car was 
filled with standing men—and each held 
a leveled weapon! 














Hard Al's face took on its ugly look, 
and with lightninglike swiftness his 
automatic was in his hand. Knowing 
the man who was his partner, he bored 
the barrel of it exactly into the nape of 
his neck as he said: 

“Keep your nerve. 
‘em and they'll scatter. If you balk 
your dome will be blown from your 
shoulder! Drive, damn you, drive!” 

Hard Al, no matter what his faults or 
creed, was game clear through—and 
he proved it again during the next 
nerve-racking sixty seconds. 

The stick-up man was an exponent 
of getting the jump on your man— 
or men. When two hundred feet 
away from the machine that blocked 
the road he switched hands. His left 
fingers went around his confederate’s 
throat, his right pumped his automatic. 
At the same time, he yelled for still 
more speed. Then the action became 
rapid—so rapid that it is impossible to 
do it justice fittingly in mere printed 
words. 

The waiting automobile opened fire 
in return, and the windshield spattered. 
‘he driver and <Al’s 
tightened, while he felt a bullet fan his 


Drive through 


cringed fingers 


cheek. On they went to within a hun- 
dred feet, and again the crook cau- 
tiously used his weapon. A _ volley 


again answered him—and again failed 
to injure him. He was now not fifty 
feet way, and still going wildly, when 
suddenly it was proven that 
right. The car in front shot 
across a ditch and against a crumbling 
stone wall. 

As the roaring racer flashed by them, 
however, every single man leveled his 
rifle and fired. Hard Al felt the form 
of his partner slump—he heard steel 
and lead sing by his ears—he saw it 
spit into the leather seats and body— 
and yet he did not receive so much as 
a mere grazing flesh wound. Still, he 
needed his nerve more than ever. He 


he was 


forward, 


gripped the wheel, boldly sprang over 
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and plumped awkwardly down on the 
body of the dead man, and skillfully 
righted the machine as it swerved peril- 
ously toward the ditch. And before 
you could have told what had happened 
he was half a mile away! 

Hard Al was still wearing a cruel, 
triumphant smile, and he was still grip- 
ping the now-cold cigar between his 
teeth. For the first time he allowed 
his tension to relax. He sighed with 
relief and drew in a whistle between 
his pursed lips. 
stuff,” he said aloud, and 
chuckled grimly, as if he had forgot- 
ten that his companion was beyond 
reach of his words. 

Hard Al had plenty to think about. 
He slowed down the car and peered 
along on the left for the little road that 
led up the mountain. Coming to it, he 
nimbly turned his car and took the 
chance of letting out speed on a bed 
that certainly couldn’t stand it. Luck, 
though, stood by him; the nerviest 
racing driver in the profession couldn’t 
have done a better job at piloting. 

He was nearing the top now—near- 
ing the top, where he was to send the 
machine crashing over into the seeth- 

e river hundreds of feet below. Even 
then it would not be all over; he would 
still have to make that freight tr: 
This was sent home to him as he saw 
a wisp of few miles away, 
puffing slowly but steadily toward him! 

Slipping out of his seat he stepped 
out onto the running board, his hands 
expertly guiding the wheel. Suddenly 


i 


“6 lose 


in 
in 
1 


111. 


smoke a 


he acted. He shot on the speed, 
viciously switched the wheel full 
around, and lightly sprang to the 
ground. Simultaneously with his touch- 


ing the earth the long, low car plunged 
over the precipice! 

Hard Al waited until he saw it crash 
—no longer. [Pulling himself up onto 
a rock, he cut off into the heavy-foliaged 
voods, and the triumphant smile was 
distinctly in evidence now. Certainly, 
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from his standpoint, he had played his 
game well and valiantly. He felt the 
wad of bills in his breast pocket—and 
a short chuckle followed his grin! 

rhe stick-up man’s face grew busi- 
nesslike. He stooped and rolled up his 
trousers, so that they should not be 
torn in his flight; he carefully refilled 
his automatic, retaining the empty 
shells, and stuck it securely in his hip 
pocket ; and then, with a jamming down 
of his hat and a final buttoning of his 
coat, he set out on the mile sprint that 
lay before him. 

He had rough country to travel, and 
he was pressed for time. Already he 
could plainly hear the advancing engine. 
Hard Al, however, was proficient in 
many pursuits, and running was one of 
them. Indeed, the race he ran would 
have brought a gasp of admiration from 
the hardiest, finest cross-country man. 
Also, he won. As he reached the 
tracks, the freight was passing, and, 
without even waiting to get his breath, 
the bandit dexterously caught hold and 
was climbing up the iron-runged ladder. 

He paused for a moment, and again 
allowed a smile to crease his lips—a 
smile, this time, of triumph and joy 
and relief combined. He had made his 
haul; the partner whom he was to have 
shared with had happily been killed; 
the public would undoubtedly think the 
same fate, only in a roaring river, had 
been his; and here he was comfortably 
riding to safety with no one the wiser. 
Oh, yes, Hard Al was extremely buoy- 
ant! 

Like many another able man, the 
crook had been summing up the pro- 
verbial chicks a bit too prematurely. 
He found this out soon; to be exact, 
he found it out as he pulled himself 
up onto the top of the train, now trav- 
eling more rapidly. 

A brakeman stood there with an un- 
holy grin on his face. It wasn’t the 
face, though, that worried the bandit. 
There happened to be a* heavy-caliber 
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revolver in his hand, and it was point¥§ 
ing directly at the fugitive’s head! 

“Climb up—and use your elbows in 
doing it,” commanded the other’s voice. 
“Keep your hands high. I’m shooting 
if you make a bad move!” 

Gracefully, coolly, Hard Al did as 
he was bidden. His brain was working 
perfectly. It might be that some word 
had reached the train; it might be just 
the company’s usual guarding of 
freight. Whatever it was, he was cov- 
ered and in a hole. He stuck his arms 
high in the air and got to his feet, a 
rueful smile on his face. 

“Guess you got me, friend,” he said. 

The brakeman undoubtedly was new 
at the game. He was on the point of 
gloating over his easy victory, and he 
allowed his weapon to sag. 

He paid for it quickly. Hard Al, 
with a leap like a tiger, hurtled through 
the air and crashed out with his fist. 
He caught the other man directly where 
he had aimed—clean on the point of 
the jaw. It immedi- 
ately. The big brakeman let out a 
single groan, sagged to the roof of the 
train, and rolled off onto the ground. 
Again the bandit was able to smile his 
hard smile! 

Hard Al stood thinking, a deep frown 
on his forehead. It was his move; and 
it was up to him not to waste any time 
about making that move. The hint of 
executing it came to him in a second 
or two. He heard the shrill 
somewhere behind him that informed 
him of the approach of a_ passenger 
train! 

Hard Al seated himself. Hurriedly 
unlacing his shoes, he tied them firmly 
about his waist. Then, with his eye as 
slaty as ever and his lips as coldly cruel, 
he squatted down with tautened sinews 
and waited—waited ! 

If further proof was needed as to 
the crook’s steady nerve and game 
blood, it was surely given during the 
next minute. The freight went for- 


. 


was over almost 


signal 





Under the Chandelier 


ward at an increased pace, the pas- 
senger express roared along on the next 
track at dizzy speed. Then the pas- 
senger express began to pass the freight 
—and Hard Al left his feet and took 
his big chance! 

He landed squarely in the middle of 
the roof of a car, but the force of his 
leap rolled him over. The back of his 
head crashed down, and his brain 
reeled. His body turned over, a leg 
slid from the roof, the other started 
to follow it and carry his whole form 
with it, when suddenly Hard Al liter- 
ally forced his muscles to respond to 
his need. He twisted, squirmed, lashed 
out with his steellike fingers, and 
righted himself. His face was white, 
his nerves were tingling from the strain, 
but the stick-up man sat there safe and 
intact. Again he had come through! 

Once more he gave himself the pleas- 
ure of confiding his sentiments to the 
world at large—only this time he pre- 
fixed his favorite utterance for such 
occasions with a single word: 

“Damned close stuff!’ 

Next, he untied his shoes and put 
them on his feet again, attending to 
the lacing with the care of a fop. He 
then put down his turned-up trousers 
and brushed the dust from his gar- 
ments. He saw to his hat as well, for 
Hard Al was a particular person. In 
fact, in several minutes more he looked 
his usual immaculate self. Knowing 
this, he shifted to an easier position and 
settled down for the short run into New 
York. 

He couldn’t refrain 
himself on the back. 
anervy job—and he had come throug 
even if his confederate had been wiped 
out. He had planted admirably the 
clew that he had been washed away in 
the turbulent river; he had caught his 
freight in time; he had there overcome 
the unexpected danger of the brake- 
man; and now, after his lucky leap, he 
was riding back to safety and plenty. 


from patting 
He had tackled 
h 
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Oh, yes; he had to hand it to himself, 
all right, all right! 

Luck stayed with him. The express 
was going straight through, thereby 
eliminating the danger of detection a 
stop might have made. Indeed, luck 
was more than with him. As the train 
entered a tunnel close to the station, it 
came to a grinding stop. The bandit 
did not wait a fraction of a second be- 
fore getting to his feet and descending 
to the ground. Once there, he made his 
way out onto the maze of tracks. One 
or two railroad men looked at him; but, 
as he gave the appearance of an exceed- 
ingly prosperous and important  busi- 
ness man, he wasn’t troubled with even 
a second thought. In just a scant ten 
minutes, to be exact, Hard Al was out 
on Forty-second Street, one of the 
numerous and unsuspected pedestrians 
of the most hustling city in the world. 
Certainly, by glancing at him, you 


would never have inferred that he had 
come through dangers that would have 
been fatal to probably ninety-nine men 


out of a hundred! 


Hard Al inserted the key into the 
lock of the conservative old apartment 
that he insisted was necessary to his 
work. He gave evidence of his luck 
by whistling as he walked down the 
hall and into the dining room. 

His wife was setting the 
mechanically, hopelessly — setting 
table. 

He told himself that she was getting 
grouchy lately—very grouchy—and the 
first words she uttered strengthened his 
belief. 

“Oh, Al,” she said, “I do wish you'd 
once in a while do what I ask you to 
do. The children upstairs have been 
jumping around all day. I’ve thought 
the chandelier would come down any 
minute. It’s such an easy thing for a 
man to fix, too!” 

Hard Al frowned, but suddenly bit 
off the sharp retort that had been on 


table— 
the 
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his lips. Instead, he smiled—smiled 
his gloating, triumphant smile: 

“Chandelier, eh—chandelier? For- 
get the little things—the unimportant 
things! Myrt, I’ve been through the 
big one to-day—the big one! Get me? 

“But look what I’ve landed; look at 
the rake-off !” 

Quickly his hand went to his inside 
breast pocket, and he drew out the 
carefully packed notes and flung them 
on the table. 

“That’s the stuff to worry about— 
the big things! Think [| could have 
grabbed that if [’d worried my head 
off about some fool chandelier ?” 

He gripped the table, leaned far over, 
and gazed at his wife with an expres 
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sion of wily joy that asked for recog- 
nition. “ 

Before she could answer—before 
even she had fully grasped the outcome 
of his trip—one of the children in the 
flat above jumped with a bit more 
heaviness than usual! 

The chandelier, almost sword-pointed 
at the end, and weighing a generous 
fifty pounds, had been loaded with “the 
last straw.” Like an arrow it fell— 
grim trick of Fate—so that the tip 
plunged through the crook’s skull and 
went clear and far into brain! 

Hard Al, game and crafty veteran 
that he was, had eventually paid for 
failing to give due attention to the little 
things of life! 
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ENCOURAGING FAKERS 


PROFESSIC YNAL beggars will resort to all sorts of pretenses and tricks in 
order to dupe the unsuspecting passer-by to give up his hard-earned money 


to them. 


The tale of the seven hungry children at home, told by a woman who 


has quite evidently not long since been indulging in a drink of an alcoholic 


lature; the meeting with the blind( 7) 


disabled and poorly dressed when 
briskly, well clothed and 
a basket to 


we suddenly find 


as 
serene ; 
houses 


out, 


week with 


and 


who, 
few of the 
mendicants. 
cipient, drop their pennies into 


incidents which 


pathy are encouraging fakers very often. 


- jame( ?) or palsied( 7) 
we 
the man or woman who comes regularly each 
in residential 
owns several office buildings 


make people unwilling to giv 


nan, no longer 


gave him alins, but stepping along 


sections to ask for scraps of food, 
—these are just a 
€ promiscuously to 


The workingmen and women who, without questioning the re- 
the cap of any beggar who appeals to their sym- 


Many really kind persons suggest to beggars: that they apply for aid to one 


of the community’s charitable 
request for help and give only to 
of assistance. 

— 


—— 


organizations. 
those men and women who are really in need 


—— 


[hese institutions investigate each 


— 





THE NOTORIOUS JUKES 


ERHAPS the most notorious family of criminals in the history of the United 


States is that of the Jukes, who, genet 
their way in increasing numbers into the country’s 


ation after generation, have found 
penal institutions. From 


“Margaret, mother of criminals,” down to the present century, this family of 
cutthroats has had only a few descendants who have been honest, law-abiding 


members of society. 


The birthplace of the first Jukes of whom there is record 


in the annals of crime was in the mountainous part of Orange County, New York. 
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STRANGE shape, black and sinister, was flattened close to the car roof 
of the last sleek and varnished piece of rolling stock that went to make 
up No. 12, the Mountain Division’s famous Princess Express. 

As motionless and silent as a shadow it rested there, except for an occasional 
flutter of a garment’s loose end, as the biting mountain air slashed back over 
the top of the moving train. 

From a little distance there was no detail, no defining the thing that was 
huddled there. A close examination, however, of that shadowy form would 
have disclosed a man with beady, gimlet eyes, a man with a record for swift 
and accurate gunplay, and a definite purpose settled in his brain for the night’s 
work ahead of him. No ordinary “bo” this, riding the “deck” on his cinder- 
pelted way to a vague somewhere over yonder. 

With the rigid intentness of a cat ready to spring, the man on the swaying 
roof watched every move that came within his range of vision there in a com- 
partment of the car’s interior below him. 

This is the way 


: CHARLES W. TYLER 


begins 


SHATTERED EVIDENCE 


a railroad-detective story, which you will find, complete, in the next issue. 

When it comes to knowledge of railroading, Tyler has no peer among fiction 
writers, and he always has a gripping story to tell. 

In addition to installments of the two serials, the next issue will contain 
short stories by Will Gage Carey, C. S. Montanye, Herman Landon, and Johnston 
McCulley. 

3efore we bring the Chat to a close we want, if possible, to catch the eye of 


; JACK C. PERKINS 


of Baltimore, Maryland, or of one of his friends. 
Perkins asked us a while ago to publish an advertisement for his long-lost 
Fr mother. Now we believe that we have found her—but Perkins gave us only 
a general-delivery post-office address, and then neglected to call for his mail. 
If Perkins or one of his friends will send us his present address, we shall be 
obliged. 


y \) 
we? 





if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re« 
vealed. 


I. B. Garrett.—Where in the world did you get that trick of putting two 
perpendicular little lines within your curves? I have seen it a few times before, 
but never in a young man, and young you are, as the vigor of your strokes attest, 
even if you had not told me that you are a student in a university. This odd little 
formation used to be found sometimes in the writing of eccentric old people of 
the past generation. Your underscore, too, belongs to the same type. 


oes Dare 


a ae 


Your handwriting, generally speaking, shows keenness, versatility, and a 
genial personality—the latter marked by some tendency to inconstancy in affec- 
tion. For evidences of which, note that your d has a last outflung instead of 
downward stroke. Such a very pronounced oddity as these perpendicular lines 
within loops, however, compels a delineator to take that as her basis for work 
Now, that is called “the actors’ mark” by English graphologists, and those eccen- 
tric old people to whom I have referred were English actors. As for your being 
a lawyer, I can tell you, without a shadow of a doubt, that you are not fitted for 
it, nor for any branch of such work. That being so, how about that mark that 
you have set on yourself, in your writing? You know that you love applause, 
and that you are instinctively a mimic, and that your personality is far from 
modest. Eh? Why not? 


a 
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B. A. A.—You say that I may discuss your writing, omitting your name, but 
you do not give me any name that I can use, so I am forced to use your own 
initials. The best thing revealed in your writing is your sincerity and freedom 
from affectation. This is shown by your plain capitals and by the formation 
of your small letters. The weakness of your nature, as is so often the case in 
characters like yours, is the undevelopment of your ¢ bar. Just look at it and 
estimate its length in proportion to the length of your downward strokes and 
vou will see how very short it is. The undevelopment of your ¢ bar means that 
vour will power has had almost no training at all, and that it is, naturally, not 
assertive. Notice, too, that if you should draw a line through all the letters of 
a word, you would have every kind of angle, from one of the sharpest to the least 
acute. This means that you are easily influenced and that your moods own you. 
What you need is a wholly - different viewpoint. Just forget for a while that 
it is righteous to be meek and gentle! You'll never forget it very long, so don’t 
be alarmed. Just try to take a more aggressive attitude toward everybody and 
everything, and you will be surprised to see how it will change your life. 

Louis Zopa.—Your friend’s writing is rather surprising, considering the fact 
that he has made a fair success of mechanical labor. For, with its extreme right- 
| ward slant and the delicacy of its letter formations and the buoyant swing which 
® pervades it, it is characteristic of the man to whom the “open road” will always 
' be supremely fascinating; who will love adventure and change above all else and 

will never be happy unless the imagination has some play. 





7, 
Keke ZO 

Now, can you imagine a man of that type being a successful, to say nothing 
of happy, machinist? Believe me, he will not be. At present, his youth and his 
interest in life and in pleasure carry him through with it; but if he continues 
he will end up in being a discontented and therefore unsuccessful man. However, 
if he continues to study machinery, let it be in such a way that his future work 
will not tie him too closely to one place. How about becoming an engineer—a 

ship’s engineer—for choice? 
CuarLtes Heatn.—Anybody who uses that heavy, aggressive ¢ bar has a 
hot temper, but people who habitually use the “back” hand are naturally reserved 
and struggle hard for seli-control, as their pride makes them ashamed of showing 


* emotion, dee on +99 
Lee Sees ye 
Wow he al t Xu 
Lduionge Ory 


[ am sure that very few people know of the rages which you succeed in 
smothering within yourself, but they are there, and they are a serious detriment 
10D Ds 
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to you. Secret tempers, while better for the world than avowed ones, are har, 
on the possessor; many a case of stubborn indigestion is due to the continual 
repressed irritation felt by persons who give not the slightest indication of the 
state of their minds in their actions. Advice in such a case is hard to give, 
The only way to control such a fault is just to struggle steadily toward con- 
trolling it! There is no royal road to well-rounded character, any more than 
to any other kind of success. I am sure that when you reflect on it you will 
see that your lack of inner peace with yourself is responsible for a whole lot of 
things. 

B. H.—Thank you for your permission to use your writing in this de- 
partment, but you do not give me any other initials than your own, although you 
ask me not to use your name. But I am not surprised at that piece of absent- 


mindedness. 
Z. 


vrei re ll ae 


Any man who leaves off his ¢ bar every once in a while is apt to do things 
like that. That ¢ bar of yours, by the way, is a graphological wonder. It ex- 
presses enthusiasm and devil-may-care-ness and argumentativeness and resolute- 
ness and a sense of humor. Quite a lot for one little strike, isn’t it? You are 
an imaginative chap; witness the rightward swing of your strokes and the gay, 
upward fling of your final strokes of words. I wonder if you ever thought of 
writing stories? Not very serious ones—not the very, very literary kind, but 
tales of adventure and short stories of humor. I think you might. 

VirGiInIA Dare.—Well, you do not lack ambition, anyway! Will you ever 
be a successful playwright or actress or pianist or violinist or teacher of natural 
science or chemistry’ No, my dear, you will not. There—I am sure I have 
given you a shock, but it’s best to be frank, between friends, isn’t it? And my 
profession wouldn’t be worth anything ii | didi’t tell the truth as I see it. Un 
derstand, I’m no pretender to any kind of occult power. I can’t see your future, 
any more than I can see through the floor of this room down into the basement 
where.the boilers are, but I know they are there, because I’ve learned that we 
couldn't have steam for heat unless they were. 


of Luter hhitdwnndie as 
ol uchice ? 
Lt Ae pach 
becowet. a 


I know that your type of writing produces the sweetest and best of our wives 
and mothers; I know that just as soon as you are a little older you will inevitably 
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begin to think about marrying. And that’s a profession, the requirements for 
which make the other professions look rather pale and uninteresting, I think. 


C. H.—I quite agree with you that you are not fitted to be a clerk in a rail- 
way office. 
JFarx 2; A ao 
a nactivad of hea 
4 do w07 Tht 2 
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On the other hand, I do not see in your writing that mental development 
which would assure you of success in some of the lines toward which your nature 


inclines. Had you ever thought of going right on with your education, just as 
though you had left grammar school last year? I am sure you have not, fo: 


there are evidences in your writing of a sort of mental sagging which would not 
be there if your ambitions were really active. Oh, I do not mean that you are 
content where you are, but if your ambitions are worth anything to you they will 
do more than make you discontented. They will push you out into new lines 
of endeavor. Now, you listen tome! Write to some correspondence school and 
take a course in something; or find a school open at night in your town and take 
a course. I don’t care in the least what course—anything that appeals to you 
and interests you, even though you may think that it is of no possible use. You 
get the idea? Anything at all to jolt your mind! You'll have to keep on your 
job, of course, but you won’t mind that for a time, if you feel that new worlds 
are opening to you. By the time they are opened you'll find interesting work 
without any advice from me. 

M. K., Bronx, N. Y.—You have a tremendously strong will and you have 
far more enthusiasm and ardor and impulsiveness than the majority of people 
For a young woman you have much more real independence of thought than is 
usual, and your physical vigor backs your mentality and personality. You lack 
concentration; you are interested in too many things, and too apt to mistake a 
sort of facility which you have for real talent. Be careful that your enthusiasms 
do not lead you into assuming burdens which will grow wearisome to you. Be 
careful of forming close ties with people too readily. A great many, drawn by 
your magnetism, will profess friendship and love for you, and your innate ardor 
will cause you to respond; set your ambitions and interests on a few definite 
points and bend all your powers to them. ‘You are a natural leader of others, 
so that it ought never to be difficult for you to work your way up and out of 
subordinate positions. 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 





Because of unforeseen and unavoidable responsibilities that have been thrust upon 
him, Mr. Gerard Luisi has withdrawn from this department, which will be conducted in 
future by Mr. William M. Clemens, a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years 
kas been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through the magazine in regard to any matter re- 
lating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life 
and property against criminals and other evildoers. Letters seeking expert informa- 
tion along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr, 
Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


The Private Detective 


© many inquiries have reached the department concerning the private de- 
SS tective and his relation to the State that, in a general way, many questions 
can be answered here. In Great Britain a private detective is known as 
an inquiry agent and is under no government license or control. In the United 
States the laws vary in the different States as to the control of the detective 
agency. The New York laws will give one a general example of American 
methods. A person who wishes to operate as a private detective in New York 
files an application at Albany, and after this application has been passed upon 
by an agent appointed to look into such matters, he is eligible to operate after 
furnishing bonds and paying a license fee of one hundred dollars. There ends 
his connection with the government until five years have passed, when he is 
required to renew his application and pay another license fee. The detective 
is now at liberty to start an agency and employ as many operatives as he sees fit. 
These operatives are answerable only to the head of the agency, not being 
licensed or under bonds. When at work upon cases they are usually furnished 
with identification cards bearing the license number of the agency. Thus it is 
that the head of a bureau may be honest and yet have in his employ a staff of 
irresponsible men. Those of the agencies which are legitimate are very careful 
in selecting operatives, paying good salaries to those who are competent and 
honest. An agent of the State comptroller is constantly at work looking after 
these agencies in a general way, and is especially keen to arrest any bogus de- 
tective or unlicensed operator who is found plying his vocation. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


RECEIVERS OF STOLEN GOODS. 


MeErcuAntT, Bridgeport, Conn.—The law requires proof of guilty knowledge; 
that is, it must be proven to the satisfaction of a jury that the party receiving 
the goods knew at the time of their receipt that they were stolen. Such guilty 
knowledge must be proved by facts and circumstances, and it is difficult to col- 
lect such facts and circumstances as will satisfy a jury, beyond reasonable doubt, 
of the défendant’s guilt. Even when the thief himself becomes a witness for 
the State, it is the practice of the courts to warn the jury that it is unsafe to 
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deprive a man of his liberty upon the unsupported testimony of either a confessed 
or a convicted criminal. 
TO BE A PRIVATE DETECTIVE. 
N. B. P., Providence, R. I—You say you are seventeen years old and weigh 
one hundred and fifty pounds, and want to know how to become a private de- 


in tective. Two hundred seventeen-year-olds have asked this question time and 
rs again. What is the answer? Study for three years until you are twenty; stud) 
'e human nature, the faces about you, physiognomy, hz indwriting, chemistr y, sound 
‘ voices, the thousand and one peculiarities of manner and speech. Then at the 
: end of three years write me again. 
24 Fi ” 
r, WHAT IS A “FENCI 
s & D, D. S., Chicago.—A “fence” is a shop or store run by a crook who buys 
‘stolen jewelry, silverware, et cetera, from the crooks and thieves of his acquaint 
ance. Under cover of some legitimate business, fence keepers in the large cities 
are able to conduct their nefarious transactions without much danger of detection. 
: To conceal their shady speculations they run a fancy-goods or jewelry store on 
; apparently a square basis and in a business district. These are the class that 
: purchase from shoplifters, pickpockets, and dishonest employees. To watch their 
1 patrons would be a task that would bear but little results. Persons known as 
S professional criminals shun these places, and the men and women who sell the 
proceeds of their pilferings there are only petty thieves. 
: 
; FEAR AND BLACKMAIL. 
Mrs. W. W., Euclid Ave., Cleveland.—I take it, from your letter, that you 
are a dear, kind old lady who has been receiving anonymous letters. 1D 
open another letter. Take it to the post-office inspector in your city and leav: 
matter to him. Have no fear that harm will come to vou. Fear has caused more 


trouble than you can imagine. 


PAY OF THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE. 
&§ M. M.—The average detective agency charges the client six or eight dol 
| lars a day for every operative employed on the case, and, in addition, any e 
penses they may incur. Naturally, where special operatives are required, the 
charge is higher. There is absolutely no way in which the nay can keep chec! 
upon the operatives except by the reports which they hand in. Considering the 
ease with which these are “faked,” he must depend upon the tet sty of the agency 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF THIEVES. 
RoBerT.—You say you suspect your cashier of having stolen consideiab! 
money. There is one good method of detection:- Have him watched. li he is 
spending more money than is his habit your suspicions are well founded. In 
nearly all instances men who steal become extravagant and reckless, but women 
have no such reputation. On the contrary, they are careful of the money 1 
have stolen, and have heen known to conceal their loot for a long time. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 


A person’s equipment for solving ciphers is not complete without some 
knowledge of the relation between the letters that are used most frequently, and 
those that are seldom used. This is important, for the relative frequency of the 
recurrence of the letters is almost as unalterable as the order of the letters in the 
alphabet. If a text containing a thousand letters is examined, and a mn 
made of the number of times each letter is repeated, it will be found that the 
repetitions are in practically the same proportion as are the letters in another text 


te is 


of the same length. The same is true of smaller texts in an approximate degree. 

A count of the letters in a given text, arranged in table form, is called a fre- 
quency table. 

Inspector Steele undertook to compile a frequency table during the early 
stages of his study of cryptography. He counted and tabulated a text of eight 
thousand letters, and as a result he arrived at a table which he used through the 
entire course of his life study of cipher and 
quency table, which follows, shows the order of the letters in the alphabet, 
according to the frequency with which each is used in words. 

EF, the first, is the letter used more frequently than any other; then follow, 
mare: T, A, O, I, 8, 8, §,.H, bL, D, U, C, M, F, FP, ¥, G. W, &B, Vs 
K, Q, X, J, and Z, which is the letter least used 

It must be noted that the frequency of letters will vary in texts as diverse 
in the use of words as fashion reviews and weather reports, or farm news and 


code writing. The inspector’s fre- 


Stock Exchange analyses; also the shortness of a text will make some difference 
in the amount of conformity to the table given above. But, as Inspector Steele's 
experience showed, the table he compiled comes as near as any to being depend- 
able. 

For this week’s problem I have taken another cipher from Inspector Steele's 
scrapbook. As you work it out it will be interesting to note how nearly exact 
the inspector’s frequency table is, and, what is far more important, to see whether 
or not a frequency table really does aid you in solving a cipher. The case is this: 

A convict in a certain State penitentiary made up his mind to escape. Be- 
fore his plans were laid he had a chance to get away. Without waiting to outline 
his course of action, he seized the opportunity that came his way and blindly 
bolted for freedom. He made good his escape, and, after successfully eluding pur- 


suit for twelve hours or more, he took refuge in an old, deserted paper mill, where 





he lav in hiding until far into the nigh 
The convict’s imimediate concern verea ch ings of clothes, fi od, and < ittle 
( h. A fte r con id« ring all rm ies of up | ing hi needs, he decided 
] P al for assist . P 1 ht hi la: Te mnleted 
call on a pal tor assistance. by ¢ eht nis plans were completed. 


4 


He set out early to find a farmhouse he had passed the previous afte 





mile or two from the old mill. His plan was to steal into the house t 
being seen and telephone a message to be sent by telegraph, collect, to h il 
a city a hundred miles away. THe could probably have taken what he neede 


from the farmhouse, but to do so meant that he would disclose the fact that he 


still in the immediate neighborhood. A new and more intense search was 


sound to follow. 

When he reached the farmhouse he found it deserted. The fact was that 
the men of the house were off in the fields at work, and the woman had gone to 
market, The convict entered and dispatched his message without being discovered. 
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His pal responded immediately, and came on the next train with supplies sufficient 
to meet the fugitive’s demands. 

The case came to Inspector Steele’s attention when a newspaper-reporte: 
friend of his brought him a cipher message for him to solve. When questioned, 
the reporter told the inspector that he was standing in a telegraph office when 
an unintelligible message came over the wire. His curiosity was instantly aroused 
and, unknown to any one, the reporter took a note of what the telegraph key- 
ticked off. Tle knew Inspector Steele’s interest in cryptic problems, so he hurried 
to him with the strange telegram. 

Here is a copy of the telegram which the reporter brought. Solve the prob 
lem as Inspector Steele did, and see how it was possible for him to recapiure 
the escaped convict and to nail another lawbreaker with a long record at the 
same time. 


MIKE Dotan, 43 Front Street, ——. 

AMJIG ITMQM OOITUT IVJMO UTMOE ZGMTJ IUVIVT IJAEB 
BTOYA EBIUI MUTYH TYTTI ZREBB IMBYZ GOYYJ UVYMJ ZIG 
VSLKB YTFIU MZJICM BIEFOY ZTHYV GITMB EHTVI J. 


Look for the solution in next Tuesday's issue. 


The answer to last week’s puzzk obtained by the use of algebra. The 
were ten men in the reserve force at police headquarters. The first steps in solving 
the problem were: 


Let x = number of men in front of building 


fhen x - 2 =-number of men in escort-reserve 
Then 2x = number of men on north side of building 
yw 
Then 3(2x)= number of men on south side of building 
4(3) 
Then 3(2x)~ 2 = number of men in rear of building 
4(3-) 
X» 2x4 3(2x)4 3(2x) ~ 2 = number of men outside building 
3 413) 4(3) 
2 [x+2x 43 (2x), 3(2x) - e] - number of men inside building 
4(3)° (3) J 
Since there were one hundred men altogether to be detailed to the town 


hall and to act as escort reserve, the equation will be formed as follows: 
Xe 2x, 3(2x), 3(2x) - ere| xe 2x 3(2x), 3(2x 
3 a3 )* 73) tie)" a 


Solveds 










































MISSIN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 
they have lost track. 





While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that advertisers who are not more specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

, 2 i) 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 
heiped if you were in a similar position. If you can assist these advertisers, do so 
and be happy. 


Meer REW, MRS. L. A.—-We have heard from Cooke, MRS. We have informa- 
your mother and have written you, but tion for you to Benjamin tfolt, 

letters addressed to General Delivery, Wichita, Letters addressed to Scranton, Pennsylvania, are 

Kansas, are returned to us. Please let us know returned to us. Send your new address, 

your home address, 





; : CAN any one give me information about my 
qe, PAULA, niece of L. Grimm, formerly ~ parents? I was left at the New York 








472 Second Avenue, New York City. Foundling Asylum in i878 by some one who 
Any one furnishing information leading to th said my name was GEORGE WARD. j 
discovery of her whereabouts will receive are one years old, and have been unable 
ward from the advertiser, J. Lawson, who has time to obtain any knowledge of my 
important information for Miss Grimm. Address relatives. Please write me in care of 
him in care of this magazine. Srory MAGAZINI 


‘AN any one furnish information of PAUL ; ‘ , oe 
LEOPOLD HUDOLPH, or HOFFMAN, who  QJHARA, JOIEN, formerly of Uniontown, Penn- 
was at the Orphans’ Home of St. Vincent di syivania.- Your daughter, Agnes — Dines, 
would like hear from you and see you Ad- 
























Pauls at Providence, Rhode Island, in June, ) : I 
1900, and was transferred to St. Aloysius Or dress MRS, INES V. Fonky, 5008 Walnut Street, 
phans’ Home in Provid nee, some time in Angust Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
of the same year. lle was taken from there and 
adopted in October, 1900, when he was about GMITH, MRS. GLADYS, who was living at the 
Six years of age. Any news of his relatives  Jenzel Hotel, Jos Angeles, California, about 
will be gratefully received by Miss ELIzAbneril two years ago } went from there to Oak- 
DovLE, 36 Branch Street. Pawtucket Rhode Innd, California, and was not heard from again. 
Isla a sister of the inquirer. Ifer friend EL Pace, 6817 Leland Way, 
Hollywood ia, would love to hear from 
W ANTED Information of the wh her, 
of SAM GOIN and BOB WINTER 
worked a icemen for the Medvale S&S CLARI WILLIAM HU ! was last n on 
Painv at ¢ ville, Pennsvivania, in It 1 in Arizona II 1 t irs 
v e last heard ¢ in Youngstown, © ‘ i If n ‘ i hir he 
dre our old friend, W. HI. Brown, ti An n i ing hi Whereabou will 
Forty-fifth Street, Newport News, Virvinis ( indness Cor iicating with M 
( 4) Elm St & & lin Pent nia 
q STELLO, BASIL, who was last heard of at 
"p akenham, Ontario, three years ago. He Ai ] oe ivl vears ago 1 left Brody, 
Ra isted in the Canadian army under Galicia \list t , itt girl out 
n ime. <A person deeply inte rested ‘ “aha ns wy io Wh . States 
are would like to give him informa ae the child to its ind mot MR 
tion that would be of benefit to him He is ind Mits 1OSEPILT SI whe 
Address T. J. F., in care of DETECTIVE at 38 O ird Stre rk 7, 
Y MAGAZINI cn { . of , 1 nt 
yldres hy ; pre ntea v ad- 
(*AN any one furnish information of a MR shh gc 3 Rr il 44 . Aides a Be 
ia PRATT, whe first name of not known? anioationa to ‘iim ia ta f the Det vs 
[ believe he may be my father. was put in Srorny MAGAZINI 
the Sioux Falls Home for Children in pot : ; 
Whe a small boy, I remembered some one e¢all P ; : 
ing me Pratt. put have no other information in Cx any one furnish information of JOSEPH 
regard to any of my _ relatives. I was later and SUSANN HOFF, who were last heard 
adopted, and am now called CHARLES ALEXANDER. from at Kirwin, Kansas in 1900? Any we rd 
Any one knowing anything of my parents will from them will be appreciated by their fostet 







confer a great favor by writing to me in care daughter, BELLe, now Mrs. il. J. MORRISON, 
of P. O. Box 7, Leavenworth, Kansas. 10:3 Second West Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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ANDERSON, 0. _T., whose home is in East 
Providence, Rhode Island, and who was 
formerly a student of the Montpelier Seminary 
at Montpelier, Vermont. Please write your 
friend and schoolmate “PupcG,” in care of this 
magazine. 


AGLER, ROBERT MARCUS thirty-eight 
years old, five feet eleven inches in height, 
full face, brown eyes and rather thin black hair, 
weight between one hundred and sixty-five and 
one bundred and seventy-eight pounds. Ile was 
porn in Missouri, and left Great Falls, Montana, 
February 21, 1916 Was a roughrider; has two 
broken knuckles, one on each hand, and wears 
a number six shoe. Is believed to be somewhert 
in the Western States. The advertiser will pay 
liberal cash i information leading 
i where: abouts. Address Mrs. R. M. Hac 
Box 745, Helena, Montana. 
sa boxer out West, but 
went under another name in the ring. Uis 
father worked on the Scandinavian-American 
Steamship Line. Mr. Nielsen will be furnished 
with very good news if he or any of his friends 
will send his address to the Missing Departinent 
of this magazine. 


IELSEN, NILS, who ¥ 


‘AN any one give information leading to the 
discovery of the whereabouts of MAY, LAW- 
RENCE, and FRANK MEYER, who were adopted 
from the South Third Street Industrial lHiome 
in 1915. May is fifteen years old, Lawrenc i 
teen, and Frank twelve. They are beli 
with farmers in New York State. T! 
rep Meyer, of 318 South Spring Sire 
beth, New Jersey, is very anxious for 
them. 


news of 


late of Kinmount, Canada, 

and later of Toronto. Believed to have gone 
to Michigan. Mary and Jennie would like to hear 
from you. Address Mrs. J. CockLr, 189 Frank- 
lin Street, Buffalo, New York. 


AYES, WILLIAM, 


CAN, any one give information in regard to 
GUSTENA GETCHELL, who worked in the 
mills at Nonatum, Newton, near Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, about twenty-five years ago. <A friend 
of that time wishes to hear from her. Address 
H. O., Suite 7. 396 Northhampton Street, Bos- 
ton, Massac husetts. 


MAY ERS, A. E., last heard of in 

January. Your old pal Busu, who is go- 
ing West to be cured of tuberculosis, wants to 
hear from you at once. Address him in care 
of General Delivery, Detroit, Michigan 


BUNK, 


was last 
sin, in 1901. 
Millersvill 
him. 


Detroit in 


EMIL 
heard of 
His brother, 

Maryland, is 


GUSTAVE, forty-thre« 
from Milwaukee, 
WILLIAM F. 

very anxious to 


years old, 
Wiscon 
BUNK, of 
find 


YAN any one give me information, 
wife, MRS. ROBERT H. MOOR 
two children, who disappeared from 
: in 1916, and were last h 
Louisiana. Mrs. Moore is 
years old. Communicate with Rope 
U. 8. S. Nereu in care of Postm: 
City. 


[\ror MATION 
abouts of A. B. GRi 
maiden name was Jennie 
on February 29, 1864, a 
rhey had thre children 
and Fernie. They 
Nettie to an orphan home 
when they lived at 285 West 
Chicago. Mrs. Greenly is believed to have the 
third child with her in New York or, perhaps. 
Lisbon, North Dakota. Mr. Greenly 
heard of in September 1892, when 
New York. Mrs. FRANK GREENLY, | 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Hlinois, would 
ciate any news from the above persons or 
relatives 


wanted 


Street, 


348 South 
appre- 
their 
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AXY one knowing the present whereabouts 
of WILLIAM JESSE STORY, who was last 
heard of in Los Angeles, California, in October, 
1918. please write to his daughter, A. L., in 
care of this magazine. Mr. Story is about six 
fect tall, is fifty-two years of age, weighs one 
hundred and forty-five pounds, and has dark 
curly hair and gray eyes. 
A BOUT twenty-two or twenty-three years ago, 
= when was a very blond little gir! of 
about three years of age, I was adopted by a 
JOHN H. BELLINGER and his wife Theresa, in 
Marengo, lowa. When I was twelve years old, 
the Bellingers deserted me, and TIT have never 
known my real name. At the time I was adopted 
Mr. Bellinger was working in the brick yards at 
Marengo. He and his wife called me Mary Elk 
I have reason to believe that a large mol 
above my right kn will be remembercd i 
some of my people. Any information wil! b 
gratefully appreciated by Mrs. | OF Addres 
her in care of this magazine 


with information con- 


CAN any one furnish mer 
brother, 
He 


~ cerning the whereabouts of my 
STEPHEN KELLY, twenty-three years old. 
was heard of in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1916 
Please communicate with ANDREW R, KELLY, 648 
North Ninth Street, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


ALBERT, JESS, and BESSIE, from 

Was separated in 1898, when I 
the Belmont County Children’ 

were last heard of in Bellaire, 
Please send information in re- 
ARCHIE A. Foster, Base Hos 
Camp Grant, Illinois. 


FOSTER, 
whom I 


pital, Q. M. 


"THE son of ROBERT 

who was last heard of 
nois, would appreciate any information in re- 
gard to his whereabouts. Address LAUREL 
TuRNER, in care of this magazine, 


TURNER, a coal miner, 
near Centralia, Ili- 


heard of in Indianapolis, 


4LLA and LEO, last 
worked for the Whit 


=~ Indiana, where they 
Sewing Machine Company. Kindly send me 
what Doc gave you for me. I will locate you 
sure some day Am in your home town, same 
old number, 167. Eva. 


M: . VANEY, MARGARET, who lived at Wel- 
ton Street. Denver, Colorado, in April, 
19i7. She is about twenty-nine ars old, five 
feet four inches in height, and has brown hair 
and a fair complexion. Any one knowing het 
whereabouts please write to DETECTIVE Srory 
MAGAZINI 
WILL JAMES P. DUNAWAY, last heard from 
in September, 1914, in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, please write his youngest sister, in 


care of this magazine. 
EDWIN 


IN, 
M“ id, has hazel eyes, 


under one eye. 


HERBERT, nineteen years 
brown hair, and a 
Was last en in San 
Antonio, Texas, in TOOLS. Your sister is ve 

muck vorried about you. Ph mmuni 

vith her at once. Ade Mr Ww. Cy Fi 
o rexas 


Hiouston, 


small sent 


MANUEI ast heard of 
friends i Butt Mont 
s+. hom whe he for 
son. und his wife. who 
would be very much 
recely mniormation 
i out thirty vears old, 
in height, and lived 
a ranch. Send let 
6 Thirteenth Street, Butte, 


when 
concern 


Montana. 

A® old friend of FREDERICK SPEARS, who 
was last heard of at Fort Riley. would 

like to have news of him. Write “Hornep 

Toap,” at 729 West Tenth Street, Junction City, 

Kansas. 
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NFORMATION is wanted of the whereabouts 
of VERA BROWN, who spent 1915 or 1916 
in Rockaway, New York. Address communica- 
tions to the Missing Department. 
De NN (or DUMM), MURIEL, who was last 
seen in Columbus, Ohio. Her home is 
near Lancaster, same State. She is a_ blonde, 
about seventeen years old, and five feet in height. 
Also MISS ORA DUNN, five feet two inches in 
height, slender, about twenty-five years old, and 
has a dark complexion, She is believed to have 
married lately. Address communications to the 
Missing Department. 


KU ZINO, 


Company I, 


MICHAEL, who was a private in 
Fourth Infantry, at Browns 
ville, Texas, in May, 1917. We have located 
Mr. George ‘RB. Thomas, who is anxious to com 
municate with you. Please send us your pres- 
ent address, as mail is returned by the post 
office. 


YUESHIRE, FRANK, native of Liverpool, Eng- 

land, who was last heard of eight years ago 

ut Butte, Montana. Address brother Dick, in 
care of this magazine. 


information about baby 

EUGENE CUMMI who was adopted 
about four years ago treme the Humane Society 
in Minneapolis. He is nearly five years old now. 
Would his adopted parents care if the mother 
went to see him? If they object to this. would 
they tell her how he is getting along? Address 
Missing Department of this magazine. 


AN any ee furnish 
I N¢ 


GORDON, a traveling salesman for 

woolen concerns, who was last seen leaving 
the Union Depot, Cleveland, Ohio, on the eleven- 
forty-five sleeper for Chicago two years ago. 
Write J. H., in care of this magazin 


M AYREN, 


SCOTT, 


LAWRENCE, 

country sixteen years 
lieved to be practicing osteopathy in Chicago. 
His brother, J. MAYrEN, of 8 Brook Street, Win- 
sted, Connecticut, would appreciate news of 
him. 


BE NNETT, WALTER L, who was last seen 

over a year ago in Syracuse, when he was 
on his way to Jacksonville, Florida He_ is 
twenty-one years old, six feet in height, has 
blue eyes and brown hair and a light complex- 
ion. If he sees this notice will he write to hi 
heartbroken father, at 1728 South Main Street 
Nimira, N. Y.? 


who came to this 
ago and who is be- 


WAS born near or in New Albany, Indiana, 
about forty-five years ago in a log cabin. My 
father’s name was John, Jim, or Day Ilayes 
My mother’s name before her marriage was 
Jane Carr. She had two children by the first 
marriage, John and Sis Carr. My father 
before his marriage to my mother had four 
children, John, Jim, Daye Hayes and one girl. 
My father and mother had three children 
George, Mary, and Annie. When I was about 
five years old my Mary and [I were placed 
in a convent of the Sisters of Merey at Louis 
ville, Kentucky. Later we were taken from there 
by my half-brother Jim Hayes, to his farm near 
Yolona, Illinois. My brother George I have 
heard of since, and I don’t know when or 
where my mother died. I would like to hear 
from John Hayes, Jim Uayes and their sister, 
Iso George Hayes, and John or Bill Stone and 
iily. last heard from Mr. Carr over forty 
ago, when he was living near New AI- 
K Indiana. My half-brother John Hayes 
left for the West many years ago. Dave Hayes 
lived at one time at Colfax, Indiana. Jim 
Ilayes was last heard of twenty-nine years ago 
at Danville, Illinois. fe was then living in 
Orbana and had four children. Address Mrs. 
ANNIE LEHMAN, 2101 West Twelfth Street, Chi 
cago, Illinois. 


sister 


Detective Story Magazine 


WING, FRED, also known as FRED I 
WARDS or ARTHUR EDWARDS, is about 
five feet seven inches in height, has dark- -brown 
eyes and black hair, and formerly lived in De 
troit, Michigan. He has the letters I. A, B, 
tattooed on bis forearm; he has 
from a_ knife wound on the right 
back. Was last seen in Canton, Ohio, and js 
believed to have worked with the Independent 
Art Company, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. His 
brother Vern is very anxious to Pear from 
him. Write A. V. EWING, Box 24, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, 


also a_ scar 
side of his 


ME son of MRS. MAY PORTER. who was last 

heard of in Longmont, Colorado, in 1913, 

Wishes to hear from her. Address Missing De. 
partment. 


still live near Rock 

Prairie, Jamesville, Rock County, Wiscon- 
sin, and do you remember when I worked out 
there? If you see this, answer it, for my daugh- 
ter wishes to know about you, her own father. 
She has been made to believe that you were 
dead. Write to her.—Martha. Address your 
unswer to Mrs. FLoyD FLUAITT, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 


EAREST.—Do you 


ANTED—Information of the whereabouts o 
MARIE ANDERSON or MRS. M. CRANE, 
formerly of Turn Falls, Idaho, who lived in San 
Francisco, California, in 1912, and was last 
heard of from the Wayland Apartments, 549 
South Wope Street, Los Angeles, California, 
Please communicate with A, CoMOLA, 820 Scott 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


O vor, ALVERDA, possibly known as MRS. 

RICHARD DORIN, who was last heard of 

in 1914 in Jacksonville, Florida, and who left 

‘e to go to Omaha, Nebraska. Her old friend, 

t. HoL_uLipay, 69 Hunterdon Street, Newark, 
‘ow Jersey, would like to hear from her. 


WILL CLIPTON (or William 

Hi. Clipton), who was believed to have come 
to Alabama from Bakersfield, California, in 1896 
or 18 {fe was killed in a gun fight at Dolo- 
mite, Alabama, on April 17, 1899. His only 
on would like.go hear from some of his people, 
Address ONIB CLIpTon, 710 Seventeenth Street, 
Ensley, Alabama. 


ELATIVES of 


ILLARD, CHARLES, whose home was in 
Joliet, Illinois, and who was last heard 
from in Los Angeles, California, about four years 
ago, when his father died. His sister Babe 
would like to bear from him or to receive in- 
formation of his whereabouts. Send communica- 
tions to Mrs. Joun H. FLEMING, 508 Avondale 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


"ILBECK, G. H., who was last heard from 

at Benson, Arizona, in 1912. He is or 
was a railroad contractor doing construction 
work. Is believed to have been at Rosedale, 
California, in 1916. His friend Jon Warp, of 
Bristow, Oklahoma, would appreciate any infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts. 
Bk IAN, GEORGE, sixty-three years old, born 

in Vredericksted, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, 
who left his home about thirty-eight years ago 
on a boat as a steward. His niece, Cassandra 
Morton, daughter of his sister Agnes Philips, 
would like to hear of his whereabouts. Address 
CASSANDRA Moron, 138 West 137th Street, New 
York City, care of Van Ludvick. 


give me information about my 
whose maiden name was MARY 
fifteen 
name. 
about 
Mrs. 
Ponca 


YAN any one 
he ilf-sis ster, 
have not heard from her for 
do not know her husband's 

at Newberg, Missouri. Is now 

years of age, if living. Write 

105% East Grard Street, 


thirty-five 
MARGARET BULL, 
City, Oklahoma. 
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GHERMAN, FE . H., who is believed to reside in 
Springtield, Missouri. He was in Joplin, 
Missouri, last April. He is about six feet tall, 
has blue eyes and gray hair, wears a mustache, 
and is slightly round- shouldered. He is a wid- 
ower. Any news of him will be gratefully re- 
ceived by ZoLA SourHwoop, 815 West Third 
Avenue, El Dorado, Kansas. 


JOSEPH, who is believed to be work- 
lumber yords or on a farm some- 
where near Dallas or forth Worth, Texas. Any 
one knowing his address please write to “Ec- 
cLEs” in care of this magazine. 


EMPTY, 
ing in 


present address is Mel 
lived in 
ELLA 
who 
when 


SCAR SMITH, whose 
rose, New York, and who formerly 
Salida, Colorado, would like to hear from 
SmitH, LAURA SMITH, and CHARLES SMITH, 
were last heard of about thirty years ago, 
they lived in Salida. 


MURPHY. TOM, who left Washington County, 
Wisconsin, about thirty-five years ago. 
John Murphy, and, if 
alive, is about sixty-eight years old. Any in 
formation as to his whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his nephew, Patrick F. Murviry, 1160 
Thirty-third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


He is the brother of 


present address of 
BERTHA SCHEMBER, formerly Mrs. 
Ohio, who lived’ at 


YAN any reader furnish the 

MRS. 
Bertha Smith, of Ely: 
84 Fobes Street, Worcester, Massachusetts, seven 
years ago. Her sister would like to hear from 
her. Write Mrs. R. RicnaArpsoxn, 400 West 
Twenty-third Street, Lorain, Ohio 


WANTED.— Information of the whereabouts of 
ALARCON FILEMON, who was last heard 
of in Perry Landing, Texas, where he was in 
a prison camp. He has black hair an’ black 
eyes, is five feet six inches in height. Any one 
know his present address please communicate 
with EzexteL R. Pena, 814 North Townsend 
Street, Chicago, Illinots. 


WALLACE, MRS. ELIZABETH, who formerly 

lived in East St. Louis, Illinois. MISs 
EL_tA Warp, formerly Mrs. Nathan Davis, wishes 
to hear from Mrs. Wallace, whom she met in 
the General Hospital in St. Louis. Missouri, on 
May 5, 1915. Address Iectters to DETECTIVE 
Story MAGAZINE. 


FRED WISHER, who has dark hair 
and who is five feet two inches 
hundred and forty pounds, 

He was last heard 
two years ago, when 
Jewel Tea Company. 
General Delivery, Lin 


i 
and eyes, 
tall, weighs about one 
and is twenty-five years old. 


of in Oklahoma City about 
he was working for the 
Address J. D. BARNWALL, 
ton, Oklahoma. 


CAN any one give me information in ré rd to 
the whereabouts of my father, ee? ARI ) As 
CLARKE, who is about six feet tall. v s one 
hundred and seventy-six pounds, nae a dark com- 
plexion, brown hair and eyes, and is about forty 
, old. Tie left home 2 nner ge r 
address Missing Depar rf 


[NFORMATION wanted gard to 
abouts of JOHN a i L I OY, who 

ark, N Jersey, in February N7 I 
feet in height, weighs between om hundrec 
seventy-five and one hundred and eighty pot 
his hair ar mustache are almost whit 
he has dark eyes. His nose was broken in 
accident looks like a busines 
man, is at and a good talker—Mack, don't be 
a piker was good to you, an entire 
Is this the way you reciprocate one’s 

have waited two years for you to do the 
thing. I know the present address of your 
but it will be my last resort to communicate 
with her. Address information to H. C. L., in 
care of the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


successful 
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EBON, RALPH E.—Any one knowing the 
whereabouts of this man please communi- 
cate with the inquirer below. Mr. Tebon was 
last heard from in Bremerton, Washington, when 
discharged from the U. 8. 8. Saratoga in 1916. 
He served on board the U. S. 8S. Helena on 
the Yang-tse River in 1914 or 1915, as boat- 
swain'’s mate, second class. Believed to have re- 
enlisted in the navy in 1f§ Please communi- 
eate with CLINTON 7EL 315 Fourteenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 


NFORMATION w fF the whereabouts of 
RALPH JONES, twenty-four years, 
born in New Canaan, Connecticut, and last heard 
in Santa Barbara, California. Selieved to 
gone to Alaska is 1910 or 1911. Klis 
*» MICHAEL JONES, 246 West Twenty- 
Street, New York City, would appreciate 
him. 


fourth 
news of 


near Ful 
years 


ALICE, who lived in or 
Vv York about seventeen 
‘medium brown hair, good teeth, 
about five feet six inches in height. Would 
be thirty-one years old if living. Any on 
ine her whereabouts please write to an old 
f hers. Address JENNIE, in care of Dr- 
STORY MAGAZINE, 


CURTIS, AL, tive feet six inches in height, 

medium brown hair growing y, wears 
extra heavy eyeglasses. He is believed to be 
in or near Syracuse, New York, where he has 
relatives.—Al, do you remember the little green 
lantern? Will some one send his address to an 
old friend, J. M. &8., in care of Missing Depart- 
ment. 


OLTON, STANLEY, who was last heard of in 

Cleveland, Ohio, in October, 1918. Any 
information as to his whereabouts will be grate- 
fully reeeived by his brother, WorreELL OLTON, 
in care of the Missing Department. 
BEINGMAN, GEORGE E., about fifty years 

old, who was last heard of in Pasadena, 
Cnlifornia.—If you see this will you remember 
Pozo, and write to me?—If any one knows Mr. 
Bringman’s whereabouts ple an communicate with 
ELBErTt PHILLIPS, Escalon, California. 


HAROLD.— 


absence at 
ruination of your 


-Please come back at oner Your 

this time will be the complete 

father in more ways than 

one. Don’t make others suffer because of an 

anger toward one. Have written you a_ letter 
eare of this magazine—FLo. 


BERT.—Why don't you write t 

iving in Muscatine, Iowa. 

li nM ti I 

Uncle Bill is dead.—An 
“bouts please notil 

Fifth Street, Mus 


ERRY, 
We are 
Jane is with me. 
knowing Bert Terry's where 
Mrs. NELLIE Gray, 804 East 
catine, Towa 


A SON of ROSELLA 
4 ld like to hear 


would 


FOX-DAW is 

from bis relatiy 

both hands and feet froz om i 

in Nebraska, and died in St. Joseph 

about twenty) ven years 
Department 


living ane 
Mi 
n 


RSCHINGER. HANS, wl 
employed in the office ¢ 
sas) City, Missouri s: ‘ 1 
some city in Illinois, whe ( probabl) 
rking for a brewery company. Your old 
iend, DANIEL. wishes to hear from you. <Ad- 
cadres him at LBoone, Iowa. 
"TR REMAYNE, JOSIAH. who was last beard of 
in Boonton, New Jersey. He was born in 
Calaveras County, California, about 1856. 
Please communicate with HreNRY TREMAYNE. 


East Weber Avenue, Stockton, Califor- 
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AXY one knowing the present address of 

RALPH BE. MAUDLIN, who was last seen in 
Auburn, Washington, on December 19, 1918, 
please communicate with ALLIg, of Auburn, in 
care of the Missing Department. 


R EKUBEN.—Mother is almost worried to death. 
Won’t you please write and tell ber where 
you are? FLoyp F., Wichita 


he \N any one furnish the present address of J. 

‘ FRED MCWHORD, who was a sergeant in 
the Twenty-eighth Infantry, on duty in the 
Philippine Islands in 1900. Ile was wounded 
while there, and was sent to Washington, where 
his leg was amputated. His home in 1900 was 
in Newark, New Jersey, and his father is be- 
lieved to have been in the bookbinding business. 
Any information will be appreciated by his 





friend, WILLIAM LEIBENGOOD, 464 Northampton 
Street, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
ANTED—Information in regard to the pres- 
ent whereabouts of JAMES BISHOP, of 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, who was last heard 
of before the battle of San Juan Hill Write 
to C. H. Bisnop, 330 West Vine Street, Stock- 


ton, California. 


CHRIS 


brown 


EARL, twenty years old, has 
brown eyes, and fair com- 
plexion, and was last seen in San Francisco. 
California; also MARIE CHRISTIAN and 
TRESSA CHRISTIAN, twins, age about twenty- 
two. They have brown hair and brown eyes 
and fair complexions, and are about five fect 


TIAN, 
hair, 


eight inches in height. Were last seen in San 
Irancisco. Their brother, RALPH C. CiRISTIAN, 
2059 Grand <Avenue, Beaumont, Texas, is 
unxiously awaiting news of them. 


BROMBERG, JEROME, who was last seen in 

Louisville, Kentucky, about three“years ago. 
His home is believed to be in Portland, Oregon. 
His friends, BEN ROSENTHAL and Harry MILLER, 


of 521 East Madison Street, Louisville, Ken 

tucky, would like to hear from him 

"THIEME, HARRY, who worked about a year 
ago in Massena, New York. Any one 


knowing of his present whereabouts please com- 


municate with his father, PAUL THtnMp, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. 
RWIN. DAN T., also known as Jack. who’ is 


six feet one inch in height, has black hair 
and dark eyes, and was last heard of in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, in 1904 or 1905. His son 
is very anxious to hear from him. Address Miss 
ing eDpartment. 


information of an only 


AN any one give 
R ALLEN, who was 


daughter, MRS. WALTE 
last heard of eight years ago in Paxton, Ne- 
braska. Mrs. Allen’s maiden-name was Nellie 
Dassert. Any information will be thankfully 
received by Mrs. A. LARSON, 554 Johnson Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 


I UNCAN, TIM. 
Sierra Street, 


Write Jotr Wintsry, 352 
Reno, Nevada, at once. 


who is about nineteen 

years old, a blonde, five feet six inches tall 
She was heard from in October, 1918, when she 
was traveling with the chorus of a_ theatrical 
company. Be ssie, if you see this, write to your 
old friend HILDA, in care of this magazine. She 
can give you valuable information concerning 
money matters. 


REMBLAY, BESSIE, 


REGG, HOWARD, and ARTHUR RYAN, who, 

when last heard from, were in central Texas, 

nnd who intended to go abroad, possibly to EB gypt. 

Your friend Eppir, from your home town, wishes 

to see you very much. Write to him in care 
Missing Department. 


of CLYDE BELL, 


Detective Story Magazine ; 










F158, FRANK D., whose sister has not s@ 

or heard from *him in eighteen years. He 
is about thirty-six years of age. His sister Ad. 
die is very sick in‘a hospital Any information 
as to his whereabouts will be gratefully re. 
ceived by his sister Mabel. Address Mrs. VIcTor 
ore 19 Sylvester Street, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts 








[N®ORM ATION wanted in regard to the where- 

abouts of JOHN IRVIN ROUCH, whe was 
last heard of when traveling with a Wild West 
show in Texas, as a musician. Address I. Ep. 
wae Roucu, General Delivery, Winchester, Ken- 
tucky 


BLDE R, 


= who was last 

1915, at Gallipolis, 
ing on a farm owned by H. 
five feet nine inches in beight, 
and blue eyes, and is twenty-seven 
Will any one knowing his present 

please communicate with L. DANIELS, 
Street, Springtield, Missouri. 


Harry Miller, 
January 11, 


R. S., also known as 
heard from on 
Ohio. Ile was then work- 
Mills. He is about 
has brown hair 
years old. 
whereabouts 
815 Patton 


JOHN LAWRENCE, forty-five years 
hundred and sixty pounds, 
mixed with gray. He was 
Francisco, California, 
was reported as being 


URPHY., 
old, weighs one 

vas dark-brown hair 
last heard from in San 
about five years ago. He 


in New York in 1915. His sister, ANNIE 
Murpuy, of 102 Minor Street, North, Seattle, 
Washington. is very anxious about him, and 


will appreciate any information in regard to 


him. 


EK} \NS. MARCUS. about five feet ten inches 
in height, weighing one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, and about thirty-one or thirty-two 


vears of age. Is portly, with a dark, smiling 
face Any information regarding him or his 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated. He 
disappeared about nine-thirty p. m. on March 
11, 1919, from Austin, Minnesota. Send letters 
to “Lux Nocris,” in care of the Missing De- 


partment 


Scouts James 


ECOND United States Infantry 
Cecil Kistler, 


Cc. McPalmer, Walter Brosch, 
John L. Barrs, Louis Cayson, Harry Ward Hinn- 
man, Leonard Marksberry, Norman Hilton, Jo- 
seph Henderson, and Al Shuman. Write to your 
old friend, LArep, the rope spinner. Address 
T. B. R., 1573a Eighteenth Avenue, San Fran- 
i California 





the whereabouts 


NFORMATION wanted as to 
She left England 


of MISS ETHEL LEED. 


with friends for Brazil, and was then to go 
on to the United States. She is believed to have 
married, Address MIss MILDRED CARROTHERS, 


106 Sheldon Street, Cambridge, England. 
LINNIE. who was last heard of in 

Owensboro, Kentucky. Any one knowing 
his address please write to CLARENCE, in care of 
the Drerrerive STORY MAGAZINE. 


AUGHS., 


AVIS. SHIRLEY, seven years old, has dark, 
curly hair, and is of a very. affectionate 
disposition. She attended Whittier Kindergarten 
School in Salt Lake City, and was taken away 
from there on July 6, 1918 She is probably 


with Fred W. Davis and Mrs. Beatrice Davis. 
The advertiser offers to pay fifty dollars to the 
first person giving information which enables 


Davis or either of the other 


him to find Shirley 
Address Missing De- 


two persons named 
partment. 


ahove. 


ARPENTER, JESSE, about five feet ten inches 
tall, twenty-three years old, has dark-brown 
hair and blue eyes. He is thought to be in lint, 
Michigan. Any one knowing his address please 
write MeLVIn Stacy, 921 North Charles Street, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 














YORK, was last heard from 
age ep in September, 1917. 
inches in he ‘ight, had light 
, and the initials D. V. Y. 
were tattooed on his left arm. He was a car- 
penter by trade, and said, at the time, that he 
was going to Michigan on a contract job. Please 


write Mrs. H. York, 92 Division Street, Fulton, 
New York. 


SIMMONS, 5 


7 oon, D. V. 

in Glennie, 

He was five feet 
hair anc blue a 











MRS. SIDNEY, nee BAKER, who is 





about five feet five inches in height, weighs 
about one hundred and thirty-five pounds, has 





eyes. She is an actress. 
Aberdeen, Washington, on 


dark hair and gray 
Was last heard of in 








May 18, 1909. <Any information concern er 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated | her 
relative, J. F. RANDALL, 883 Third Street, Port- 


land, Oregon. 








AN any one the present address of 
MISS MARC POTUT, who once lived 
in Jacksonville, IF lor ida. She went from there 
to Chicago in 1917, left later for Cleveland, 
Ohio, and all trace of her von lost. Any 
information in to present where 
abouts will be very much appreciaty d by FRANK 
SHINE, in care of N. P. Commsoray, Patton Ho- 
tel, 1014 South Eleventh Street, Omaha, Ne 


braska. 


H* 


‘TILER, JOHN, or HECKLER, who was 





ast seen in November, 1916. in Oregon. He 
is five feet six inches ht. weighs about 
one hundred and fifty 1as brown hair 
parted on the left sid own eyes, a_ thin 
medium uose, medium stré lips, and is about 









old 


Ss lis former partner, 
, of Kimberly, 


British Columbia, 


thirty 
ADOLPH 


thi yer 
STEHLIN 


Canada, would appreciate any information re- 

garding him. 

WILL the relatives of LEONE GOLDBUN, who 
w adopted in 1894 or 1896 at Oak 





land, California, please communicate with Der- 
TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
RE. ADAM, who was last heard 


GOOvPA STU 











of in Los Angeles, California, in July, 1915. 
Any one knowing his whereabouts please com- 
municate with his father, W. F. GooppastrureE, 
sox 1: Linnton, Oregon. 
‘AN any one give me information about the 

KELY family? John Peter Cahill married 
Miss Mary Kely in 1853 and had two daughters, 
Kathren and Julia. Kathren was born Novem- 
ber 1, 1853, and Julia, April 13, 1855, at New 
Orleans. Mrs. Cahill and Julia both died on 
January 2, 1856, and John P. Cahill was 
drowned in the Red Chute on January 19, 1867. 


to his relatives on 
uch appreciated by 
Ash Lane, Route 


ormation in reg: 
nal side will 
H. Smita, 4 
llas, Texas. 












*“*Inis » who wl 
im the United St: 





was in the R. fe. N 

mber the heese and it tl 
Write I G. W in cat \iissing 

! 

I would like to hear from you 


two boards for 


yr G W., I0 


eaky boat, 


¢limb. 


oars, 
care 





hard 





Vrite 


mag 





QO’ B pid N, EDWARD, of Chicago, Illinois, who 

a "jocometive fireman, He was last 
heard « of in Lorain, Ohio, on the B. & O. road. He 
Was thought to have gone from there to Kansas 
City. Write to your old friend, Jonx Howarp, 


in care of 
sylvania. 


General Delivery, Pittsburgh, Penn- 








Headquarters Chat 





ANTED.—Information in 
whereabouts of a MR. 
between forty and fifty 
formerly in Philadelphia 


factory. Mr. Kershaw is supposed to have been 
living in or near Boston, Massachusctts, for the 


yast four years. Address 


Missing Department. 


Ke 7 — R. 
1912, and, in 


it 
church, New Zealand. 
steamship TVainni for 
medium height, 


above 
rather small regular 
good 


fairly 
York. 


often asks 





NELL, who went 


with her 
England. 

slender, 
features, 


looking. 


two 








1urch, is inc 





Address 
Christe 


rep CLEA 


hurech, New Zealand. 


Cc: ASELMAN, LENOKE.—We 
several commubications in 
Scott, but have been unable to 








he post office. Please send us your present ad 

dress 

WaANTED.— Information of the whereabouts of 
BIRDIE NULL, whose mother i 

the child was born in Oreg I 

name was Orange Ile los 

land, California, about eight 

Lirdie’s relatives heard that she 

by a lawyer's family. They would lil 

from her. Address ESTELLA VAN TUYL, Topenish, 


Washington. 





KING, G. W.. of Virginia, who taught school 

in 1917 at Ashport, Tennessee, and 
employed in Memphis last summer. Is 
thirty-five years old, wears glasses, is not 
robust: he is an expert penman, and 


teacher. 
First 
Army, 


keeper as well as a 
R. B. KILPATRICK, 
Corps, United States 


Regiment, A, P. O. 7 


lorces, 































SHOULD like to know the whereabouts of 
my brother, JOHN CC, CLANCY, who was 
Jast heard from five 3 a when he was 
at , Dattos Montana rite his ister 
‘EARL, in care of this 
Hoe FMAN, L. A., possibly of New York Cits 
a graduate from St. Francis ¢ \ 
School. It would be to your advant if you 
would communicate with TIA ¥ RI gE, 107 
Kast Pearl Street Torrington Connectict 
We kr of of dk coming to 
( h ot fo ied rv thei 
hi rs wi i ed ri t ! s 
azo: Walt J \ Ca x ic 
i it i i il t 
Joseph i. ¢ re. ¢ Gi 
J » « sridzet Tale ( Vin Liammet 
; . John TT. Ke Mai ] 
} rar ! i mes Lym 
ri v. Nicholas Mulvan | 
w MeNar a. 3 n M rny, J 
i Pot n I tl 
inor, John Whelar Phoma boy 
Ardin, Ro t Baker Sarah ¢'oh 
hnson, Joseph Kleuge Cha Hab 
Meschi Louis A. Nelson, Clara ? 
, hing, Veronica Rampollo, FI i 
Timothy Zz (idaho), Adolph Ru- 
Schade, } :, Stuber, William Trun 
iams. We will assist these people, 
heirs, in getting the money that is com- 


them, and pay rewards 
leading up to the location of any 
named International Claim 
nock Building, San Francisco, 


regard to the 
KERSHAW, 
years old and who lived 
working in a 


communicaticns to 


to New Zealand 
June, 1914 
sister 


has 


Believed to 
years 
whose cot 1 5 
ulring for her. 
Street, 





have received 
regard to Cecil 
ich you through 





Address Doers 
Lieut 
Third 
American 





for 


Bureau, 
California. 
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who is 






leather 








left Chri 
Lill i 
is 










She 











Linwood, 


















































nant, Medical 
‘ovisional 
Expeditionary 











information 
therein 
Monad- 





person 
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ESTON, JUNITA, once of Denver, Colorado. 

—If you see this, or some one tells you of 
it, write to me. Also ask Earl to write his old 
chum JOHN F. Worm, G Company, 110th Infan- 
try, American Expeditionary Force, Briey, France, 
Write also to my home address, 400 Oliver 
Street, Conway, Arkansas. 








ECKEN, W. H., last heard of in Birmingham, 
Alabama, in August, 1912. Was five feet 

six inches in height, weighed one bundred and 
thirty pounds, and is sixty-two years of age. 


Wore a mustache. He was a brick ms ason by 
trade. Any information regarding him will be 
very appreciated by his son, Harry I. 


highly 
BECKEN, sergeant in a machine-gun battalion in 
the American Expeditionary Force. Write him 
in care of B company, 19th Machine Gun Bat 
talion, A. P, O., No. 798, American Expeditionary 


Force. 





Cost EY, CARSTAIR, about five feet six 
“tall, 


inches rather stout, has brown hai 
and wears glasses. Was last seen in Chicago 
in 1917. Please send his present address to 


the Missing Department of the DETECTIVE Srory 


MAGAZINE 









YLARK, HUGH and 
Britain, Connecticut, over 
They are sons of James and Rose Clark. 
sister MARY, who is now very old, talks of them 
a great deal, and would love to hear from them 
in care of this magazine 


EDWARD, who left 
forty years 
r 





Lewiston, Pennsylvania, 
Remember the old blue 
friend JouN, in care of 


ILGER, H., who left 
about five years ago. 
house? Write your old 


this magazine. 

THOMPSON, MRS. MATTIE, nee STRADER, 
who was last heard of in Rossville, Okla 

homa, in 1901, when she was married to Bob 


brother, 
where 
May 


rapher. She nad a 
fom Strader. Any one knowing her 
abouts, please communicate with Mrs 


YounGc, Box 775, Bisbee, Arizona 


GRIEFIN. 


hicago. 
nnueed Ferguson in 
who kept a furniture repair shop or furniture 
store. She is a great friend of Mrs. Harshaw, 
whose son is employed by the Milwaukee fire de- 
partment. An old friend, Frank BENTLEY, would 
like to know her whereabouts, Address com- 
munications to the Missing Department 


Thompson, a_ tel 





GERORGH, of South 
mnarried a man 
1916 or 1917, 


MRS. EARL 
Believed to have 
Septembe 





ENSON, CRESSWELL (or CRESSWELIL 
TRUEMAN) about five feet ten inches tall, 
weighs one hundred and thirty-five pounds, has 
a light complexion, fair hair and blue eyes. 
IIe is nineteen years old and very round-shoul 
dered. Was last heard of in Denver, Wyoming, 
in July, 1918. Any information about him will 





be appreciated by his mother, Mrs. THomMas 

RYAN, 525 Cedar Street, Sault Ste. Marie, Michi 

gan. 

ANY one Vitae the present whereabouts of 
Miss LUCY sAMENT, formerly of 104 


“De troit, Michi 


1, Will do a 
zazine 





(har lotte Avenue, 


kindness by communicating with this ma 


suspense is aw- 


SAM —Please come home. ‘This 
Z PORTLAND, ORI 


ful, and little Ralph is sick 
iON. 


TiPTON, CLYDE, five feet nine 

has brown hair, blue-gray eyes, 
heard trom nearly seven years ago at Mymore, 
Nebraska, when he wrote that he was going to 
Montana. ITlave heard that he was drafted at 
Detroit, Michigan, but k exempted. 
your mother wants to from you d 
Mes. Fiona FE. Trerox, Box 2366, Humble, 


inches in height, 
and was last 





Texas. 


Detective Story 


Magazine 





with her fri 
at the home @ 


who, 


LOUISE, 
i stayed 


YOODMAN, 
G I Price, 


Irs. Lucy 


Mrs. Golz, 661 Baltic Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, during the winter of 1886-87. Any one 


whercabouts, 
will learn 
will write 
Milwaukee, 


knowing anything of her present 
or of the whereabouts of her relatives, 
something to their advantage if they 
to A. B. T., 1003 Twenty-first Street, 
Wisconsin, 


who was last seen in 
ten years ago. He isa 
player. His sister Kate has special 
communicate to him which is to his 
Address communications in care of 
Department. 


| hh CLAIR, CHARLES. 
4 Windsor, Vermont, 
trombone 
news to 
advantage, 
the Missing 


RESON, 


sce this write me at 


FRANK B., who is thought to be in 
Ixverything is forgiven. If you 
once in care of this maga- 


zine. Your friend BABE. 

Sr YMOUR, “SIGIE’—I bave written to you 
several times, but received no reply. I 

wrote the last time from the hospital just after 

{ had been wounded. Write direct to me, and 

send your address and present rank, if you are 


A Com- 
American 





SERGEANT C, F. GREEN, 
Infantry, 26th Division, 
Force, 


navy 
104th 
Expeditionary 
H whereabout of 
formerly of 835 


A NY one knowing the present 
7% HARRY W. DAVENPORT, 

Broadway, Camden, New Jersey please com 
municate with this magazine, 


WANTED 


lowing heirs 


regard to the tol- 
Hendricks: LO- 


Information in 
~ Drusilla 


RETTA and MARY CRANDALL, who were last 
heard of at New Castle, Indiana; ORA, NOAH 
JACK, and AMANDA EARLYWINE, who wer 
last heard of somewhere out West LAURA A 


address was Frank- 
interest to com- 
Taney, R. R. 


i-known 
to their 


ADAMS, 





whose 





lin, Indiana. It will be 
municate 
Box 52, Pi 


with Mrs 
tsburg 





“LEN STAPLETON or any one know- 
ier whereabouts please communicate 
ster Johanna, who is very much wor- 
; heard of it 
Write Mrs. A. J. PARKER, 805 
t, Portland, Oregon 





East Eleventh Stre 


—We sent you a letter in 
your brother, but it was returned 
post office, unclaimed. Please let 
present address. 


J \CKSON, IRENE 
regard to 
to us by the 
us know your 
ILL any one knowing the present where- 
abouts of CONNI RYAN, who was last 
heard of in Sturgis, Michigan, in 1916, please 
‘nd his addre to the Missing Department of 
this magazine. bs 





who is twenty-four years 
light hair and mustache, 
inches in height, and has 
finger on his right hand 

een 


J AUVIN, AUGUST 
a old, has blue eyes, 
t four 
third 


is ahout five fe 
had half of the 








imputated Speaks French Ile was last 
in Alberta, Canada His mother is very much 
worried about him, as he bas been away ¢ t 
vears Will any one able to furnish inform: 
tion of him pl to Mrs. J. JAuvin, 31 
East Thirteenth Street, Paterson, New Jersey 
Rew“ LEY, CHARLES B., who left Trenton, 
New Jersey, about twenty years ago, and 
was last seen in Chicago, Illinois, abour 1915. 
Ile is probably living under an assumed name. 
If has large brown eyes, gray hair, is about 


five fect ten inches tall, and is very reserved in 
manner. He was a manufacturer of cigars be- 
fore he lett Trenton Please send any informa- 
tion regarding him to DerecTivg Story MaGa- 


ZINE 












Headquarters Chat 


PECCOLA, LOUISE, an Italian about twenty- 
six years old, who is believed to be living 
Is adept at imitating the Irish 
nicknamed, in consequence, 
ERIC DANIELSON, would 
communicate with his 
Minneapolis, 


in New a 
brogue, and is 0D 
“Irish.” Her old friend, 
be glad to have her 
mother at 803 South Lighth Street, 
Minnesota. 


CAN any one supply the name of an orphan 
home in Ohio that burned down in 1892, 
or does any one know of family named 
Eaton, who had children in this home? Any 
information will be appreciated by R. Ii. Earon, 
eare of R. B. Smith, R. F. D. Number 1, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


or Aen. MORRIS EDSON, who was born July 

854, in Wisconsin. He was a baker in 
during the years of 1884 to 
1890, and murried there and had a daughter 
named Golda. He moved to Greencove Springs, 
Florida, in 1897, and later went to mines in 
northern Mich n, with a prospector named 
Fuller. His half-sister MAry would like to hear 
from him, in care of this magazine. 


Det an Michist in, 


RANK, MRS. BERTHA, née AMES, whose 
last known address is Casselton, North Da- 
kota, where she was in 1917. Any one knowing 
her present address please write to her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. rep McCiusky, 457 West Seventh 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 


ANTED—The address of the who 
some time ago advertised for the where- 
abouts of the children or heirs of NICK HOLT 
husband of Tamsel Holt. Mrs. Holt 
daughter of John Hatton, who came from 
land to this country some time between 
1840 and 1860. Please communicate 
. G. TINKER, 1127 Syndicate Trust Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


persons 


Wit any one knowing the whereabouts of 
{NEST WEIDMAN please wri ise- 


write the Miss 


ing De par “te nt, in care of this magazine. 


BPANDT, BILLIE, and JOR CARSON, 

whom the advertiser spent many happy 
hours on Long Island. Please communicate with 
WILLIAM D, RICHARDSON, 362: Chauncy Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


with 


Ke, FRANK LEO, about twenty-two years 
old, who was last seen in Ebenezer, New 
York. Your wife and children are very much 
worried about you. Write to Brssir, in care of 
this department. 
I! ORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 
abouts of EMIL father of Mollie 
Thomas, mother’s maiden name was Mary 
Mutchler. roomed at one time at Bennett's 
llotel, on Soutt enue, Rochester, ow Y 
with : The mits. 
who has n t ¢ him, would 
from him. Mrs. MAt rill \ 
j52 St Paul Street, Rochester, N 


YLE, 
er 


whose 


pounds, neh 
ed 


. SPEWAR A 
od, Maine, 


A : n name 

Jennir : , i who formerly 

Brooklyn 1 has dark-brown hair 

is about five feet six inches in height, 

last heard of about eightcen years ago, 

! was lodging with a Mrs. O'Brien, on 

Smith Street, Brooklyn. Any information in 

regard to her whereabouts will be gratefully 

appreciated by the advertiser. Write to the 
Missing Department of this magazine. 
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Brown, WILLIAM, of Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin. Please write to your pal “Red.” 

Brown is believed to have gone to San 

cisco after leaving Portland, Oregon, in 1917. 

Address JOHN KrysH, 121 East Wight Avenue, 

Tacoma, Washington. 


NFORMATION is sought relating to the where- 
abouts of MRS. BERTHA BANCROFT (aiso 
uses names Lakakos or Moore), who was. last 
heard of at Willows, California. She lived for 
several years at Vancouver, British (olumbia 
Write to A, B.. in care of this magazine. 
NELSON, FRITZ, who lived with his aunt in 
kay Ridge two years ago. Please write 
DALTON, 9 Bed- 
York. 


friend, RALPIr 
Brooklyn, New 


to your old 
ford Avenue, 


LORILLARD, MRS. MARGURITE, — whose 
4 maiden name was Montgomery. She used 
Detroit. Michigan, but has not been 
1906, She is about five feet two inches 
in height, weighs two hundred and ten pounds, 
has dark hair and brown eyes, is about forty- 
seven years old, and was last heard from in 
Chicago, when she said she was going to move 
in a few days. Her son, WALTER C. MONTGOM 
ERY, would appreciate any news of her. His 
address is R. F. D. Number 2, Glendale, Arizona, 
in eare of Alec Silva. 


to live in 
seen since 


NIDER, KURT, of the United States Field 
Artillery, who was last heard of in Camp 
Wadsworth. A friend of his would be glad to 
have news of his whereabouts. Write to Miss- 
ing Department. 


[™! OUMATION wanted as to the whereabouts 

of JOSEPH LEMICOUX, who left Quebec, 
Canada, in 1872, and JEAN BAPTISTE LEMI- 
COUX, who was last heard of in Massachusetts. 
Please communicate with Mrs. H. OUELLETTE, 
116 South Norah Street, Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Mclean, WILLIAM, who was last heard of 
e in Lincoln, Kansas, gbout 1890. His 
daughter. Mr in.in M. Nos ies, 1614 Speer 
Boulevard, Denver, Colorado, will appreciate any 
information in regard to his whereabouts or the 
whereabouts of his other children. 


ANTED.—Information concerning the where- 
abouts of BOYD GUNTER or GUNTHER, 
who was last heard from in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, about three years ago. He was over six 
feet in height, weighed about one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds, had gray eyes, even, white teeth. 
and an inconspicuous sear on one side of his 
face. He was an automobile repair man. Boyd, 
if you see this notice write your mother. Walter 
is in a hospital in France. Mrs. ANNA GUNTHER, 
5 Seventh Avenue, Canton, Illinois. 


155 South 

KS ANAGH, = ELIZABETH, whose 
whereabouts he not been known for twelve 

years, She is a wido and was in Denver, Colo- 

when last heord from. Her brother, ] » 

Sheet Harbor, Nova Scotia, Canada, 

to hear trom her. 


raato, 
W. BRowN, 
would like 


FRANK, and wife, who used live 

Hanley, Saskatchewan, Canade ‘ j 
one son, named Elwood. Their old 
ld appreciate news of them. Adare 
sest JOuUNSTON, 446 Hamilton Road, London 
Jnturio, Canada. 
SHIRLEY, MRS, E. D., nee LAURA CAMPBEI 

who was last heard of when in 
City, Missouri, about fourteen 
was then staying with her uncle Jack (or 
Lawson. Her children are very auxious to 
any information that will lead to the discovery 
of her whereabouts. Please address her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. JOHN SINNER, 737 Fifteenth Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


vears ag 
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YRNE, WILLIAM, age about nineteen years, 
was last seen in Cleveland on February 3, 
1919. Everything is settled now. 
with Mrs. F. Lyons, 10622 Dupont 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Avenue, 


IRDSELL, LEAVITTE, who was last heard of 
in Alberta, Canada. Write to your 
Jer, in care of this magazine. 


WANTED—Information of the whereabouts of 
VILI 


the relatives of IAM O. BURKE, 
who died one year ago, at the age of forty years. 
He had black hair and blue cyes, was five feet 
eight inches in height, weighed one hundred and 
forty-five pounds, and was born in Ireland. At 
one time he was an expert sailmaker in New 
York. In January, 1916, he went to New York, 
and while there got a ring with red stones that 
his sister bad given him when he was nineteen 
vears old. This ring he gave his wife before he 
died, and said that his people woul Id recognize it 
Send any information to M ZETTA BURKE, 
1404a Spruce Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


WII any one knowing w Whereabouts§ of 
MISS’ NETTIE SHEFFORD or SHEP- 
PORD, who, when last heard of, was living at 
160 East One Hundred and Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York City, please communicate with 
Cc. I. ScumMMers, Box 24, Route 4. Dover, New 
Ifampshire, Miss ppord is a Jewess, about 
eighteen years of ¢ and five feet one or two 
inches in height. e has a brother Sam about 
the same age. 
NDERSON, father’s name i 
Albert E. Anderson He sailed for Lon 
don or Liverpool July, 1895, from = Phila 
delphia, where he had been living at 478 North 
Franklin Street, while his wife and baby were 
sti ying at Lansdale, Pennsylvania Before leay 
ing this country he was employed by George 
Kelly, 8 Market Street, Philadelphia He had 
a brother named Alfred, and two i 
seatrice, Who was single, and Addie 
who, with her husband, was a member 
ind-opera company. Their home was on 
ousand Islands Albert Anderson's motber, 
Mrs. Hanfield, a a brother, named Phillip 
Small, who was on the polic force either in 
Montreal or Quebec, Canada. \Ibert Anderson 
joined the drum corps of the British army at 
the age of twelve. His Was a major li 
ing at the barracks, where died After 
leath Albert Anderson Was transferred to 
bay with the British army. A relative wishes to 
know this family's whereabouts Address Pritt 
Lip ANDERSON, 1624 West York Street, Philadel 
phia, Pennsy!vania 


DICK, whos 


tag » ELIAS J., of Welsh descent, has light 
h and blue eyes, and was brought up in 
York. Any 
appreciated by wife, who has not 


New information will be 
seen him 


communications to 


i 
Granville, 


since 1906. > address 
the Missing Department. 


M AcDonacp, MRS. GRACE KEMPTON 

CHASE, who left home about sixteen 
months ago, and wrote from Brooklyn that she 
was going to Florida with the family of a Bos 
ton doctor. She is believed to have returned 
to New York with them Ifer four children are 
in danger of being sent to an institution, and her 
mother is terribly worried about her Write 
Mrs. CHASB, in care of this magazine 


NE LLIE.—Please write to me in care of 
aoe... 


magazine 
FLORENCE 


WILD. 
LEY, whose home 


this 


TERWILLIGER ABER- 
a was somewhere in New 
York State, and who was last heard from at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Any information 
will be greatly appreciated by SIpNEY WILD. 
Write to him in care of the Missing Department. 


Communicate 


brother 


Detective Story Magazine 


DO8sEY POWERS. who used to live 

Fayetteville, Arkansas, and then moved 
Harrison, would like to hear from some 
old friends. Address him at Hainesville, 


RASIL MABLE ALTA 

mill in Michigan in 
W. Manning at Owosso, Michigan, 
If living, is twent even years old Was last 
heard ot when she left Lansing, Michigan, with 
Elmer Harris in July, 1908, to go to Toledo, 
Ohio. Any information of her whereabouts will 
be greatly appreciated by G. W TANNING, 5O4 
Alberta Street, Portland, Oregon. 


BILL. last heard from at Woodford 
way to Chicago Your wife and 

about you Writ 

muivazine 


who worked in a silk" 
1907, and married GJ 
April 25, 1908, 


Hiotel, on 
baby are 
very anxious Mrs. WILSON, in 
care of this 


DYcE. JAMES and WILLIAM, 
somewhere i orth Dakota, 

JAMES W. JACK, of I} sper Avenue, 

Michigan, would like ¢ ar from them. 


RALPH. Please writ 

as I have been greatly 
udden disappearance 1 will 
thing if you will write me Your 
HANLEY 


thought to be 
heir uncle, 
Detroit, 


me of your whereabouts, 
woftied since your 
forgive every 
wife, Mrs. R, 


I AVIS, FLOYD who was last heard of from 

Aleaya, California, a year ago His daugh- 
ter, DRUSILLA sae be of Norton, Virginia, would 
appreciate any information in regard to his 
present whereabouts, 


EB’? R ° TTS, PRIVATE GLEN C., of 
55th Infantry, A. EB. F., 

September 11, 1918, when twe 
ived from him, stating that 
he had arrived safely in France. His parents 
are very much worried about him, and would 
appreciate any information of him. Write Mr, 
REUBEN Evererrs, in care of this magazine. 


St JOHN, JAMES 
= to be in New York City. His friend, Epwarp 
JOUANESI East Fifteenth Street, Brook- 
Iyvn, New would like to hear from him 


Company 
who was lag 
le Pc on 
postal cards were rec 


thought 


whos home is 


York, 


one furnish the names of the parents 

who was adopted when three 

i cigar maker, in 

tember 18, 1894? 

adoption pi Vel ade out \ Doctor 

Boseman, but the parents name yere not 

i Any information will be ¢ appre- 

Address Mrs. G. F. IL. in care of this 
magazine 


M ARTIN, ANDREW J., 

age, five feet ten inehes in height, light 
light hair, and a long chin. He is 
an expert contortionist. He was last heard from 
in 1907, when he wrote that he had joined the 
White Rat IIe has a l With a dagger 
through it tattooed on hi i arm. His old 
friend, Frank L. Ca 0A East Broad 
Street, Richmond, Virginia, would be glad to 
hear from or ot him 


thirty-four years of 


complexion, 


BILLY, PATRICK, who 
Ireland, about forty 


came from Galway, 
years ago, and who 
oe in the upper part of New. York City eighteen 

rs ago. His nephew, Josera P. Barry, of 
285 Broadway, Lawrence, Massachusetts, would 
appreciate any information of him or his family. 


WILSON, JEANETTE F., who is about five 

feet seven inches in height, has blue eyes, 
golden hair, and weighs about one hundred 
thirty pounds. Her last known address was 
Rast Thirtieth Street, Her brother-in-law, 
rHuR H. Was, of 400 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York City, is very anxious about her, and 
would be grateful for news of her. 
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For the 
Man Going 
To France 


Street & Smith Corporation have 
just published 


Easy French || | “Wht Do You Know?” 


Never mind how strong you are. 
is looking for 4rains, not brawn. 


For American Soldiers ; 
It’s a fine thine to be healthy and hard as 


nails, but when the boss wants a man for a big 
job, the kind that pays real money, it’s what 
you énow that counts. 


BY 
DAISY AGNEW MacLEAN 


Right now the Government and employers 
: “A : ; everywhere are looking for men with special 
use of soldiers, this handy litle volume | training—men who can do some one thing well. 
will prove a mighty usciul pocket com- 
panion for any one going “Over There” 


Although designed especially for the 


How about you? Are you ready for one of 
ee Herod these positions? Have you an expert knowledge 
many capacity. 7 - | of any kind of the work? 

ine capieatd has simplified the problem If you haven’t special training, get it now! 
of French pronunciati mn—which 1S al |) You can do it—in spare time—throug h the In- 
ways a bugbear for the beginning stu- ternational Correspondence Schools. Pick the 
dent of the language. || position you want in the work you like best and 
the I. C. S. will give you the training you need 
right in your own home evenings — you need 
; ieee a not lose a day or a dollar from your present 
thing is as clear as possible. eecaneti 

; : z : pation. 

It contains a list of conversational More than two million have prepared for suc- 
phrases and sentences dealing with cess in the I. C. S. way. Surely, what so many 
every subject that a man in France have done, yeu can do. The first step is to find 
use in everyday liie out how. Mark and mail this coupon. 


French text, pronunciation, and trans- 
lation are presented together. Every- 














would be likely to 
at meals, when dressing, smoking, Gb ttn Ce eee an dae ae CORR CUP NERE ane mee enema © 


er ’ 
traveling, shopping, in the hospital, mili- INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
tary phrases, et cetera. There are, also, BOX2984BSCRANTON, PA. 
ae ee a of oe — ao Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
similarly classified vocabularies. Sila the catioct, before which Tavari x . 
> . . . so ECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Every thing that 1S essential 1S in- | tric Lighting and Railways 5 ADVERTISING 

, ; .. > : . . om , . tric Wiring 5 Window Trimmer 
cluded in this handy litthe volume otf Folcttioh Enclacer Fishow Card Weiter 
ne dr . iitv ves. ¢ it is Telephone W ork Sign Painter 
one hundred and fil ty pass s, and x : “) MECHANICAL ENGINEER = Railroad Trainman 
presented clearly and concisely. Every | [Mechanical Draftsman SILLu STRATING 

; ue ° i ities | Machine Shop Practice _) Cartoon 
subject can be found immediately just Toolmaker = BOOKKEEPER 
by Seiden? : ¥ "Gas Engine Operating _) Stenographer and Typist 
yy turning to the index. JOIVIL ENGINEER 5 Cert. Public Accountant 
—— . és Surveying and Mapping TRAFFIC MAN ER 
It is bound in a durable cloth-reén- [MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Railway hecquateat 
fn . . ~ : CO STATIONARY ENGINEER Comme rcial Law 
forced paper cover that combines | Marine Engineer | GoopD ENGLISH 


streneth with lichtness and flexibility. Hake Draftsman i coeeaen 


ee ai ARCHITECT 
It can be carried in the pocket. ert and Builder Mathematics 


[ Architectural Draftsman Oc IVIL SE RY tan 


[Concrete oe [)Railway Mail € 
" AUTOMOBILE oP: ERATING 


e )Structural Engineer 
Price, 25 Cents JPLUMHING AND HEATING EBanto Repairing 
(Sheet Metal Worker { i e \s nee 
“ ee eT : - . . Textile Overseer or Supt. TU | Frene 
At your news dealers, or if he « annot supply you, ah Seer © Poultry Raising 8C) Italian 
send direct to the publishers, adding four cents to 
the price to cover postage. 





Name 
PUBLISHED BY Present 


Occupation. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION Use, 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York U State 


City . — St 
anadians may send this coupon to 
0 ‘al Correspondence Sc , Montreal, Canada 


International Correspondence Schools 























The Secret of Being a Convincing T: 
How I Learned It in One Evening 


6¢ AVE you heard the news 
about Frank Jordan?” 
This question quickly 
brought me to the little group 
which had gathered in the center 
of the office. Jordan and I had 
started with the Great Eastern 
Machinery Co., within a month 
of each other, four years ago. A 
year ago Jordan was taken into 
the accounting division and I was 
sent out as salesman. Neither of 
us was blessed with an _ unusual 
amount of brilliancy, but we “got by” 
in our new jobs well enough to hold 
them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when 
I heard: 

“Jordan’s just been made Treasurer 
of the Company !” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But 
there was the ‘‘Notice to Employees” 
on the bulletin board, telling about 
Jordan's good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a 
eapable fellow, quiet, and unassum- 
ing, but I never would have picked 
him for any such sudden rise. I 
knew, too, that the Treasurer of the 
Great Eastern had to be a big man, 
and I wondered how in the world 
Jordan landed the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked 
into Jordan's new office and after 
congratulating him warmly, I asked 
him to let me “in” on the details of 
how he jumped ahead so quickly. His 
story is so intensely interesting that 
I am going to repeat it as closely as 
I remember. 

“I'll tell you just how it happened, 
George, because you may pick up a 
pointer or two that will help you. 

“You remember how scared I used 
to be whenever I had to talk to the 
chief? You remember how you used 
to tell me that every time I opened 
my mouth I put my foot into it, 
meaning of course that every time I 
spoke I got into trouble? You remem- 
ber when Ralph Sinton left to take 
charge of the Western office and I 
was asked to present him with the 
loving cup the boys gave him, how 
flustered I was and how I couldn’t 
say a word because there were people 
around? You remember how con- 
fused I used to be every time I met 
new people? I couldn't say what I 
wanted to say when I wanted to say 
it; and I determined that if there 
was any possible chance to learn how 
to talk I was going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy 
a number of books on public speak- 
ing, but they seemed to be meant 
for those who wanted to become ora- 
tors, whereas what I wanted to learn 
was not only how to speak in public 
but how to speak to individuals un- 
der various conditions in business 
and social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was 


about to give up hope of ever learn- 
ing how to talk interestingly, I read 


an announcement stating that Dr. 
Frederick Hlonk Law of New York 
University had just completed a new 
course in business talking and public 
speaking entitled ‘Mastery of Speech.’ 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


The course was offered on ap- 
proval without money in advance, 
so since I had nothing whatever 
to lose by examining the lessons, 
I sent for them and in a few days 
they arrived. I glanced through 
the entire eight lessons, reading 
the headings and a few para- 
graphs here and there, and in 
about an hour the whole secret of 
effective speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I 
had always lacked confidence, why 
talking had always seemed something 
to be dreaded whereas it is really 
the simplest thing in the world to 
‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to 
secure complete attention to what I 
was saying and how to make every- 
thing I said interesting, forceful and 
convincing. I learned the art of lis- 
tening, the value of silence, and the 
power of brevity. Instead of being 
funny at the wrong time, I learned 
how and when to use humor with 
telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful 
thing about the lessons were the ac- 
tual examples of what things to say 
and when to say them to meet every 
condition. I found that there was a 
knack in making oral reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a 
right way and a wrong way to pre- 
sent complaints, to give estimates, 
and to issue orders. 

“I picked up some wonderful point- 
ers about how to give my opinions, 
about how to answer complaints, 
about how to ask the bank for a loan, 
about how to ask for extensions. An- 
other thing that struck me forcibly 
was that instead of antagonizing peo- 
ple when I didn't agree with them, I 
learned how to bring them around 
to my way of thinking in the most 
pleasant sort of way. Then, of 
course, along with those lessons there 
were chapters on speaking before 
large audiences, how to find material 
for talking and speaking, how to 
talk to friends, how to talk to serv- 
ants, and how to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very 
first evening and it was only a short 
time before I was able to apply all 
of the principles and found that my 
words were beginning to have an al- 
most magical effect upon everybody 
to whom I spoke. It seemed that 
I got things done instantly, where 
formerly, as you know, what I said 
‘went in one ear and out the other.’ 
I began to acquire an executive abil- 
ity that surprised me. I smoothed 
out difficulties like a true diplomat. 
In my talks with the chief I spoke 
clearly, simply, convincingly. Then 
came my first promotion since I en- 
tered the accounting department. I 
was given the job of answering com- 
plaints, and I made good. From that 
I was given the job of making col- 
lections. When Mr. Buckley joined 
the Officers’ Training Camp, I was 
made Treasurer. Between you and 
me, George, my salary is now $7,500 
a year, and TIT expect it will be more 
from the first of the year. 

“And T want to tell you sincerely, 
that I attribute my success solely to 
the fact that I learned how to talk 
to people.” 


_When Jordan finished, ] 
him for the address of the 
lishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
gave it to me. I| sent for jf 
found it to be exactly as 
stated. After studying the 
simple lessons I began to 
people who had previo 
fused to listen to me at all, 
four months of record-bre 
sales during the dullest season 
year, I received a wire from 
asking me ‘to return to the } 
fice. We had quite a long § 
which I explained how I wag 
to break sales records—and J 
appointed Sales Manager at 
twice my former salary. [ 
that there was nothing in mg 
had changed except that I } 
quired the ability to talk whe 
merly I simply used “words 
reason.” I can never thank 
enough for telling me _ about 
Law’s Course in Business Talk 
Public Speaking. Jordan and 
both spending all our spare time 
ing public speeches on war su 
and Jordan is being talked abou 
as Mayor of our little Town, 


So confident is the Indepe 
Corporation, publishers of “Mal 
of Speech,”’ Dr. Law’s Course in) 
ness Talking and Public §p 
that once you have an opport 
to see in your own home ho 
can, in one hour, learn the seq 
speaking and how you can app 
principles of effective speech 
all conditions, that they are 
to send you the Course on 
amination. 


Don’t send any money. 


-mail the coupon or write a lett 


the complete Course will be sell 
charges prepaid, at once. If 
not entirely satisfied send it bad 
time within five days after 
ceive it and you will owe nod 

On the other hand, if you 
pleased as are the thousands of 
men and women who have w 
Course, send only $5 in full pq 
You take no risk and you have 
thing to gain. so mail the 
now before this remarkable 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUP 
Independent Corpora 
Publishers of The Independent 
Dept. L-295 119 West 40th Street, 
Please send me Dr. Frederick 
Law's “Mastery _of Speech,” a& 
in Business “Talking and 
Speaking in eight lessons. 
either remail the Course tf 
within five days after its recé 
send you $5. 


Name... 


Address 





